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PREFACE. 



The intention of the writer in the following 
pages is to attempt to ascertain what is Public 
Opinion. This sentiment will be defined and 
traced from its dawn to the present time» in 
Great Britain and other parts of the world, and 
its actual and future influence delineated* 

Afterwards the writer will endeavour to show 
that public opinion has, of late, much increased ; 
that its power and influence depends on certain 
qualities in the people which will be styled the 
requisites for the formation of public opinion ; 
that, in proportion as those requisites become 
general in any community, in the same propor- 
tion does the form of government become 
constitutional, and indicate greater regard for 
liberty. The opportunity will also be taken of 
inquiring how far the two Houses of Parliament 
in this country are responsive to public opinion ; 
and of stating in what manner, the increase of 
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wealth, occasioned by the general use of ma^ 
chinery, is likely to affect that sentiment. 

In speaking of communities, the word hap- 
piness is applied to those that enjoy, in a greater 
degree, the necessaries and comforts of life. 
When speaking of individuals, this word might 
not be proper, as it does not follow that the 
richest is, of course, the happiest ; but when 
applied to an entire people, is intended to de- 
signate those that possess certain necessaries 
and comforts, and suffer the least privations. 

The terms wealth and disposable capital are 
UBcd occasionally, as having the same meaning 
when their effects on the community are thq 
same. 

Keligious feehng and moral principle are also, 
at times, used indiscriminately ; as it is taken for 
granted, that moral principle in a community 
can scarcely exist without a proper sentiment 
of religion. Something like analogy is found 
in most subjects that usually come under consi- 
deration, to direct the judgment ; but the risa 
and state of public opinion is of too recent a 
date to enable one to receive much assistance 
from such a mode of reasoning. Some pains, 
therefore, are necessary to gather from the 
data in our possession the necessary results. 



PREFACE. T 

The author does not desire to obtain pardon for 
any faults or errors that he may commit^ but 
to express a hope that slight or inadvertent mis- 
takes will not condemn the whole : the princi- 
ples laid down, he thinks, are correct, and the 
inferences drawn consistent with the character 
of mankind. 

It is difficult for any one who has sat in par-^ 
Uament to avoid entertaining on some subjects 
a bias of opinion : from this the writer cannot^ 
without presumption, pretend to be exempt 
more than his neighbours. On the present 
occasion, it has been his anxious endeavour to 
correct whatever partiality he might entertain 
for any opinions ; and although he may not, 
through the infirmity of human nature, have 
succeeded as efiectually as he could desire, he 
consoles himself with the consciousness of hav- 
ing used his best endeavours, as fax as his 
limited powers would admit, to make candid 
statements, and to deduce from them impartial 
conclusions. 

In a constitution like ours, where parties in 
politics exist, it is scarcely possible not to have 
a leaning more to one side than the other : 
perhaps the best plan for any one who presents 
himself before the public (as a writer on a sub- 
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ject in which they are concerned) is to adnnt 
the fact, to endeavour to correct and keep a 
guard on his prepossessions, and to crave in- 
dulgence for a feeling common to the sons of 
humanity. 

The writer has preferred the risk of occa- 
sional repetition, and even of inelegance, to that 
of obscurity, an unpardonable fault in a work 
of this description : he has, therefore, to request 
indulgence for any tautology or accidental 
omissions that may occur; the former arising 
from a desire to be clearly understood, the 
latter being almost inseparable from this sort 
of production on its first appearsuice. 

Irondon, Fe&mary, 1828. 
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ON PUBLIC OPINION. 



IT is intended to shew that public opinion is a sentiment 
that depends on the degree of information and wealth, 
which together may be styled civilization, and also with 
a proper religious feeling that exists in any community. 
Wealth is much augmented by improvemwt in ma- 
chinery, which, in fact, creates surplus hands to labour. 
In the present day, education and civilization in the 
community follow the acquisition of independence or 
the acquirement of a certain degree of wealth ; conse- 
quently improvement in machinery increases civiliza- 
tion. As capital increases in any country, the propor- 
tion of the several classes of society varies with regard 
to each other ; the upper, but especially the middle 
class, increases in greater ratio than the lower class. 
Before, however, we proceed further, it may be requi- 
site, for a clear comprehension of the subject, to define 
the several classes of society ; a subject of greater im- 
portance than is generally imagined : for, as we have 
said, it will appear that public opinion, and even the 
form of government in any country, depends in a great 
measure on the relative strength and. proportion of the 
several classes, when compared to each other. 

B 



S ON PUBLIC OPINION. 

In a country where tiie laws are equal, the only 
means left of defining; the several classes of society is 
by property, which as lon^ as freedom and civilization 
exist, can possess the only power or influence in the 
state. Titles, rank, orders, or decorations cannot be 
taken into the account, be they ever so respectable, for 
although they may influence particular individuals, and 
be highly and deservedly respected by them, yet they 

[" carry not weight on society at large, or possess intrinsic 
power in the community. 

As the value of money fluctuates considerably, the 

I best plan to be adopted as a measure of the several 
classes of society, may be to ascertain the means 
possessed by the individuals of which each class is 
composed, of supporting so many day-labourers; this 
of course will vary with the value of produce, yet being- 
a sort of standard (though not always a correct one) 
of the value of labour, and the price of the produce of 
land, may, perhaps, answer as well as any other, even 
if not so accurate a measure for the purpose as might ba 
desired, but sufficient in the present instance to answer 
the purpose. 

We trust, in our definition of the several classes, we 
may not be supposed to entertain any disregard towards 
rank or situation in life. Where freedom and civilization 
exist, wealtli is so entirely the only power either to in- 
dividuals or to government, that no other means or 
choice is left of distinguishing the several classes of so- 
ciety, than by the property of the individuals of which- 
they are formed. 
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ON PUBLIC OPINION. 8 

A community may be separated into three classes, of 
which^,in Great Britain, the upper class may he said to 
consist of all those individuals who have the means of 
constantly supporting one hundred, or any greater num- 
ber of men fit for labour ♦. 

The middle class may be said to consist of those in- 
dividuals who have the means of supporting from two 
to a hundred men fit for labour. 

In order, however, to be distinct and correct, it will 
be further requisite to separate the middle class intd 
two parts, which may be called the first and second 
parts of the middle class ; the first part to consist of 
all those individuals, who can constantly command the 
labour of from twenty to one hundred labourers ; the 
second part of those individuals who can constantly 
command the labour of from two to twenty labourers. 

The lower class may be said to consist of all thosef 
persons who are not included in the upper and middle 
classes. 

In the same manner as we separated the middle 
claBs, we may separate the lower class, into a first and 
second part, the first part to consist of those individuals 
who can command the constant labour of two labourers ; 

* Supposing the wages of a good day-labourer be taken on the 
average, to amount to 28. per day, or I2s, per week. In six work- 
ing days, which for one man during the year would be 31L 4#. 
this multiplied by 100 would give the minimum of the income of 
those included in the upper class ; however as no great inconveni- 
ence can occur by taking round numbers, let us reduce the expense 
of supporting an able day-labourer by IZ. As,, and take it at SOL 
per annum, thus making the minimum of income of the upper class 

3000Z. per annum. 

B 2 



4 ON PUBLIC OPINION. 

and the second part, of those individuals who cannot 
command any labour besides their own. 

By this subdivision we have, for all practical pur- 
poses, the entire community separated into five distinct 
divisions, and when such subdivision is not found requi- 
site, we c?in revert to the simple and obvious division 
of the upper, middle, and lower classes so easily ex- 
plained*. 

In this division of the several classes, it signifies little 
whether the estimate has been made too high or too 
low ; a desirable object is obtained, that of establishing 
distinct classes of society, and of defining them in a 
certain manner, a necessary requisite for the purpose 
of making our subsequent observations clearly under- 
stood t- 

The state of civilization, it may also be said of enjoy- 
ment, that any community possesses, seems to be ascer- 

* It must be remembered that all the persons in the community 
are included in one or other of these classes, from whatever source 
their income is derived, either land, the funds, real or personal pro- 
perty of every description, and that arising from professional exer- 
tions, &c. &c., provided the clear amount received in the year rises 
to the value above estimated.. 

t Thus it appears that the upper class consists of those indivi- 
duals who can support one hundred or more able-bodied labourers, 
that is of men who have an income of 3000^. and upwards. 

The first part of the middle class, of those individuals who have 
an income of from 6001 to 3000^. 

The second part of the middle class, of those who have an in- 
come of from 60^. to 600^. 

The first part of the lower class, of those who have an income 
under 60/. 

The second part of those who have only their manual labour or 
personal exevtions on which they can depend. 
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tmned by the proportion of thfe upper and middle classes, 
when compared to the lower class. The more extenr 
sive are these two classes^ the greater is the proportion 
of wealth and comfort distributed through the commu- 
nity. Let us look at the state of England during the 
last eight hundred years. For a number of centuries, 
subsequent to the conquest, there was no middle class 
of society in this country ; a few great proprietors, in- 
cluding the crown lands, an immense lower class, with 
those persons belonging to the church, formed the com- 
munity. As long as the population continued solely 
occupied in agriculture, this continued to be the case. 
The middle class arises (except in newly-colonised 
countries, where the settlers obtain land at will) from the 
creation of capital made by commerce or jnanufactures. 
In no country in Europe have these been so flourishing 
as in England ; in no country in Europe has more 
capital been created, or does a more extensive middle* 
class exist, or is public opinion so powerful. 

When the following pages are perused^ and the 
existing state of public opinion observed in all parts of 
the world, the reader, perhaps, will not think the fol- 
lowing conclusions made too hastily, or not borne out 
by facts which will be adduced. 

1 . That the extent or power of public opinion is in 
proportion to the information, proper religious feeling, 
facility of communication and capital that exist amongst 
the individuals of which the community is composed, 
which may be styled the requisites for public opinion *, 

*It cannot be denied ttot Olreat Britidn is the freest state in 
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. That the extent or power of public opinion de^ 
pending on these reqnisites, resolves itself into the 
1 question whether such a community is possessed of an 
I extensive middle class of society, when compared to the 
I lower class ; for the advantages called requisites for 
public opinion, cannot exist without forming a proper. 
f tionate middle class. 

3. That in every community or state where publto 

I opinion becomes powerful, or has influence, it appears 

that the form of government becomes liberal in tha 

Europe, and that it enjoys the requisites for public opinion more 

, extensively than any other. In looking over the continent, we 

■hall find, invariably, that as the people in any country are deScient 

io the requisites for public opinion, and are poor, ignorant, with no 

I 'fecilities for communication, tliey are under the worst and most 

despotic forms of government. Take Turkey aa an example, and 

r Turkey, any other tbat most approximates to that state of 

' thing^s, and its government will be found to be the next in unlimited 

r and despotism, and so on. This reflection affords the first 

L idea which will be enlarged on in the following pages, that it is not 

[ ^he government that moulds the people or grants them liberty, ftc^ 

commonly imagined, but the reverse ; that it is the requisites 

[ foi public opinion, and the civilization of the people that makes the 

[ jjovernment liberal and free, or the inverse. It may be said that a 

< despotic government can encourage a state of barbarism by pre< 

yenUng commercial intercourse, checking the spread of informatioii, 

) and calling to its aid those superstitious feelings which have some- 

k'times more power and influence over an ignorant people than even 

' ttie terrors of despotism. By this latter engine the Turks, perhaps, 

I lave been kept longer in barbarism and under a despot than they 

J *oul(! otherwise ; but were it not for this sentiment, it is clear that 

I fte mere power of despotism could scarcely put an entire stop 

I commercial activity or enterprise. The Turkish government could 

riot effect this with its Greek subjects ; even Napolcoi 

height ol his success and the fiilness of his power, could not prevent 

the iatercourse between England and the coutioent. 
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exact proportion as the power of publio opmion in- 
creases. 

These conclusions, as we proceed in our remarks^ 
will be again alluded to more fully^ and proved by what 
has already taken place in Europe. 

In tracing the rise> progress, and present state of 
public opinion in England, recourse must be had to its 
}iistory* For this purpose some allusions will be made 
to the reports of those historians whose statements are 
likely to be impartial and correct : without referring to 
history, it would be impossible to trace out public 
opinion with any accuracy. The discoveries made of 
late years in machinery, by n^eans of steam and other- 
wise, which may be called the powers of machinery, 
prove of great importance to the extension of publio 
opinion, by increasing and distributing the capital, 
and, consequently, augmenting the middle class of 
society*. 

It may be thought by some, that public opinion, in a 

* In the inventions that have taken place in the powers of ma- 
chinery, it seems that at first a discovery might he made, improved 
by accident and by the labours of several individuals, so as to 
render it difficult, if not impossible, to ascertain with precision the 
exact period or the person by whom any important invention was 
first discovered. The same, in some measure, occurs with regard 
to public opinion : there is som^ difficulty in precisely tracing its 
first appearance, as it might exist in a slight degree before it came 
into the notice of cotemporary or subsequent historians, to whose 
accounts only we can look for information. The plan, therefore, in 
this work, must be, not merely to attend to the reports or observations 
of historians, but to the facts which they relate, such as the alter- 
atipns or improvements in the laws, the revolutions^ civil wars, or 
any remarkable cl^ang^ ibfit li»ye ocQurred* 
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community, might exist without the requisites for its 
formation that we have mentioned : however, if the 
state of any commonwealth in former times, or of late 
years, is attentively considered, it will be found that 
nothing like public opinion has ever existed, unless the 
individuals of the community have been possessed of 
proper religious feeling, information, &c. &c,, already 
mentioned. Public virtue seems a necessary requisite 
to render public opinion of importance *. From the 
result of our inquiries on public opinion, it will appear 
that wherever that sentiment is in existence and suffi- 
ciently powerful, there liberty and a liberal govei'nment 
are also establislied. If, however, a liberal govern- 
ment and liberty are established with a people where 
the requisites for public opinion arc not found, such 



* Tliis seems to have been exemplified in France previously to 
the treaty of Amiens. At this time France was civilized to a certain 
ffiezleat, a sentiment also of popular feeling esisted in and pervaded 
luntry, but it had not public virtue as its basis, and fix)m a 
r deficiency of this requisite among^st the bulk of the people, their 
s took u turn to conquest, domiuioa. Sat. &c. The result of this 
ItjVBS, afler a tremendous strugg;le for liberty, the nation fell under a 
niiitary dictatorship, riveted on them by the talents of their 
i^ief, assisted by the army, and by a prevention of popular feelings 
I ' &r different from public opinion) that was prevalent amongst the 
1 'people. 

During the reign of Augustus, in Rome, it appears that a degree 

fc of wealth and some eivilizalion existed, but it was unattended with 

Piny sentiments in the people resembling public opinion. No proper 

.s feeling or moral principle existed ; there was little facility 

1, and that mighty engine for spreading information 

r and wide, the press, was not in existence. The people gradually 

' -sirnlc into despotism, and by degrees relapsed into ignorance and 

barbarism from whii^h they had scaroely emerged. 
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liberty and govemmeht are on a very sandy foundation^ 
and easily overtiamed. This seems to prove that public 
opinion secures a liberal form of government^ not that 
a government secures public opinion. 

It will appear that 'the civilization of society^ and the 
influence of public opinion^ depend^ in a great measure^ 
on the relative proportions of the three great classes of 
which it is. composed with regard to each other. 
: Whatever, therefore, tends to alter that proportion, 
that is, to extend one class beyond the other, is of con- 
siderable importance on the state of society. Perhaps 
no discovery that has yet occurred, tends to alter that 
proportion so efiectnally as the improvements that have 
and which are taking place in machinery. 

The increase of the powers of machinery tends to 
augment the middle class of society. Machinery, ex- 
tensively used, augments the disposable capital in any 
country in a much quicker ratio than was ever before 
known. Commerce and manufactures were formerly 
the chief creative powers for wealth which increased 
the middle class^ but now the powers of machinery are 
come to their aid, with a future power of extension and 
improvement that sets all reasoning by analogy at 
defiance. 

In stating that the increase of capital increases the 
middle class in a community, it certainly is not intended 
to convey the idea that the upper class may not receive 
some addition, but that the addition in numbers is 
chiefly made in the middle class : tliis effect would fol- 
low even from the operation of law regidating propert 
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but that the production of capital in a country aag^enta 
the middle class is sufficiently evident to be admitted 
at once *, 

In short, wherever manufactures and commerce, 
and more particularly the use of machinery are 
most prevalent, there, ceteris paribiis, will be found 
tlie middle class of society in a greater proportion. 
Wealth, in a certain sense, is command of labour ; now 
it must be allowed that machinery increases this com- 
mand of labour in the compound ratio of the iucrease and 
improvement of machinery, which last may be carried to 
an extent, the limits of which can scarcely be fixed. 

We are, perhaps, too prolix in dwelling' on the im- 
provement of macTiinery in observations that regard 
public opinion ; but machinery creates wealth, which 
augments the middle class, which last gives strengtli to 
public opinion ; consequently, to allude to the extension 
of machinery, is to account for the increase of the mid- 
dle class of societyf. 

* Not only does this effect follow from (he creation of capital ii 
a direct manner, but also in an indirect one, by increasing ihc in- 
dustry of individuals, jiraoioting the consumptiun and exchange of 
prodiictions, &c. &c. 

t The use of machinery by augmenting' the quantity, and ci 
sequentiy lowering the price of commodities (which are improperly 
called manufactured goods, but which, having no other word, i 
must continue to call so) has given an extraordinary stimulus tu 
the industry of mankind, confirming the observation made by 
M. Say, in his PotUictU Economy, concerning low prices. 

That the results arising from the improvememcnt of machinery 
and its increase, are almost beyond the grasp of the human mind 
to define, may seem probable Irom the change that has and i 
duly taking plsce in ttie world. 
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' It \» evident that, in the present situation of the w6i\d, 
tiiat nation is the most powerful that is possessed of 
the greatest share of disposable capital ; and also that^ in 
the oarrjring on of a war^ that nation has the advantage 
that has the most capital or credit ; one or other of 
which (and the latter depends on the former) are abso- 
lutely necessary. Whatever nation^ therefore, possesses 
most of these requisites, is likdy, cateris paribus, to 
bring it to a successful termination*. 

It seems, therefore, but a natural conclusion, that, in 
whatever country machinery is established, a degree 
of capital will be created proportionate to the com- 
pound ratio of the amount, and of the perfection to 
which the machinery has been carried ; and as dispo« 
sable capital in its turn &cilitates and encourages the 
formation and improvement of machinery, it is difficult 
to attempt to define where the augmentation of ma- 
chinery, and, consequentiy, of disposable capital, and of 
the middle class of society will find its limits. 

Since the invention and use of gunpowder, the art 
of war bmg totally dianged*, that nation is, cwteris 

* Supposing, for the sake of an example, that the work done in 
England by machinery, is equal to the labour of twenty millions of 
men (whether the estimate be correct or not, signifies nothing to 
the argument) ; supposing the average expenditure of one man, 
as a labourer, to be about 30Z. in food, wages, and clothing ; sup- 
posing such work was done by men, it would cost six hundred 
millions. Now the expense of keeping up the machinery before 
named would not certainly cost any thing like such a sum : the 
difference is consequently a saving to the country, or a creation of 
wealth to that amount. 

t In barbarous days and former times, before the use of gun- 
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paribus, the most powerful that is the most wealthy, To 
carry oil a war, money and credit are absolutely neces- 
sary, and whatever community possesses these requi- 
sites is most likely to bring it to a successful termina- 
tion. The greater the quantity of machinery used in a 
country, the more wealthy, and, consequently, the more 
powerful does it become. 

It appears, therefore, that the use of machinery aug- 
ments the wealth, and, consequently, the middle class 
of society ; at the same time it promotes facility of com- 
munication, and, consequently, increases the requisites 
for public opinion *. Facility of communication between 



powder, the nation possessing the most abundant population, and 
those people that were most fierce and barbarous, were most likely 
to prevail in war, and to conquer the more civilized, wealthy, and 
luxurious nations. Armies or bodies of people were opposed to 
each other hand to hand, and victory crowned the most hardy, 
the strong'est and most active. Since gunpowder has been in use, 
an entire change has taken place in war: that nation which can 
produce the best appointed and best disciplined troops, the best 
served artillery, the most efficient cavalry, that can lay up stores of 
provisions and ammunition, that has the best fortified places, in short, 
that has the command of the greatest wealth and credit, is most 
likely lo come successfully out of the contest. The same maybe 
said alt sea of the best appointed and most numerous fleets, &c. &c. 

Thus it follows ihat the nation that is most wealthy, and, there- 
fore, most civilized, and where public opinion has the greatest ' 
weight, becomes also more powerful than it otherwise would be. 

" Let us imagine two countries nearly equal in population, and 
iu the advantages of soil, climate, and situation. Let us further . 
suppose that one encouraged and promoted industry, commercial 
enterprise, improvement in machinery, and every other impulse for 
the creation of capital. That the other country confined itself 
entirely to the cultivation of the soil, and did not encourage, but 
rather prohibited, ail commerce and manufacture, and improvement 
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one place and another in the same country^ or between 
one country and another^ is also one of the advantages 
arising from the creation of capital ; and at the same 
time that this facility of communication may be created by 
civilization, it augments it in its turn in a great d^ree^ 
and promotes the growth and strength of public opi* 
nion and of civilization^. It is evident that public 
opinion gains strength in proportion to the fsicility of 
communication. Taking for granted (which in fact 
would be an absurdity,) that any community could be 
perfectly civilized, and yet not. have any facility of 
communication, either through the means of the press, 
or by intercourse between one place and another, it is 
very clear that in such a case public opinion would 
have no existence, as every one might be of the same 

ia machinery, and was secluded from its neighbours, having no 
foreign trade, and little internal communication. At the end of 
any given period, one or two hundred years, what a singular con- 
trast would the two countries afford! The one would be rich, 
powerful, with a large middle class of society, highly civilized, 
influenced by public opinion, and witii an extensive population. 
The other would, probably, be much in the same state at the end of 
the given period, that it was at its beginning,, with little capital, and 
with its population nearly the same, consisting of an extensive 
lower class, a confined upper one, with a very small proportion of 
the middle class. This supposition is made, taking it for granted, 
that the land in the latter country was divided according to the old 
feudal system in Europe, and not newly colonized. 

* That facility of communication depends on wealth cannot 
be disputed. Good roads, canals, harbours, ships, mail roads, 
steam-vessels, in short, every circumstance that tends to augment 
and promote the change from place to place of individuals or of 
articles of commerce, is caused by the wealth and civilization of a 
country, and in its turn increases that wealth and civilization. 
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opinion on any given subject ; btit if no means existed 
of communicating that opinion^ it would hav^ as little 
influence as the voice of the commanding ofloicer of a 
regiment would have over his men if scattered over a 
country at a mile from each other. It must^ therefore^ 
be allowed^ that fadlity of communication is one of the 
necessary requisites for the power of public opinion*. 
It is now necessary to define what publio opinion i&, 

* At the first reflection on the subject of absolute governments^ 
and the number of years that pure and genuine tyranny has ruled 
over the fairest portions of Europe, one may be surprised how such 
could be the case, how it was possible that such a form of govern- 
ment should be tolerated for such adength of time. On further 
consideration, however, it will not appear so surprising. The state of 
the people, their manners, way of thinking, bigotry in religion, &c. 
&c., must be considered. As to their state of infbrmatioQ, it WHA 
amongst the mass of the people absolutely nothing, they were 
ignorant and even barbarous in the extreme, except the few indivi- 
duals intended for the Service of the church. Their means of 
information or facility of communication were none whatever. Their 
religious feeling, or moral principle, was just what suited the inter- 
ests of the priests or upper clergy, influenced by that blind obedience 
prevalent formerly in the catholic church. Such were the lower 
class ; the upper was not much better, and of the middle class^ 
there were few, and those in the same state as the other two: 
under such circumstances a country could not be otherwise than 
undeif a despotic government. With such a people, those who 
desired to live in any sort of security, probably desired to be 
ruled by a despot whos^ determinations were quick and positive, 
who could repress licentiousness and enforce obedience. The 
people though barbarous, obeyed a despot, because any govern- 
ment is better than none ; despotism preferable to anarchy until 
there was sufficient virtue, sufficient information, &c. &c., spread* 
through the community ; until the requisites for public opinion 
were found, it was impossible for the people to have liberty. A 
free and representative form of government without the requisites 
before mentioned, cannot be constructed ; the materials are wanting. 
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Public opinion may be said to be^ that sentiment on 
any given subject which is entertained by the best in» 
fonned^ most intelligent, and most moral persons id 
the community, which is gradually spread and adopted 
by nearly all persons of any education or proper feeling 
in a civilized state* It may be also said^ that this 
feeling e^sts in a community^ and becomes powerful in 
proportion as information^ moral principle, intelligence^ 
and facility of communication are to be found. A^ 
most of these requisites are to be found in the middle 
class of society as well as in the upper, it follows that the 
power of public opinion depends in a great measure on 
the proportion that the upper and middle class of society 
bear to the lower, or on the quantity of intelligence 
and wealth that exists in the community ♦. The best 
opinion on any subject, if made public in a community 
where little civilization or information exists (although 
these are very different terms, yet with people one 
seldom exists without the other), may by chance or 
through caprice be adopted by the people ; but with-* 
out the necessary requisites of civilization and moral 

* In Turkey, the most ignorant and barbarous, and, therefore, the 
most despotic country in Europe, it is possible that some well in 
formed, intelligent, and moral men might be found who would 
give the best opinion on any subject. I^ow if sufficient intelligence 
existed in that country, thi$ opinion might be adopted by the com- 
munity and become public opinion, but where there is no upper and 
middle class of society, and only an ignorant and almost barbarous 
lower class, such a feeling or sentiment on any subject would be 
entirely thrown away ; like seed thrown on a barren or uncultivated 
soil which becomes useless, unless the ^ound is previously pre- 
pared OF naturally very good. 
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principle actually exist, such an impression cannot be 
adopted from conviction, and lias, therefore, but little i 
power. Perhaps it may be thought that, in the fol- 
lowing observations, too much stress is laid on the | 
middle class of society, and its influence over-rated : 
the question may be put. Why is not an upper class, 
if sufficiently numerous, able to establish the power 
of public opinion ? The answer to such a question 
would be, that an upper class, in a free country, 
where the laws give a man power over his property, 
and where no perpetual entails are in existence, can- 
not exist, or be sufficiently numerous, without, at the- 
same time, the formation of an extensive middle class, 
greater in number and in amount of property. Where 
land constitutes the chief, if not the only property in a 
country, such, in the course of time, must be the natu- 
ral result, even if civilization makes but slow pro- 
gress *; but if commercial activity and manufacturing 
industry are prevalent, the amount of capital created 
will be such as to render, under almost any circum- 
stances, the middle class more wealthy in the aggre- 
gate, and, consequently, more powerful than the upper ; 
in other words, where commerce and civilization are 
known, although the upper class may be increased by 
their influence, the middle class is increased in a much- 
greater proportion. To place an individual in the 



* Thai is. taking it for granted that, by law, tlie iuheri lance in 
land goes only to the eldest son ; of course, if to all alike, or to 
the other sons only, the operation of extending' the middle class 
would be quicker at first, though after a time probably less. 
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upper class^ both creation of capital, and accumulation 
of it, may commonly be necessary ; creation of capital 
alone, without the other, may be sufficient for a place 
in the middle class. It may, therefore, be allowed, 
that a middle class, in a civilized community, not only 
is quicker in extending itself than an upper, but is also 
likely to be possessed, in the aggregate, of more pro- 
perty, and, consequentiy, independent of jits numbers 
and activity, of more influence in the state*. 

Having defined public opinion, and ascertained what 
are its requisites, which we request may not be forgot- 
ten in reading the following observations, it may be as 
well to allude to popular clamour, so often confounded 
with public opinion, yet so essentially different in every 
respect. Public opinion may be said to be powerful in 
proportion as its requisites are possessed by the indi- 
viduals in a community ; that is, in proportion as such 
community is well-informed, possessed of proper reli- 
gious feeling, facility of communication, &c., already 
mentioned : popular clamour, on the contrary, is power- 
ful in proportion as the lower class is ignorant and 
numerous, when compared to the other classes. 

* Supposing an upper class to be in existence without a middle 
class, in a free community, which would, in fact, be absurd ; sup- 
posing such upper class to be sufficiently well-informed and capable 
by information, facility of communication, &c. &c., of having the 
requisites for the formation of public opinion, yet it would want 
sufficient strength, unless possessed of almost all the property in 
the country, and supported by the clergy, such as it was in Catholic 
times, to prove a match for an ignorant lower class, headed by a 
favourite leader or a despotic sovereign. 

C 
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Popular clamour may be said to be that sort of feel- 
ings arising from the passions of a multitude acting 
without consideration ; or an excitement created 
amongst the uneducated, or amongst those who do 
not reflect, or do not exercise their judgment on the 
point in question*. 

It has been already stated, that public opinion aug^ 
ments in proportion as a community becomes civilized 
and enlightened. Now popular clamour rests on igno- 
rance and prejudice : consequently, the prevalence of 
one cannot well exist with the power of the other f. 

* In those countries, where the population is i^orant, and 
•where the proportion of the upper and middle classes is small 
when compared with the lower, where, consequently, civilization 
has made little progress, and w^ere the passions of the people are 
easily excited, there is popular clamour likely to be most powerful ; 
althou^, from the state of despotism and strict police in which 
such countries are usually kept, such a feeling is seldom permitted 
to manifest itself. The organization of the liuman mind seems to 
be such, that in proportion as reason exereises its influence, the 
passions have less power; an uneducated multitude, therefore, who 
are unused to exercise the former, are more apt to be led away 
by the latter. It may appear paradoxical in any one to say, that 
popular clamour has probably less power in England than in almost 
any other country in Europe, because here public opinion is so 
strong : if popular clamour shows itself occasionally, that arises 
firom the liberty enjoyed, and the mildness of the authorities in 
checking it, not from the strength that it possesses. On the Con-^ 
tinent, such popular clamour, by being kept under from various 
causes, does not appear ; but supposing all restraints taken off, it 
might be more powerful than in England. Where civilization and 
an extensive middle class are spread through a country, or, in fact, 
as public opinion is powerful, popular clamour is less so. 

t It does not follow, however, but that public opinion and popu- 
lar clamour may unite on any particular question. It is only in- 
tended to assert, that the one cannot be powerful in a country, if 
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The msolves of the ancients in their republics seem 
often to have been determined by popular clamour*, 

{he other is also powerful, as they arise from two totally distinct 
Gauseo— -information und ignorance. 

Tb^ Chief Justice Mansfield seemed fully aware of the feeling of 
popular clamour when, in his speech in 1770, he says, " I deQf 
him to point out a single instance of my life in which the popular 
clamour of the times ever had the least influence on my determina^ 
tio% I thank God, I have a more permanent and steady rule foe 
my conduct, the dictates of my own breast. Those who have fore- 
gone that pleasing adviser, and ^ven up their minds to be the slave 
of every popular impulse, I sincerely pity. I pity them still more 
if their vanity leads them to mistake the shouts of a mob for the 
trumpet of fame. Experience might inform them, that many who 
had been saluted with the huzzas of a orowd one day, have re* 
ceived their execrations the next ; and many, who by the popularity 
of their lives, have been held up as spotless patriots, have never- 
theless appeared on the historian's page, when truth has triumphed 
over delusion, the assassins of liberty .'^ 

* In general, we cannot approve of the custom of taking prec6* 
dents, and of establishing rules for the present times, from the events 
that have formerly occurred, in the republics of Greece and Rome. 
Such allusions may serve to shew the learning of the parties by 
whom they are made, but are scarcely ever applicable to the subject, 
and instead of proving useful may lead into error. Let us, how* 
ever, for once, be allowed, on a general position concerning humaii 
nature, and not on any particular case, to make an allusion to those 
republics, and to act contrary to our advice. There is no doubt 
that Greece and Rome, in their best days, produced men remarkable 
for good conduct and for noble achievements. In these republics, 
however, public opinion (such as we have defined it) did not exist; 
many of its requisites were wanting. Yet in those communities* 
something resembling public opinion, which might be styled public 
approbation, was in existence, and was highly valued. It was this 
feeling of value for the approbation of their fellow-citizens, that 
occasioned the various acts of heroism and self-devotion to be 
remarked in those days. The moment these republics ceased to 
exist, and had lost the power of conferring the public approbation* 
either by becoming subject Co the control of a despot, or by the 

C2 
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which was more likely to be found amongst theiUj thai^ 
I jpwblic opinion, such as we have defined it*. .» 

In what has been said concerning public opinion, nai 
allusion is made to any of the means by which infor- 
mafion is spread throughout the community, which 
means, of late years, have been much augrnented and 
rendered more general, such as the improved systems 
of education, the faciUty with which every sort of infor-* 
mation is distributed in every direction, by means o^ 

loss of their civilizatioo ; when by sinking into barbarism this 
public approbation was losi, the actions performed and recorded in 
happier and more enlightened times ceased. Thia would confinQ 
the impression that the general gpood opinion of our fellow- citizens 
is, perhaps, the sweetest reward that can be obtained for public 
eiertion, and acts upon and influences the human mind in propor- 
tion us civilization and general information are prevalent in a 
com m unit J, 

* Where public opinion exists and is powerful in a free country 
like Great Britain, a sort of public approbation, which, however, 
merges into public opinion, will exist. Sir William Jones observei 
(Letter to Lord A., vol, i. 8vo. ed.) that a man, to attain the greatest 
respectability in England, must be possessed of virtue, wealth, and 
power of public speaking. This assertion, supposing it to be cor- 
rect, and there seems no reason to doubt it, shews to what a point 
public opinion must have reached iu this country. 

It is impossible to agree with the following assertion of the 
learned author of the VindiciiB GalUcie, when he says, " The public 
voice, irresistible in a period of convulsion, is contemned with im- 
punity when dictated by that lethargy into which nations are lulled 
by the tranquil course of their ordinary aflairs. No hope of great 
political improvement is to be entertained from tranquilUty, for its 
natural operation is to strengthen all those who are interested in 
perpetrating abuse." This is far from being the case ; let any one 
look at any country in Europe, and they must perceive that tran- 
quillity produces wealth, which produces (he middle class of society, 
which promotes and strengthens public opinion. 4t.*^.wj. 
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the press ♦ : these come under the head of information 
and civilization^ which are also very mudi assisted byt 
facility of communication. 

Unless information is spread through a nation^ it is 
evident that there is ignorance ; if ignorance exists, 
public opinion^ which is founded in a great measure on 
the information of the community^ cannot be founds 
If a proper sense of religion^ which is manifested in a 
people by the moral principle^ does not exist, the true 
link of the chain that binds man to man, and secures 
the welfare of the community, and promotes the cause 
of individual security and public liberty, will be want* 
ing. Assemblies of men^ and even communities, may 
be, and often are, influenced by their passions, by their 
interest, by their enthusiasm ; but the real and proper 
sentiment on any given question that ought to influence 
the greater part of the well informed in any countiy, to 
be styled public opinion, must be founded on the basis 
of moral principle and general information. That 
degree of knowledge acquired, not only by educa- 
tion, but by the intelligence obtained from various 
quarters when applied to the people, as one of the re- 
quisites for the formation of public opinion, comes 
under the appellation of general information. 

Facility of communication, one of the other requisites 

* To dwell on the powerful and irresistible manner of conveying 
information by means of the press, and of the immense influence it 
\ias in promoting the formation of public opinion, would be useless ; 
it must be evident to every one that, by this means, the r information 
and almost the civilization of the conmiunity is established. 
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for public opinioD, is the ease and celerity with which 
people of the same or of different countries may have 
communication with each other, either by roads, or by 
canals, steam-boats at sea, Sec. &c. ; in short, by any 
method that renders the intercourse cheap, easy, and 
expeditions. The advantage of this facility of com- 
■ munication to the formation and strengih of publid 
Opinion, arises from these causes; it enlightens tha 
people, destroys prejudices, local customs, and habits, 
promotes intelligence, assists in spreading- general 
information, and facilitates considerably the inter- 
change of commodities and commerce : this farality 
of communication, like the other requisites for publio 
opinion, increases the wealth of the community and tho 
middle class of society, and is, in its tum^ extended by 
their increase*. 

■ It is scarcely necessary to dwell on the extraordinary change 
that has, of late years, taken place in the facility of com munication. 
The late improve menta in roads, and the use of steam machinery 
in vessels, have much encournfred this facility of communication: 
as the means and the ease of intercourse will, in all probability, 
yearly increase, this alone wonld have a tendency to ci»ilize man- 
kind, and to encourage thefonnatiou of public opinion; but added 
to the other causes, aud vrorking jointly with ihem the effect pro- 
duced is preat indeed. Let any oue who is not fully sensible of 
this, open a magazine or look at a paper, and observe the difficulty 
and delay that existed sixty or seventy years ago in procuring in- 
telligence, and the little intercourse that existed in those days ; let 
him compare the case of communication as it (hen existed, with 
the ease and celerity that is experienced at present, even in so short 
a time, and the change will be found great beyond what could be 
expected. The additional wealth crealed in this country haa also 
much contributed to this, as well as the increase of the middle 
class. 
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We may therefore say^ that facility of communicatiou 
assists, in a powerful manner, the progress of public 
opinion^ promotes intelligence^ and assists considCTably 
the ease of acquiring information in an unedueatefd 
population. Facility of communication' is promoted by 
civilization and wealth, and^ in its tum^ augments them. 
It follows^ therefore, that whatever discovery or im» 
provement brings about the interchange of commodities^ 
or the facility of conveyance, disseminates information 
and augments civilization, and the strength of publiq 
opinion*. 

Having stated our definition of public opinion, and 
enumerated its requisites, the next step will be to give 
an outline of what is attempted to be proved, which ig 
as follows. 

In a civilized country where public opinion (such 
as it has already been defined) exists, the form of the 
government and its measures depend on public opinion^ 
and are governed by it ; always, of course, taking it for 

* How many spots are to be found, even in England, which were 
nearly secluded, .until, by improvement of the roads, the niaking of new 
ones, the establishment of water conveyances, or those of some other 
description, facilitate the approach towards such place, or through 
H. la such a place, although public opinion may be feeble at first, 
yet after the results mentioned have taken place, it becomes stronger 
than it was formerly. It is not intended to convey the impression, 
that such advantages are gained with some concomitant evil, but 
the Aggregate of benefits will exceed that of <£sad vantages : the samiT 
remark wil^ extend to any other place. Such communication divests 
mankind of those prejudices, formed and encouraged by ignorance 
and seclusion. It lessens all feelings of dislike to difference of dress, 
muAtfs, country, ar e^n oolour. In short, it may be said that, in 
the civilization of JQnrope, and of the world, that is fast taking places 
more importance and influence may be attributed to facility of com- 
munication, thftii'^'firtt sight H would appear to merit. 
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L ""Ranted, thattlie country is not held in siib}ectibrf4>y « 
I ^foreign force. ■ I 

I "' The manner in which it will be attempted to prove 
I 'this position , will be to take a summary review of the his- 
I "iory of England, and to obsei-ve how far public opinion , 
I ^d liberty have increased together. If it appeats | 
F ^that since the dawn of public opinion in this country, itt I 
'proportion as it has increased, the form of g-ovenimeht 1 
has become more popular and liberal, sometimes with | 
Struggles and convulsions, as in the reign of Charles 1., 
and of later years by more gentle and easy, althoug-h 
equally effectual means, as in the calling of the Prince 
I ' of Orange in 1688, and of the House of Brunswick at ■ 
y'A later period. If it appears that the same holds, and I 
'^'has held invariably in all parts of the world, which is, 
- Wiat, where public opinion has increased, liberty and 
iireedom have always augmented in the same propor- 
tion, the principle itself may be adopted as true. 
' As we proceed, we mean to take also a summary re- 
;view of all the leading countries, besides our own; and j 
if we invariably find the same results arising from the j 
I ^game cause, either in small republican states or in great | 
kingdoms, that in the same proportion in which public | 
Opinion has increased, so has the government becoma ] 
, popular, and its acts liberal, — if such can be shewn to be f 
the ease in every instance that can be adduced ; if the 
reverse also is invariably the case, that is, in propor- 
,,tion as a people are ignorant and barbarous, their go- 
vernment is arbitrary, — it will not, we trust, be hazard- 
ing too much, or stiew that we are too hasty in our con- 
clusion, if we lay it down as a general rule. 
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rWeihopenot to foe misunderstood^ or that we canibr 
an instant be supposed desirous to advocate the c^uiae 
.pf. bad governments^ or to inculcate any doctrine tend- 
i^ to support them. There seems to be a prevail 
rerrorin hnagining that^ in a civilized country^ the go- 
yei^ment can command public opinion ; this is far fix)m 
beii)g,the case. A govemmentt we repeat it^ in a coun- 
.try whe]:e public opinion is powerful^ must be directed 
by such public opinion^ and follow its dictates ^. 

Whether a despotic government can prevent the 
•growth of public opinion or not^ seems doubtful. It can 
(^heck civilization by< prohibiting commerce and manu- 
lactiires ; by rendering the tenure of property insecure ; 
by preventing facility of communication, and by substi* 
tutiog superstition and bigotry for moral principle, and 
religious feeling and ignorance for civilization. All 

* Let us for example suppose, that the despotism of Turkey was 
at this moinent ecstablished in England. It is clear to a demon- 
stration, that it would not be tolerated by tlie people, and could 
only be supported by an overpowering foreign force. Suppose that 
the English constitution was established to-morrow at Constantir 
tiople, it is nearly equally certain that it would not continue. The 
heads of half the representative part of the legislative would some 
day be taken off, the rest bastinadoed and turned out of doors, and 
despotism would be re-established ; there wou^ld be no public opinion 
to support a free government, no middle class, no information, no- 
thing but an ignorant and fanatical lower class, easily led by 
popular clamour, or influenced by some active leader, or favourite 
of the mob or army. But supposing the Turks to give up their 
superstition and their ignorance, to become civilized, to be pos- 
sessed of information, of moral principle, of facility of communica- 
tion, and, as a result of all these, to have a large middle class of 
society, created by wealth and industry, then would public opinion 
have it3 influence, and despotism would fall. 
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this certainly may be done to a certain extent^ 
despot having- the unlimited control over an ignorant 
population ; but then the difficulty is, that, by such steps, 
(as wealth and civilization is now power and pohtical 
importance,) the despot renders his people weaker io 
relation to the neighbouring' states, and in point of 
wealth, power, and political importance, a mere nullity. 
Although a despotic g-overnment, therefore, can, by 
arbitrary acts, prevent the growth or dawn of civiliza^ 
tion, yet should, by any circumstance, civilization, in 
such a country, reach to a certain point, and public 
opinion be thereby created, then despotism ia at an 
end*. It may, we think, be -eaid, that in whatever 
country there is a small middle class in proportion tA 
the lower cLtlss, little moral principle, and, consequentlyi' 
little civilization, public opinion cannot have muck 
weight ; and a free and representative government gatt 
scarcely be able to preserve its existence, as its influence 
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• Let us for a moment imagine that the despotic government 
oFa country should entertain the insane idea of preventing Ihe dawn 
of civiHualion and of puhlic opinion from appearing, and to carry 
this into effect, was to take the most effectual means for checking 
the production «f wealth, by forbidding the use of machinery, the 
facility of communication and of commerce amongst the people and 
with other nations. Such a nation, it is evident, would not be liki 
its neighbours, and would remain poor and powerless ; whilst th* ' 
others augmented their capital and Iheir middle class of society. ' 
Sucli an attempt, however, could scarcely be made by any govertt!- ' 
mentin the present day, unless aided by a lower class equally igno- 
rant and fanatical with that in Turkey. At present, such an attempt 
could not be made but indirectly, by prohibitions or heavy duties, 
&c. &C-I not by absolute reatrielion, wfiich would be too evident to 
any people in these days. 
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and pbwerv depeod on ilie» eaitent of pnblio opitnoii^ and 
on Uie Eelaidve propoction8 of the upper, and more es^ 
peeially the middle, classes of socsiety. . 

It .does not appear that pubhc opinion can exist in 
any. oonununity without the requisites that have be^i 
entonerated^ and to render its power complete^ they 
must all CQust to a certain degree. Civilization alone> 
in a people witiiout a paper religious ieelbg or mond 
principle^ would not constitute public opinion ^« If 
&cility of communication were wanting in a community, 
it would be difficult to find public opinicHi powerful, 
whicb^ although, it might and naturally would, on any 
subject, be felt by the community as strongly if they 
possessed all the requisites fiir it and feciUty of commu* 
nication ; yet, if this last were wanting, public opinion 
would lose (me ofits most powerful attributes, which is the 
knowledge that such a sentiment was general through* 
out the community. Not to be further tedious on this 
subject, it will suffice to mention, that if any of the 
requisites already mentioned, as necessary to the for* 
mation of piiblic opinion, are thought by any one not 

* This can be observed ia many instances. We do not approve* 
as we have said, examples taken from the ancients ; yet, in this 
instance, if we might be allowed to take one, we should refer to the 
Grecian repubtics* and to the days of Rome under the Cesan ; in 
more modem periods to the Venetian and Genoese republics, to the 
time of Louis XIV., in France, and even at a later period : in none 
of those countries, at the time mentioned, did public opinion exist. 
Although civilization had made considerable property, there was: 
little moral principle, general information, or facility of communica- 
tion, and, consequently, nothing like what we have defined to be 
public opinion was then to be founds 
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essentially requisite, let him only reflect on the state of 
a country where public opinion was in existence without 
such a requisite, and it will be found that, in such a 
case, public opinion could scarcely have influence. 

It seems, therefore, that pubUc opinion cannot b« 
found in a community without its havings advanced to a 
certain point in the accumulation of capital, sufficient to 
create a certain proportion of the upper and middle 
classes of society. 

Those tribes of North American savages, or wanderi 
ing Indians, found in various paits of the globe, who 
support themselves by hunting, or by the chance pro 
duce of the earth, are the peoj)le tliat may be said ta 
be the poorest, that live in the state of greatest desti' 
tution, and whose privations and hardships must, of 
course, be greater than can be felt in the next state; 
which is that of pastoral nations, whose property consisbi 
entirely iti their flocks, who form a sort of wandering 
community, like the Arabs of the desert, that migrate 
from place to place in search of pasture for their herds, 
or water for their use, without any settled property ia 
land, or habits of tillage. Such a community must, of 
course, from their mode of life, suifer privations; but 
possessed of their flocks, they have some resource^ are 
more civilized, and suffer much less than the former. 
After these may be mentioned the agricultuml commu- 
nity, who are sufficiently civilized to cultivate the earth, 
and wlio can support themselves by regular crops, 
&c., &c., for which they labour and are rewarded. 
Tliese, it is evideut, are in a superior state of civiliza- 
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tioBj ,oadL are possessed of more property than the former ; 
how&Vi^r, jsuch a community so .&r eivilized as only 
tO: till the land and raise: the produceof the soil, would^ 
without pommeroe or manu&ctures^ or other industry^ he 
possessed of little capitaL Having no demand for the 
produce, of the land further than what might be required 
tQ jwswer and to supply their own wants^ they would 
cqni^ne themselves tp the raising of what was just suf-^ 
ficient for their own consumption. The produce o( one 
year would probably prove enough to supply the de- 
mand^ or according to the productiveness of the season^ 
or its deficiency, be a litUe above^ or a little under the 
general wants of the commpnity. In such a state of 
things, it is evident no superabundant capital would be 
created^ s^nd at the end of a given time, say a century> 
or any other period^ the people. would be neaily in the 
same situation as at its commencement ; the yearly 
produce would be consumed, and little or no capital 
would remain. la none of these states (tiie agricultural 
included^) in Europe^ was there any thing like a middle 
class of society *^ no additional capital being created^ 

* In the savage state, it is . evideDt no middle class would 
be found. In the pastoral state, there would in general be an 
upper class, that is, the proprietors of the flocks ; the rest might 
consist of their followers or dependants, and in such a state no 
middle class would be in existence. In the agricultural country, 
such a country, if in Europe, having, in general, been conquered by 
some warlike tribe; Uie land would be fbund chiefly possessed by an 
upper class and by the church, without a middle class ; as in Eng- 
land, after the conquest by William ; and before the reformation, 
in Russia, in Poland, &c. &c. This observation of course would 
not bold in a country colonused by a civilized peq^e, which, jfirom it» 
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the population mig'ht increase^ but the proportion 
the Beveral classes of society with regard to each other 
would remain the same ; that is, au upper and an 
immense lower class of society would be found. Ill 
Buch a state might nations continue for centuries, with* 
out a middle class, without facility of communication, at 
any of the other requisites for the formation of publid 
epinion. Such was the situation of England some cen- 
turies ago ; such is the present state of some countries 
on the continent of Europe. Now, supposing that, in 
a country so circumstanced, the means or the powa^ 
of manufacturing articles of any description were intnjJ 
duced, that commerce was established, in short, that 
an interchange of commodities took place with other 
countries, it is evident that, in a given time, (say a 
k century,) a quantity of capita] is created (and therefore 
I a middle class) proportionate to the industry, the ex-4 
I ient of commerce, the manufactures, and the other 
I loeans of creating wealth, possessed by this commu- 
nity*. 

n&ture, would at once be subdivided, and form a middle class, bs la 
the United Slates of America, New Holland, &c. &c. An excep-J 
tion, perhaps, of the European states, oug'ht to be made with regard 
to Switzerland, a country chiefly agricultural, where, however, no 
feudal system was formed, and where a middle class seems to haVB 
existed merely from agriculture, 

* The manufactures and commerce of one country, not only 
stimulate and augment the industry of any other nation with whom 
there is communication, but it also follows that the individuals of 
the countries where such truiSc is carried on become more active 
and more industrious, as new wants and wishes are excited, that 
caa cmly be gratified by exertion. Where no articles of luxury or 
domestic ctnnfort are to be obtained, the labourer may, perhaps, b* 
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i It may be imagined by some, that, in these obsenrai 
tions^ too much stress is laid on pablic opinion^ and on 
the extent and information, and influence of the middle 
class of society^ and^ also, that sufficient allowance is 
not made for the prejudices of nations^ and for feelings 
of bigotry or superstition that may still be found 
amongst them. With such an opinion we cannot 
agree : there is no doubt that nations or ^communities 
may be swayed by. prejudices^ may be influenced by 
bigoted or superstitious ideas ; but these can only be 
found where there still exists a certain degree of igno- 
rance and want of divyization; Wherever these are 
to be founds they disappear before proper religioqs 
feelings infom^ation^ and civilization^ as mists before 
the rising sun. Let any one look at a civilized and 
well'Uiformed community, possessed of moral princi<- 
pies ; littie or no bigotry will be found amongst them. 
To enter into a detailed account of the degrees of 
superstition, which at various times have filled the minds 
of men in different ages and differ^t countries, would be 
quite useless ; it will be always found amongst man- 
kind, to be in proportion to the extent of ignorance^ 
and want of proper religious feeling. On taking an 
enlarged view of the subject, it appears that^ as civiliza- 

satisfied to obtain for himself and family the bare necessaries of 
life : if, however, some little luxury or comfort can be acquired by an 
hour s additional labour, he may, and probably will, feel desirous to 
obtain it ; the consequence is an additional stimulus given to in(H- 
vidual exertion, and the desire in individuals to improve their 
situation, a feeling to which the wealth of a country chiefly owes its 
existence. 
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tion and proper religious feeliug advance, superstition 
I and bigotry disappear. Such being the case, both time 
I tnd trouble is saved by looking at the effect of these 
l eauses on a general principle, rather than by attending 
[ to any partial effects which those of an opposite tea- 
I ^ncy may have had on the minds of men. 
I 1,, The invention, improvement, and general use of 
I machinery, has, it is evident, a direct tendency to aug- 
I inent the power of public opinion by creating capital, 
I »ugmenting- the middle class, promoting information 
I -and facility of communication, which, as we have sai(^ 
[ iffhen supported by proper religious feeling, form public 
I pinion. 

I ; In former times, the increase of capital, even sup^ 
r posing some activity to prevail, and, consequently, the 
augmentation of civilization, and the creation of the 
middle class, could only increase in an arithmetical pro^ 
portion at most; whereas, since the introduction and 
use of machinery, the increase may be said to be in 4 
geometrical ratio: the same of public opinion *. 



I 



is of coDsidemble importance i 
n giving it a power ami influeoi 



' Facility of communicatiou 
L cementing public opinion, and 
^tbat it niiglit not otlierwise possess. Of what service to the 

■aunity would Ihe best sentiment on any given subject prove, or the 
Lbest written book, if neither could be made known, if neither could 
E>,«itend beyond the place where they first originated. In the present 
■ llay an opinion, by being printed and disseminated, can with ease 
W^ " wafled from Indus to the Pole," and pour out the best feeling^ 

tpd beat sentiments of the human mind, in a thousand different 

Aannels. Facility of communication, moreover, promotes the 
t, Adoption of a discovery or improvement. But it is unnecessary 19 

dwell oa advantages that are obvious. 
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' ThfertJ Iseerts iio probability, that the mfluenc^ of 
ptibfic opinion will remain stationary in those countries 
where it has already become manifest, or that it will 
not show itself even in others, where, at the present 
moment, such a sentiment is scarcely known- 

That public opinion must increase in power where 
now it exists, seems clear when it is considered how 
mudi capital, when once created, has a tendency to 
augment: as capital augments, the middle class of 
society increases in the same proportion, and this effect 
would take place, even if all improvement in machinery, 
and tihe use of it, were to remain stationary. Such an 
operation would naturally follow from the power of 
augmentation almost inherent in capital of every de- 
scription ; but when the almost daily increase of the 
uiSe of machinery, together with the improvements and 
intentions that are constantly making, are taken . also 
into the account, it is clear to a demonstration, that, in 
such a case, capital, and consequently civilization, the 
middle class of society, and the power of public opinion, 
must increase in such a country (England for example) 
beyond the bounds of any determinable limit. 

In those nations, even where the greatest igno- 
rance and want of the middle classes is to be found, it 
seems probable that, at some period or another, and 
that, perhaps, not far distant, commerce, manufac- 
tures, or the assistance of machinery, will be called in ; 
and in such a case, the creation of capital follows 
almost as a matter of course* Let us imagine, for 

example, a country in which there is to be found a 

D 
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small upper dass of society, and an immense lower 
class, utterly ignorant ; and^ as is usually the oase^ tk^ 
latter the slaves or dependants of the former^ the whc^ 
under a despotic government. Although such a couuti^ 
may be extensive and populous^ yet its influence and 
power must in some measure depend on the revenue 
4hat the government can squeeze out of the people: it 
is evident^ if the people are poor^ little can be obtained 
from them, and such a government can have but little 
influence or power on other nations, not, perhaps, so 
numerous^ but possessed of more capital and greater 
credit and resources*. It follows, therefore, that the 
despotic government, although, probably, adverse to 
improvement on principle, may be obliged to tolerate, 
even to encourage, the creation of capital, by p^mit^ 
ting the use of machinery, the export of commodities; 
in short, in allowing its subjects to exert their industry 
to create capital, and, consequently, to lay the founda^ 

* Since the invention of gunpowder, the system of warfare is 
entirely changed. In ancient times we find the Goths and Vandals 
overrunning Italy, the Turks conquering Greece, in short, the most 
ferocious and barbarous people overcoming those more civilized, by 
dint of numbers and courage. Since gunpowder has been in use^ 
an entire revolution in warfare has occurred ; that nation, which has 
the best served artillery, the best mounted and best formed armies,, 
tsufficient magazines, &c. &c., is, cteleru paribus, the most likely to 
obtain victory. In short, capital or credit, which is the same thing 
in this case, are absolutely necessary ; and that country is moi^t 
likely to be powerful and to emerge successfully from a contest with 
another, that has the ^p*eatest abundance of capital* provided ther^ 
exists any thing like an equality in other respects. It follows, 
therefore, that, in war, that nation where public opinion has jnfiur 
ence, is more powerful than another of equal extent and populatiooi 
Ivbeie such public opinioi) do^ not exis^. 
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tion for a middle class of society^ and for the formation 
of public opinion^ which, as it gains strength, will 
gradually root out the despotic government, and encou- 
rage, in its stead, a more liberal and enlightened one. 
If we cast our eyes to the north, or to the south of 
Europe, it is difficult not to perceive that such a result 
must some day follow the common exertion of that 
industry and activity so natural to man. Even suppos- 
ing a despotic government to be fully aware that this 
result must inevitably take place, it seems scarcely 
possible, that any means, devised by the ingenuity of 
man, could check such a result. So anxious does a 
despot feel at all times to increase his influence, and to 
enjoy luxuries by means of money, that he would be 
anxious for the present, regardless of the future, and 
might encourage the activity and industry of his people 
from that cause alone. What is here said -regarding 
those countries that are most barbarous and ignorant 
may not follow immediately, and will, perhaps, require 
time to bring it about. A superabundant capital, and 
an extensive middle class, are not created at once ; but 
sooner or later, such a result may be expected to take 
place*, and this may occur even in less time than 
might at first seem probable. 

* Even in Turkey such an event may occur, not however in the 
present day. The feeling of bigotry, and that inclination to idleness 
so prevalent amongst barbarous and ignorant nations, may counter- 
act the creation of capital for some time ; but by degrees, as this last 
increases, even in a trifling degree, the other two will diminish in 
the same proportion ; although, to eradicate these two powerful feel- 
ings amongst the Turks will be a work of time, and, at first of diffi- 
culty : but it must be recollected, that when once civilization takes 
hold, it shoots in a surprising manner. D 2 
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Chapter L 

§1- 

To explain the rise and progress of public opinion in 
England^ it will be necessary to take a summary review 
of our history from the dissolution of the Heptarchy to 
the present time, to separate this into different periods, 
and to attempt to ascertain the state of public opinion 
(if any existed) in each period. 

1. From the conquest to the restoration in 1660. 

2. From the restoration to the revolution in 1688. 

3. From the last-mentioned period to the accession 
of George I. 

4. From the accession of George I., to the death of 
George II • 

5. From the commencement of the reign of George 
III.^ to tl)e present time. 

In the consideration of these several periods, it wiU 
be found invariably, that, in proportion as the intelli- 
gence, wealth, civilization, middle classes of society, or 
in other words, as public opinion has increased, the form 
of government has invariably become more mild, liberal, 
enlightened and free : certainly it must be allowed, that 
the change in the religion of the country at the Refor- 
mation was highly important : but then this arose, in a 
great measure, from the increase of the middle class, and 
the state of information that existed ; although of course. 
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when the reforraation was effected, it facilitated and en- 
couraged, in its turn, the increase of every description 
of industry, and therefore the increase of civilization 
and public opinion. The investigation of public opinion 
ought, for many reasons, to begin with a consideration 
of that sentiment in England, in preference to any 
otheir part of Europe, not only because it is ottr hativfe 
country > but because it was the first state of consequenee 
in Europe, where public opinion made its appearand 
and was declared ; for although some small republic*, 
either in the Mediterranean or elsewhere, had, from A 
particular combination of cailses, chiefly their activity 
and wealth, created by commercial enterprise, somefliing 
resembling a free government and a middle class of so- 
ciety, yet they were on too small a scale, and too quickly 
swallowed up by the great powers in their neighbouft. 
hood, to afford sufficient time for a clear investigation, 
or an accurate delineation of the rise of public (pinion. 
In England, the dawn and formation, and subsequent 
growth of public opinion may be traced ; no foreigft 
aggression having occurred during the period above 
alluded to, that could interrupt the march of civili^a^ 
tion or the gradual increase of the requisites for public 
opinion already named, and defined in the introduction 
to these observations. 

It will be seen that, in the period of the civil war un^ 
der Charles I., and the contest between that monarch 
and parliament, we attribute, in a great measure, his 
downfal to the state of public opinion being against 
Jhim ; from the circumstance that the middle class of tiiat 
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day, and those who had acquired wealth, and were en- 
titled to more consideration, did not find it from that 
sovereign or his court. In this assertion, however, we 
mean to state what, in our opinion, was the leading 
cause of the revolution : there might, and there pro" 
bably did, exist minor causes, that influenced the nation* 
It may be said, and with truth, that if the reformation 
had not taken place previously to that period, the king 
would have been supported on the throne by the lower 
class influenced by the clergy. This is undoubtedly true : 
but what occasioned the reformation in England ? — ^the 
same cause that created public opinion : that is, general 
information, proper reli^ous feeling, civilization, &c., 
spreading through the community ; so that, in fact, the 
same cause that brought about the reformation, brought 
about the opposition made by parliament to the un«» 
limited prerogative of the crown : the reformation was, 
therefore, the effect of this improvement ; and so yvos 
the first opposition of parliament to Charles I. Wo 
think it best, therefore, to go at once to the leading 
causes, not to judge by thdr partial effects, but by 
their result on the people at large. 

It appears that England, like most other countries^ 
had, in days of ignorance, been subject both to conquests 
and internal commotions. The last conquest^ about 
eight hundred years ago, was the occasion of establish* 
ing the feudal system, which seems to have been a sort 
of compact between the conqueror, his followers, and the 
church : that is, the followers formed an upper class, t6 
whom waa given or bebnged nearly the whole landed 
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property of the country, on certain conditions ; these in 
return supported on the throne the family of th$in^yi<* 
dual from whom they received their possessions* .ISie 
church, in those days possessed of ccmsiderable powf^^ 
supported both, and in return was supported audrc^n* 
dered more powerful by them : the mass of the natives 
formed the lower class. In those days, in England^ as 
well as in most countries in Europe where conquest esia"- 
blished the feudal system, scarcely was a middle clasSiin 
existence. If individuals, not more numerous than tbe 
upper-class, were found who might be included in .tibp 
middle class, their numbers were not sufficiently, great, 
and their ignorance was such as to render them of ao 
importance whatever, which is usually the case where a 
middle class is not numerous, and ignorant^ What ren^ 
ders the middle class at present so powerful in Magr 
land, is, more than any other circumstance, the massof 
property of which in the aggregate they are po8sessed> 
superior in a great proportion to all the other property 
in the community: when, to the influence belonging to 
property, is added the activity and information n<ow so 
general in England, the /extraordinary power of public 
opinion and its influence will cease to be a subject. of 
suiprise. r i 

In the accoimts received from historians of fermer 
tunes, one may in general assume that sufficient allcm- 
anoe is not made by them for the state of ignorance 
and of barbarism that was prevalent in those' days^ 
At the time of the conquest, and for a considerable 
period afl;er, it seems that England was entirely under 
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the control of a sovereign who ruled in neariy as 
despotic a manner as the Sultan in Turkey* The gra- 
dual dawn of public opinion will be perceived to 
arise i in those places where a middle class was cre- 
ated by manu&ctures or commerce^ and where, con- 
sequently^ the requisites for public opinion could be 
produced. The moment that the inhabitants of any 
town or city had by these means obtained a certain 
degree of capital and some of the requisites of public 
opinion^ we find them invariably desirous to secure their 
persons and property by certain privileges, charters, 
&;c- &c., which, by some means or other, they generally 
obtained from the crown. Their capital, and the seve- 
ral requisites for the formation of public opinion^ were 
certainly much weak^ ihan at present, indeed some 
scarcely existed. How was it possible to render infor- 
mation general amongst those persons, even of the mid- 
dle class, before printing was invented ; and even if it 
had been in existence, the want of fadlity of commu- 
nication*,^ and, consequently, ttie difficulty of spreading 
information was so great» that the few requisites that did 
mst were in a weak state: yet, however, such is the 
innate love for independence and security of property, 
that we find, in the early days of civilization in England, 
certain ^privileges obtained by commercial and manufac- 
turing towns^ On the samfe principle, and exactly for 
the same reason, one may observe the ssune occurrence 
and the same results in other parts of Europe f, and 

* From want of conveyances, badness, or non-existence of roads, 
daii^er of travelling, &c. &c. ' 
t Such as^the HaiiseTowiis,tlierepublicsof Venice, Genoa»&c.&c 
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•everywhere, in whatever place, some pursuit oCaAn^bcf 

\ or commercial activity, or other cause, creates capital. 

This capital, in subdividing, forms a middle class, which 

being- possessed of a proper religious feeling, informt- 

ation, civilization, and facility of communication, esta^ 

, bhshes public opinion, — a sentiment that is always 

I turned towards liberty and security of persons and 

property. 

In aU probabihty, the conquest of England by 'Wil'- 
liam the Norman retarded the rise of public opinion for 
some centuries, in consequence of the division of land 
made by the conqueror, which was in accordance with 
the feudal system regularly adopted by most sovereigns 
in Europe, to secure themselves and their descendant* 
on the throne. The system seems to have been, to 
parcel out nearly all the land of the country amongBtj- 
their followers which formed the upper class, leavinj 
the rest, consisting probably of those indigenous to Uie 
soil, to form the lower class ; which last being kept in a 
state of profound ignorance, were easily influenced by 
the church, which, in the days of popery, always had 
great power, both from their possessions and their spi- 
ritual influence, assisted by the crown and the upper 
class. A nation, so circumstanced, could, by no possi- 
bility, emerge from such a state, and form a middle class 
and the requisites for public opinion, as the produce 
created from agriculture, which was little or nothing of 
capital, was, of course, consumed almost as soon a» 
created. Thus no commerce, no manufactures, no in-' 
dustry, beyond the mere cultivation of the land and the 
providing of absolute necessaries, existed in the country 
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in former times. Unless, therefore^ a mi<idle class had 
exiled by the possession of moderate portions oi land> 
it coold scarcely rise into existence*. In those days> 
therefore^ the towns had not acquired a sufficient de^ 
gree of wealth to desire or to obtsun those charters and 
immunities, for which, at a subsequent period, they 
were so eager f . 

The upper class then consisted of those barons chiefly 
solidtous to be distinguii^ed by their bravery and 
martial achievements^ and of courtiers anxious to obtain 
the approbation or the boons at the disposal of the 
monarch. Although this upper class was ignorant in the 

* It may not be improper to observe, that, as ia most countries 
of Europe^ the conquest of the land enabled the sovereign to por>- 
^on it amongst his followers or dependants, who, in return, gave 
him, when required, military service with their vassals, villains, 
6te. 'fte. : these feudal lords; therefore, with the Icrwier clhss, formed 
tbe nation. . In .states coloniEed by a civilized people, or in wild 
lands cultivated, the same is not the case, as land, instead of beinf^ 
assigned by the conqueror to one proprietor, is assigned X)nly to 
those who can purchase or cultivate what they obtain : instead of 
one great proprietor, therefore, several small ones are formed ;. and 
in such a state, an extensive middle class rises up in a short time, 
and the lower class is much less numerous in proportion. This 
diflbrence between the classes in one country and another, is of 
considerable importance, as we shall see hereafter, to the formation 
of the requisites for the formation of public opinion ; and renders it 
more powerful, at this monient, in the United States of North Ame- 
rica, ^aa in some kingdoms on the continent of Europe. 

t It must not be omitted that as, in those days, the poor were not 
assisted by any poor's laws, they relied wholly on the bounty and 
charitable donations of the monasteries and other church establish- 
ments. In those days, little or no rent was obtained from the landi; 
the proprietor gave produce instead of money to the poor 3 this 
produce could necessarily be expended in no other manner than in 
supporting those of the lower class in want of such assistance. 
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extreme^ yet they were uphdd by their possessions^^ their 
union with the king^ and : the ignorance of the lower 
class^ over whom the church, by means of the {K'iests 
and the benefactions given> possessed very great in*' 
fluence. Nearly the whole of the landed property of 
the kingdom belonged to the . feudal lords and the 
church, who, between them, divided this country^ .The 
produce of the lands of the barons was employcid b$, 
supporting their retainers, who lived on their bounty m 
times of peace, and followed them to war when their 
seiTices were required *. Although these feudal lords 
were illiterate and ignorant in the extreme, yet they 
were probably superior in education and intelligence to 
their villains and bondsmen, who existed in a state of 
ignorance and barbarism, of which one can, in the 
present day, scarcely form an idea. There seems , tp 
have been no settled plan of state policy. Wars were 
then undertaken, not from any political consideration^ 
or to ensure any important advantage to the nation, but 
from the most contemptible or the worst motives ima- 
ginable. Sometimes, in consequence of court intrigues ; 
sometimes to find occupation for the savage and rest- 
less spirit of the nobles ; but probably more commonly 
for the purpose of enabling the ruling power to obtain 
the command of a military . force, or to obtain extra-* 
ordinary subsidies or supplies from the nation. 

* That love of war so common and so remarkable in those days, 
ori^nated, probably, not merely from an ardent feeling for military 
renown and glory, but from the lov^ of plunder and the facility thiat 
it gave to a baron with a large number of followers to support them 
at free quarters on the country, when tmable or unwilling to support 
them at home. 
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Sometimes predatory excursions (for which England 
•was well situated) ware undertaken for the purpose of 
collecting' booty and harassing the enemy. This is 
exemplified in the various expeditions to France^ so 
often attempted^ and at such diflFerent periods. 

It is quite evident, as we have already said, that for 
a considerable time after the conquest, nothing like 
public opinion (such as it has been defined) existed in 
England. 

§2- 

The conference of the English barons with King 
John (A. D. 1215), in which they obtained from him 
the ratification of Magna Charta, seems to shew the 
fears entertained by those barons of that tyrant's cruel 
and perfidious disposition, which united them together, 
and induced them to exact some security from him for 
his future conduct ; but it does not appear from the 
events that followed the meeting at Runnymede, that 
much was gained at that time by the concessions ex- 
torted from King John, and it was scarcely possible for 
any great advantage to follow. No information or 
middle class existed then in country ; subsequently, 
however, •^ Magna Charta,'* as a sort of foundation for 
the structure of the constitution,' proved of considerable 
service to succeeding generations*. 

* The grant of Magna Charta from King John to his barons, 
shews that the latter were desirous to obtain some sort of protec- 
tion for themselves and successors from the power of the king. 
The same sort of desire has probably actuated the upper class 
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' The assembly of barons^ eoclesiastios^ and oommons^ 
(at that time the latter were only representatives of tba 
lower class^) that was summoned by the Earl of Leioea? 
ter^ under Henry III.^ did not much resemble what at 
present is understood by the word paiiiament^ aod 
proved then also of little service^. 

from the most ignorant times to the present. Such boons, how- 
ever, given to a people nearly barbarous, with a moderate uppef 
class, scarcely any middle class, and an extensive lower daas^ all 
which were totally uninformed, and destitute of the requisites for 
the formation of public opinion, was not likely to prove of much 
service, except as a sort of precede(nt to be followed in future. It 
is, however, an important. instrument in itself, not only as it evinces 
the desire of some in England, even in those days, to secure their 
independence, and to obtain concessions from the monarch, but m 
a standard in all future ages for those desirous of securing their 
liberty. After the charter had been granted and ratified by John, 
it does not appear that either that monarch or his successors were 
less arbitrary or less tenacious of their prerogative. 

* At that period, if the constitution had been established as it 
was in 1688, if the Bill of Rights, the Habeas Corpus, and all the 
other safeguards of liberty had been in existence, there is little pro- 
bability that they would have continued any time ; and if they ha4 
by some chance remained in existence, it is quite certain they 
would either have been disregarded or have proved of no service. 
Civilization, then, had made little progress, and the middle class 
of society did not exist ; and whatever inclination there might be 
amongst a few well-intentioned and worthy men to secure these 
blessings, it is evident that, with a rude, unlettered upper class, no 
middle class, and a barbarous lower class, the power of the king, or 
of the nobles, assisted by the churchy must always have proved too 
great, to secure the due administration of any law, or the security 
of any one to whom the existing government was hostile. 

The barons and ecclesiastics, in the assembly above alluded to, 
did not in any- manner represent the people: the barons attended 
on their own behalf, and tiie others attended to represent, or rather 
to preserve and augment, their own interests, and the rights of the 
cburdu As to the lower class, the remaixdng part of the nation, thej 
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The only dianner in whi€h such an assemUy could 
})Q considered useful^ was in the same manner as it 
has been said tiiat Magna Charta might be^ by giving^ 
Bot only to posterity, but also to those persons in the 
Country sufficiently enlightened^ a rude sort of notion 
of meeting together^ and of forming a constituted as* 
sembly, which represented or secured the rights of thq 
people. 

The commons assembled at this time could only be 
considered as the representatives of the lower class, 
from the circumstance that it was not until a much later 
period that a middle class was in existence *. At this 

were looked on as nothing;, and were, ii^ fact, the bondmen of the 
barons, or the church, and, therefore, could not be considered as 
l^pssessed of any separate interests. When a middle class began 
to be created in towns, by associations for manufacture or com* 
merce, of course a change began to take place ; but it was long 
after this period. 

* The commons who were summoned, and who attended on 
those occasions, did not probably possess even that rude sort of 
education which, in those days, was bestowed on those intended 
for the church : they were, certainly, not the country gentlemen oi 
these times ! 

The manner in which the house of commons was first established, 
seems to shew that our ancestors gave more attention to the in* 
^uence of cities and borou^s than has. been given of late years. 
It is quite clear that the individuals who were sent by those places 
were intended to represent the commercial, manufacturing, and 
momed interests of the countjry. Now these have increased, per- 
haps, one thousand fold since those days ; yet the number of the 
members for towns has not, for upwards of a century, been aug- 
mented : whilst, from a depreciation in the value of money, the free* 
h/olders in counties have been extended. Taking, therefore, the 
s^me proportion, it would seem that the conunercial, manufacturing, 
a|lld<inQ^ied interests in the community are npt so much repre- 
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period it carniot be said that any dvilization <>t middle 
class existed in the coifflLtry. There seems, tberafore^ 
little for us to notice further, ccmceming those !dftys> 
likely to illustrate the subject The wars of <tlife 
Roses^ and the rival claims of the houses of York anfd 
Lancaster^ kept the people in a state df agitation^ ■ and 
by rendering property and the fruiis of industiy insev 
cure^ thereby prevented improvement, industry/ ci^rifi* 
zation, and the progress of public opinion, by keeping 
back the requisites for its formation, without whidb no 
nations can grow into civilized society. ? 
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§3. _ ,,. 

It was not until the reign of Henry VIII., that a 
perceptible change took place, and the state of ^ the 
people becartie ameliorated. •' 

This change arose from the long and profound 
peace the nation enjoyed under Henry VII., from the 
permission granted by that politic prince to the 
great landholders to alienate their estates. The long 
period of peace encouraged habits of industry and 
commercial activity amongst all classes, which occi* 
sioned the creation of capital, and the activity of the 
people, by producing objects of comfort or luxury^, 
which augmented the inclination* of the landed projnif 

sehted, considering their increase, as they formerfy were in par- 
liament, 

* It is evident that where nothing was to be obtained beybttd 
subsistence and clothing, the landed proprietor of those days Had 
little temptation to distress his fortune by extending his expendit\iM 
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ibro to mcr^Hse their aspenditore^ andy eonseqiieiitiy^ 
enoooMgped ihefii to part witb. their property by sale^ 
and;therdby tended to-creaiB a middle dass of societyt 
•It miistalso be . remembered, that ihe r soppressiiiii of 
the monastenes, and of the abbey lands^ and the spofih 
ation oftbe church by Henry YiU.^ in the course of his 
rdlgn^.oocasioned a > distribution of laml^ which had i 
smiilar teadeocy; as will appear / &bm the followii^ 
events*- •'-. • n- 1.:.- ; ■ . • •; -: f 

During, the. period to; which we ane aHuding, it is tpm^ 
bable that some. iipprovement might have taken plaoe> 
in the civilization and information of the people ; but it 
was so slight as. not to be perceptible by any particular 
ev^ts^ ^i this distance of time. ; 
..line seeds of ; a:. very considerable change > were lai4 
in the reign of Henry YIL^ which tcok place as follows: 
i. This fr'm^, and; hisiadidsers, were both Jealouft and 
afiraid of the/powe^ of. the.beroQs; and although the 
most turbuli^nt aud&^ous had.perished in the wars of 
tljie jElosfs^ and.iii the. subsequent battie that placed. him 
pn. the throne^ yet.it iwas evident that the s:uccessors to 
t^eir states WQi^Jd inberit their power, and that^ sooner 
or Jater» they nught j^l iiuclined to renefw.the civil wars* 
lapr^erj there^cnre^ to secure to himself and to hisde- 

beyond his itieafis; as the surplus obuld only b^ spent on otheri^ or 
in acts of charity. But the case was different when articles of luxury 
were introducLed ; then the whol^ ei^pendijture, of a* proprietor, miglrt 
be expended on himself, and the inclination to exceed was, of 
course, greater. Then it was. that the .legislature supported the 
coyrts qf justice in the Miction of fines and recoveries^ and the cpn- 
jsequent cutting off of entails : the alienation of the large estatec^ 
in many cases, followed as a matter of course. 

E 
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scendants, uadislurbed possession of the throne, and to 

^void internal dissensions, he resolved to lessen their in- 

flaence and curb their power, which was to be done most 

effectually, by permitting those^ so inclined, to alienate 

their property. To bring this about, however, it was 

«ecessarytoalterthelawof entails, or to lessen its force; 

ffhis was no easy matter, as the barons were aware oi 

i Die chance of civil wars, and of the risk thereby incurred 

I of losing their estates, always, as a body, felt partial to 

I the law of entails ; and if a legislative enactment to that 

I pffect had been proposed, might have opposed it, or, at 

, least, might have suspected the motive of the monarch in 

I «ich an attempt, which would have proved a bar to hiS 

plans. To aid this plan, the courts of law lent theit 

I powerful assistance, and by their connivance, the fiction 

, jcas adopted of levying fines and suffering recoveries, fO*, 

I the purpose of cutting off the further extension of thft- 

' 0Dtail ; then tlie proprietors of estates found themselva* 

I gradually relieved from the operation of the law, and 

soon availed themselves of the power lately aequii-ed, of 

I alienating their property. At that time, the estates of 

ihe barons were, in general, far more extensive than at 

any subsequent period ; and by this system of alienatioifc, 

' ihey became gradually less, as when ahenated they ustil' 

^iy were subdivided, and purchased by individuals more 

I to number tlian those who sold. Such an operation had 

h tendency to the formation of a middle class *. At this 

By this p ermi a si r>n to alienate, granted to the great landholders, 



I 
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[ ,a double advantage was gained at that time to strengthen thi 
[ eiice of the crown. One was (he lessening of the property 
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period^ (Hie reign of Henry Vll.) the nation enjoyed 
peace abroad^ and tolerable quiet at home ; and in a 
Blight degree commerce and- manufactures began to be 
enicouraged, or rather adopted by the pec^e, and oon^ 
sequently a small quantity of wealth or disposable capi- 
tal was obtained; which although^ at that time^ personal 
property was scarcely understood orknown, enabled a 
few who had created capital, to purchase land^ or^ in 
other words, to form the commencement of a middle 
class of society. As tbe industry of the people in: 
"Creased^ articles of luxury, such as they were esteemed 
in those days> were produced ; and the consequence was> 
that the barons who bad no means of expending their 
revenues, slight as they were, beyond the power of sup-* 
porting a number of retiunens in their castles^ felt in^ 
dined to dwell in the metropolis^ and to exp^d what- 
ever incomes they could command in those articles of 
luxury, and in such enjoyments of civilized society as 
were to be found ; although^ of course, at that time, 

upper class ; the only cla3s at that time that could in any manner 
oppose the royal prerogative, as no middle class was in existence. 
'The other was,-that the barons felt unwilling, hastily, ta enter 
^ntp a ^m\ ^ar» a-^rare that their states might be forfeite4 or lont 
to their descendants, as they could no longer be protecte4 by the 
strictness of the entails : thus it appears, that formerly the sove- 
reignly' to secure themselves on the throne, encouraged the feudal 
system When, from the turbulence qf the borons, a.rid tfie .frequent 
civil wars, they found this system dangerous, they exerte4 theiUi- 
selves to liesseh'thie influence of this Upper class, by 'diniinishin^ 
-their property, and thereby unwittingly promoted the formation of 
th0 middle class and of civilization ; which, however, must hx^ye 
advanced under almost any circumstances, and ultimately spreafl 
throughout the country. 

E 2 
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very limited. The production of these articles of Itumiy 
by some, and their consmnptioo by others, naturally 
produced an expenditui-e, and a change of property, . 
Thus, by imperceptible degrees, a new order of societjjl 
the middle class, began to make its appearance. 

The English are naturally industrious, prone to 1^1 
hour and exertion. Although, at this tijne, the state, ,^ 
commerce and manufactures was trifling ia the .e^fl 
treme, when compared to what it may be at pres^i^l 
yet there was enough to form, by degrees, somethii^'l 
Uke a middle class, or, at least, to assist in tlie alieoa^ ] 
tion of the large estates. , It is evident, that if no mainjp I 
fectures or commerce were in existence, it woul4ibe I 
nearly impossible for large proprietors to dispo^.,(^'l 
their lands, even if they were forced to do so by , an 
-expenditure beyond their income, as it seems difficultto 
■imagine whence the capital could be produced, without 
the above requisites to procure a purchaser : nor woulel 
.there exist any sellers in such a case, as the projwie^ 
tors of estates are brought to a necessity of alienating 
chiefly by the love of luxury, and the purchase of otiberg' 
.labour, which would scarcely happen, if no commeif- 
■■cial or manufacturing industry were in existence, as they 
would have nothing to purchase, and, cousequentlyj 
nto inducement to extravagance. In a nation pure^j^J 
^ricultural, where no manufactures or commerce eKistSkl 
.tiie upper class, if there is one, may remain nnchang^ 
'4br centuries, as no inducement is to be found for alien- 
cation, and no individuals to purchase, if such incUnatioa 
for sale existed. 
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lite ieeling^ of the nation, which manifested itself in 
favour of the reformation, was supported by the middle 
class of that day, as well as the upper. The act of 
Henry VIII., which spoiled the abbeys and other foun- 
dations, also had a tendency, by separating and subdi- 
viding' property, to increase the middle class, as before 
observed. The dawn of public opinion in England, 
though, at its commencement, weak and indistinct in the 
former reigns, yet began to be perceptible in that of 
Queen Elizabeth. It was probably a similar feehng 
that favoured the reformation, and brought about the ■ 
secession of this country from the see of Rome. 

Had the tenets and doctrine of Luther been promul- 
gated at an earlier period, in England, say a century 
before, in the reign of Henry IV. or V., it seems the 
people at that time would not have been sufficiently 
enlightened to receive and compreliend them, and still 
less so, had they been made known at any period of an 
earlier date : but these doctrines were made public at 
a tiine when there existed just sufficient information in 
the country, to enable the several classes, such as they 
then were, to understand them, and the consequence 
was, they were eagerly adopted throughout the com- 
munity. On taking a cursory view of the events that 
occurred during the reigns of Henry VIII., of Mary, 
and Elizabeth, it may, at first sight, appear as if some 
vacillation existed in public opinion (if such an appella- 
tion can be given to the feeling which then existed) con- 
cerning the reformation. The people seemed to change 
opinions with their sovereigns ; and, by foreigners, the 
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English have Been reproached with being 
eitlier too indifferent about tlieir religious ( 
being too subservient to the sovereign c 
adopting his sentiments. This reflection, however, can 
only arise from inattention to the state of the publio 
mind, Tlie fact was, that public opinion was, at the cOtili 
riiencement of the reformation, nearly equally balancf 
for and against the reformation; so great was 
%norance that prevailed throughout the country : tl 
consequence was, that, on whichever side the infli 
• ence of the crown was placed, an influence at thi 
period much more powerful than we can have an id) 
of at present, on that side did sentiment for or against 
popery preponderate ; but this could only have ^ted 
a short time ; tlie good sense and increase of Infonflar- 
tion, fast spreading throughout the country, durii^ 
flie reign of Elizabeth, would effectually have ov^- 
come all obstacles. If James I. had attempted to ii 
froduce popery, and to force his subjects into submi 
sion to the see of Rome, it may be doubtful whether 
public opinion could at that time have been suflBciently 
powerful to expel him from the throne, as it did his 
grandson, eighty years after ; but it is quite certain that 
James I. never would have succeeded in the attempt^ 
Jtad he felt snch an inclination. 

Even so early after the reformation as the latter part 

[ «f the reign of Elizabeth, so much was public opinion 

[augmented, that it would have been fruitless to attempt 

I flie restoration of papacy, and might have been attended 

with serious cousequeuces. Every year tliat succeeded. 
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added^ though perhaps in an imperceptible degree^ to 
the information of the people^ and particularly to the 
highet clas8> such as it was &t that period*. There 
can be.no doubt tiiat the reformation assisted in a very 
powerful manner the progress of civilization, and, con* 
sequently, the increase of the middle class, and of pub' 
lie opinion, as it encouraged tiie industry and activity> 
both commercial and manufkcturing, of the population 
in England t, aa it has done in every counfi^ whete it 

• 

has been established. At the same time that the reform-* 
otion produced these effects, the reformation was also 

* The changes in the government tinder Queen Mary and Eliza* 
t)eth, with fegard to papacy &nd the reformation, hd,ve, by soin^ 
historians, been . alhided td as evincing the plower of the sovereign 
over the feelings of the people. There is no doubt that, at 
this period, the influence and power of the sovereigns in England 
had no contfol \ but it cannot be lisserted that their power itt- 
fluenced the feelings 6f the mass of the people on this subject The 
fact seems to be, at that time the nation was nearly equally divided 
between catholics and protestants. The balance being nearly equal, 
the influence of the crown was sufficient to turn the scale on either 
side at that particular period ; but evety year that followed strength- 
ened tHe middle class and spread some informatioQ, though perhaps 
Tn a slow degree, over the community. Although James II. was 
probably possessed of the sam^ poyref as Mary, yet all his attenipts 
to introdvice popery were unavailing, and the nation Mras unanimous 
against him, because the nation was improved in civilization, and 
public bpiiiiori was powerful in the dayis of James tl., and in its 
infancy in thos^ of Mary. 

t That the protestant form of worship encourages industry of 
every description much more than Catholicism, is strongly exempli- 
fied at the present fhoment in the free cantons of Switzerland, 
tvhere the protestant and catholic ones are neighbours : a striking 
difference is observable between the neatness, appeiarahce of com- 
fort, wealth, and activity of the one, over the squalid appearance, 
cKrt, and poverty <5f the other. The di£feretice must be witnessed to 
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iirought about in some measure by the activity aihd tthm-' 
\ imercial industry that had taken place, so that it acted 
I jB'iid was acted on both as the cause and effect c£ 
I ^ increase of civihzation and the progress of public 
I ppinion. 

ji, It is singular that the ordinances of the church of 
L Rome (whether intentionally or not, is nothing to the 
I purpose) cheek, by several regulations of an ecclesias- 
tical as well as temporal nature, the progress of industry 
. and of its consequences on public opinion. 
1 f- Under Queen Elizabeth's long reign, the nation pro- 
[ peeded in a slow and gradual manner to augment its 
I industry, and to gather its fruits. The middle dass 
1- J»ping favoured by the alteration of the law regarding 
I peal property, to which allusion has been made, ajid 
^voured by the doctrines of tlie reformation. 
., Such was tlie state of England at the close of tliS' 
, reign. What small middle class there was in existeno^^ 
I was chiefly to be found in towns favourably situated for 
L jcommerce ; and this class, as such a class always has 
and always will be, was anxious to secure to itself a. 
xertain freedom and independence, aud appUed to the 
(Court, and was generally successful in obtaining a charter 
of incorporation or some commercial immunity or pri- 
l/vilege*. Thus this small middle class was created. 
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he duly appreciated. In other countries where the BdvantageB of 
.Boil and climate are equal, tlie same difTerence is perceivable, where 
I -She difference of the religious tenets is found to exist. 
., " We may observe iu England the cause of (he formation of coi> 
porale bodies in tonnu, on the same principle as the fortnation of 



diiifX)sal]iofrs(m)6 .€l£ the lestates of the barons^ ;by' the 
isale of &6 diundi'propeifty seised by Hirary YIII*^ and 
jBtill. more by. whaler hmount ^ oommerce and manu- 
factures which had already made their appearance^ 
alihougb in a vtrtflini^ ddgfree^'of whidiy at the.prei^nt 
daiyp we can scarcely form' an idea. ' 
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i : la. this, manner. idid the middle class imperceptibly 
increase jEuid grow into notioe; and they were jpossessed 
of influence in^ the eouiitry^ when the dissuasions and 
tibei disagreement. 'between Charles I. and his parliament 
took placey which were followed by the civil war, and 
concluded by the death of that unfcNrtunaie monarch. 
The situation of Charles.!, was one of a very peculiar 
description : hey as well as all the advisers that he called 
to his councils^ were totally ignorant of any feeling like 
public opinion^ and of its power, or iof any thin^ like a 
middle class. He was placed in a perfectly novel situa- 
tion^ totally unacquainted with the causes of the re- 
formation and the re-action of sudi a change on the 

the sinall republics of Genoa^ Ven^e, &c. &c. ; that is, the creation 
of a middle class of society by commercial activity or otlier pursuits, 
and the consequent formation of public opinion, and the natural' 
result or desire to become firee- and ibdependent. Those establish-' 
jments, at that time, were ' miniatures of what England v^ould'be, 
and is at present, and what one may reasonably suppose that the 
civilized world will gradually come to, forming evei^here commu- 
nities established and supported by public opinion. 
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minds of the people. He probablv imagined it was his 
duty to uphold the prerogative, and to keep entire what- 
ever authority or power had been enjoyed by his ances- 
tors, a prerogative that could only be securely exercised 
where tliere existed nothing Uke civilization, a middle 
class^ or public opinion*. The king was determined 
to enforce what he considered his prerogative. Public 
opinion^ such as it then existed, felt anxious for the 
enjoyment of certain rights, and the riddance of some 
imposts equally tyrannical and unjust. At the com- 
niencement of the reign of Charles I., an alteration was 
perceptible in the nation : the middle class, during- the 
reign of James, had augmented considerably ; the Upper 
class was better educated and more enlightened. Men 
of information and talent were to be found capable of 
giving opinions on political questions that were likely. 
to be adopted by the mass of the educated people, and' 
of forming some resemblance to public opinion "f. 

• After the reformafion had taken place in Eng'land. and a certailr I 
proportion of weallli and intellig'eQce was diffused through thtt f 
country, and a middle class and public opinion would naturally 
have some influence, it was quite impossible that the state of things L 
in this country could remain as they were, or that the prerogatiTa, \ 
of the former kings, which made them, in fact, despotic, could b^ J 
tolerated, , j 

No one can pass over this part of the English history withoutj I 
feeling a senljment of regret for the unhappy situation of Charles 1^^ I 
and sorrow for his tragical end, which was not the work of public ] 
opinion, but of a few daring and desperate individuals, who, at I" ' 
time, iafluenceil and controlled the army. 

t The instance of llampdeu'sdeierminntion, and of his refiis 
to comply with tlie impost of ship money is well known ; it esdted a 
sensation in the country, and there is reason to tiitnk that he H 
entirely supported by public opinion. 
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There i^ no partictAar necessity to dwell on ifais part 
of our history ; the struggle bl^tweeta Ghatk^ L and his 
|>arliament> was^ ini^^t^ the struggle betweeh the king s 
prerogative,-Mhat is, of a few c6artiers and part of the 
loWer class^ s^aidst thb middle class/ suqh ais it then! 
was, together with that part bf the tipper class that 
united with them, &hd wffh those of the lowet* class 
which the other iyt6 claGsses could influence. At first, 
so nearly did the parties se^ifi balanced, thatj after the 
breaking dut (^ the ciyil war, that is> after the king^ 
rai^ his staddaM at Nottingham^ it seemed doubtful 
which would preponderate ; but ais the Contest was pro-' 
trabted) it became evident ikt idvanti^ must be oiil the 
iSiidie of public opinion, afi it woidd daily ^ ^t^^g^r,' 
from th^ very discutoions wbii^h such a cratest w6uld 
produce ; i^hilst the other side must prq[K)rtion&bly get 
weaker from the same odUse. 

• 

It,seea)s certain also^ that when the judges had given their 
Apfriibn in the case 6? ship money, Itampden became more popular' 
^an eW.' Theiir decisioh, if wfe may ffdopl tHfe bpiition of ah 
aciit^ and well-informed obs^er of what passed in those days, did 
the king's cause great injury with the public : Lord Clarendon says^ 
« And heri^ thW ddifiag^ And mischief citihdl b* eipre'ssefl that the 
crown and state sustained by the deserved reproaeh and ihfakny that 
attended the judges, by being made use of in this and like acts of 
power, there being no possibility to preserve the dignity, revenue, 
and estimation of the laws themselves, but by the integrity and 
uinocenbe of the judges^ ftd. &e."-T-Voli L pi 109, 8V6. 6d. 

From this it appears, that something like public feeling was con- 
sidered to exist, sioce the decision of the judges in Hampden's case 
odidsion)^ so much dis^st in th^'niiiids bPth&tret^le. 
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In a contest where recourse is had to force, an< 
civil war seems likely to ensue, whatever o^ood feeling 
exists in a country is so decidedly averse from such; 
extremes, that at first it may remain passive, jnortf 
especially when such feeling', or public sentiment, is nOtf; 
thoroughly pronounced, or so strong as to determine*: 
the question. This seems to have been the casewittf 
public opinion in England at the beginning of the? 
contest with Charles I. The public sentiment, in tte 
community, seemed resolved to obtain certain rights 
and securities against the king's prerogative, but not t& 
drive things to extremities, or act in open defiance mf 
the sovereign. When, however, Charlesl., by display!^ 
ing his standard at Nottingham, began the war, and' 
public opinion obser\'ed there was no alternative, buit, 
that either the liberties for which they anxiously panted* 
must be given up, or Charles must be opposed, then it" 
was that gradually it went against him, and supported 
parliament, until he was in their power. With the 
subsequent proceedings, however, that is, the dissolu- 
tion of that assembly, and the treatment of CharleSj 
public opinion had no concern ; it was the work of the' 
army and its leader, and not of the nation. Thai 
following observations we think will prove the truth"! 
of this remark. 



It appears from the proceedings of the House of 1 
Commons at that time, tliat public opinion was sought> 
to be conciliated, and that there was suflScient informal 1 



I 
1 



pq^icjil : i^attersi. . ^ Irhe . cctel^ated repiqnstrance va^ 
afti?r a violent debate, drttwrt upua^d /publtt^he^dijCAw JPt* 
IQ^X) ; .Wfacti<jwte iMipreoedmted ia- those d^ys. The 
publiqaJm jQf jttiis jeeomiBtr^aea^rit ifriU ,be rwi^b^i!!^^ 
QX^t^^ diff^reiroej3i9tii(^Qeniithe.th6n' 1^^ mjemh^i:$ 
ijli,the>JfeQU3ei when Wei Hydte, /raftaiwards Lwd Clat: 
r«ltfio» a^ Q^\^ seeectedj; ibothspftrtiwuiiifere fijjly, 
aw^arei:of:thegce|ttamporUMi<)e (eiireal^it tibat iperiodXiOf 
3U0h lan ftppeal to the pablb> &om cbeofithe bi^aiiches 
Qfjthe J^^tetwo*^ ;J[a fiu^t^ it i3t. worthy of r^narkji 
tii)iat4iirwgit]i^(di%^ bef 

tw^eq; ihp\ king ^ imd: thi^*^<M*o /houaas/ of parlimneati 
Vwioii^maiiil^ifiMei^ lasuditppieabMiere written and; pidh 
Hsbed^ jbyf mok ipwiy^ i n ISieser ifcis^ e vident, were drawn 
xfpf 9^ ixi^ejpi|bHe/< notiifiu? ithesakeiof (the patitie^ to 
wbpoi ^Ubiey: w^ere^iaddtesaed^.iewh.i side was too fully 
I}e^t on . its 0w^ li^e: of ooi^et» and toor jmueh engaged 
by ,pFejud^ce^.^;or<pcirty feeIing:>:^to bd diverted -from its 
purpose ; , but 4hew: iqppeotl^^ ¥K». piHwiilg«^ed. to influ-^ 
epcei public opimpOi whiobiWOttW proMO that somethiiag 
liki? PBblie;opimoo,//alth(n^ »r^ ye^^^ weaJi, state/ idid 
then exi$t» Miit was notiundeserving of attrition; jOn 
fflttosving. the ypirogresaieC ther mviliwar »that enwedf 
which may be said to have conunenced .ii?Qm the day 

* Lord Clarendon says, " It was ordiered that their declaration, 
which they had sient to him, should- be speedily printed, and care- 

upon what' terms they stoba, and all other possibte courses were 
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that the king set up his standard at Nottingliam, (Au- 
gust 25, 1642,) there is no difficulty in tracing how 
public opinion was inclined. 

In our reflections on this melancholy part of the 
English liistory, the principal documents We have re- 
ferred to, have been Lord Clarendon's account of the 
rebellion and civil war, which, although from the 
writer taking an active and prominent part in the 
transactions of those days, may not be entirely im- 
partial, yet may be considered to bear the stamp of 
sufficient authenticity to make it a proper book of re- 
ference, particularly if the facts and statements are taken 
without his deductions. From many passages in this 
history, it appeai-s, even from the accounts of the op- 
posite party, that public opinion, such as it was, 
supported the cause of parUament, " For though the 
gentlemen of ancient families and estates in that country 
were, for the most pait, well afiected to the king, and 
easily discerned by wliat faction the parliament was 
governed, yet there were a people of an inferior de- 
gree, who, by good husbandry, clothing, and other 
thriving arts, had gotten very great fortunes, and by 
degrees getting themselves into the gentlemen's estates, 
were angry that they found not themselves in the same 
esteem and reputation with those whose estates they 
liad, and therefore, with more industry than tie other, 
studied all ways to make themselves considerable. 
These, from the beginning, were fast friends to the 
parliament, and many of them were now intrusted by 
them as deputy lieutenants in their new ordinance erf 
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the militia^ aiid havrng* found when the people were 
wpe,^g?aiheItKi item. together*.'' 

This is a very important passage to iilastrate the 
i^eafi we wish to convey oonceming public opinion. It 
e^\9s that a new set or dass of men were in existence^ 
^d had possession of many of the estates which had 
by that time been sold in consequence of the new doe^ 
timefor cutting off entails to wfaidii we have alhided. 
These persons, who might be placed in the upper divi^* 
Idon of the middle dass^ were at that time rapidly aug* 
rnmUng in numbers, and being, from ihe absurd notions 
then, prevaleat, deprived of that consideration in the 
atlita> or with the government, to which they were from 
Hhmx property justly entitled, were, of coufse^ hostile to 
the kiqgy and friendly to the parliament 

Tljia aJ^o shows the state of things at that time, and 
^Qw great a chs^ge has been effected within two hun* 
dred years. The class of persons to whom Lord Claren- 
dpu alludes^ feU themselves deprived of what may be 
^tyled the^ legitin^ate influence of property, and were not 
tJ^ought> by king Charles and his advisers, ^t to be 
^^i^ted with any authority or influence, because they had 
ll^t^y become possessed of their property ;> so that, in 
tho§e day^> it was not prq^rty that formed a particular 
ciiiss, Hqw different the case is in the present time 
qpe^ not bfe mentioned; it is predsely the very class to 
yrhioh JU>rd Glarendoin alludes, which is at present so 
powerful, and so well disposed in favour of the cpusti- 

* Lord Clarenclon's Histoi^ of the Rebellion.— -Vol. Ilipf^'tl, 
p. 5, 8vo. edit. .:rvr:i. .; Tr. -. ;.<;;"■.. 
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tirfion . It was by persons of this description, some of j 

I whom would rank in the upper, and the remainder iff T 

r$he middle class, at the present time, that the scale, ^ I 

f the revolution, was turned against the king. The lovfW 1 

I cjass was, probably, in those days, the same as all lower! 

I classes were in former times, without any fixed opinioiQ J 

I and easily turned to one side or the other, by thoSS I 

y?ho exercised a certain intluence over them. If leftwl 

fliemselves, tliey might have been favourable to'tlS-l 

[ xoyal cause ; and yet they were, probably, with no grew4 

\ .difficulty, induced to act against it. The upper class was I 

I iliearly divided ; if it had been otherwise, the king coofif f 

f not have made so long a resistance as he did to the I 

I forces of parliament, as almost the whole of the middH I 

class were against him. Public opinion maybe saidl 

?to have been decidedly against Charles, during- lltidF I 

, whole of his contest with parliament, and it was tiq^M 

, until his tragical end that it was less unfavourable'^ | 

L Jn saying this, it is iiir from our wish to convey afljj 

insinuation that the trial and condemnation of Charl^i 

, was supported by public opinion ; such was certainl^ 

(lot the case. It was the desire of the well-informed, iXM 

that time, to establish a constitution somewhat res^i^ 1 

I Hing what afterwards took place at a subsequent J 

' period. Public opinion wished to set limits to tliel 

, .extent of the prerogative, in short, to obtain whall 

1 has been since that time obtained at the accession tif 1 



■' • A late historian on the Commonweahh of England, sayjf I 
"The day that saw Charles perish on the scaffold, rendered the^SJa 
atoratioix of his family certain." _.■;,; '^.];S*A 3 
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the. House of Hanover ; it was certainly not consonant 
with that sentiment to go the extreme lengths to 
which the business was carried by the leaders of the 
9i:my. It is probable that, during this period, until 
the restoration of Charlea H,, the several parties that 
wished either for a protectorate, a republican form of 
government, or a monarchy, were so equally balanced, 
that public opinion was not sufficiently, decided to out- 
weigh the power of the army, by whose agency it must be 
recollected the king was deposed, and his son reinstated. 
There can be no doubt, howe^ver, that public opinion wa9 
more in favour of the. restoration than it had been foi^ 
the destruction of the monarchy ^ ; in the latter case^ 
therefore, the army was supported by public opinion. 

* Wh^n we come to the consideration of the state of public 
^aion in France, opportunity may be giren to dwell more on the 
subject* We will jost observe that the sentiments recorded by Lord 
Clarendon to have been entertained in England during the revolu- 
tion und^ Charles I., by the middle class, very much resembled 
the feeling that existed in France* about thirty years ago, at the 
commencement of the revolution in that country. In both cases real 
g^evances existed, which, as far as public opinion extended, were felt, 
and eageiiy sought to be redressed. In both the middle class of 
i|ociety> and some of the upper, lately sprung up, were dissatisfied^ 
aiod by exciting the lower class, had recourse to physical force to 
redress their grievahces, and to establish for themselves that con- 
sideration to wfaich^from their property, they were entitled. In 
both) a successful resistance was made, and a change in the form of 
government was the result : in both, the armed force got the upper 
llan^; but here the resemblance ceases. In England, a moral prin- 
eiple was to be found thai fonned public opinian ; in France, from 
the peculiar and faulty influence exercised by the catholic clergy, 
wbf^ this was lost, no, r/^ious. feelijpg or moral principle was left 
amongst the peo{det.iM[id th^ dreadful effects are too well known to 
be b^re mentioned. , ;^ 

F 
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It is observable, as we have said, that public opinion, 
at the breaking out aud duriug the coutinuance of ibff 
civil wars, was for the parliameut to a certain point) 
but no further. It may be asked, How it happened] 
if thU was the fact, that such further proceedings could' 
take place, if against the sense of public opinion, witlf 
which they at first originated. The csise seems to bS 
this; whenever public opinion in a country is 
powerful that nothing can resist it, then little dang^ 
js to be apprehended from popular insurrection. Itf 
otlier words, when the upper and middle classes of 
society are as numerous as they are in the present 
day, their numbers, and, consequently, their aggregata 
of wealth and influence, must effectually keep off «nf 
insurrection of importance in the lower class ; but whea^ 
public opinion is not powerful, or those classes wfaiell' 
we have just mentioned are not so numerous as trf- 
^ct without fear of opposition, which they cert^nlT( 
were not in the time of Charles I., in that case they 
act not only by themselves, but by means of the 
Jower class ; and if their influence is not paramount, 
it may be sufficient to agitate the lower class, and 
set it in action, without the means of restraining if 
according to their will at any subsequent time. A 
number of men may unite together, and move a roc^ 
so as to roll it down a declivity, but if their numberf' 
or power be not great, and if the declivity be steep, it 
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will roll onwards without either check or control, and may 
carry destruction and devastation wherever it happensi 
to &1L In the same manner, the lower cla3S cannot 
of itself more to any purpose ; at the instigation and 
by the influence of the upper and middle das^es^ imd| 
jpcarfaapii^ of tibie latter alone, tiie teotion may be given ; 
and unless the other two classes are numerous, (it must 
be rraaembered 4bat> in this case, numbers are^ wealthi 
and, consequently^ influence and power,) a revdution 
tnay end in a military goyemment. Such was the 
c»se at this time of our history, as well as in France 
at a later period: this subject, however, will be com 
sidered more fully when we come to the causes of the 
French revolution. That the feeling of the public 
during the prepress of the disputes betwten Charles L 
and bill parUi^neat, ,Was such as we have described^ 
will appeat* from the following passages of Lord Cla^ 
isendon's History, who, be it remembered, was on the 
king*3 side, and, ther^ore, cannot be supposed partial 
on the present occasion. 

. ^^For they (the Parliament) had not only their gaiw 
risons in Warwick, Coventry, and Banbury, within 
distance^ but all that country so devoted to tbem^ 
that t^y had all provisions brought to them without 
ih/Qi least trouble ; whereas, cm the other side, the people 
were m disajSfected to the king's party, that they had 
carried away or hid all their provisions, insomuch that 
tb^e was neither meat for man or horse; and the 
very smiths hid themselves, that they might not be 

fomp^llad to ^boe hwps, of wl^ch. in those stony 

P 2 
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yvaySf there was great need." — Vol. II., part i., p. 67( 
[ ^vo ed. ,/ 

I Again, " The parliament, on the other hand, assure^ 
' ihemselveSj that the nation was entirely theirs." — Yol. H^ 
I part i., p. 98, 8vo ed. 
I ; Again, "The Earl of Essex stayed in that joyful 
I ^wn, (Gloucester) where he was received with all poa^ 
I sble demonstrations of honour, three days ; and, i^ 
that time, which was as wonderful as any part of th* 
I story, caused all necessary provisions to be brought 
I into them, out of those very quarters in which the king' 

army had been sustained, and which they conceived to 

' be entirely spent, so solicitous were the people to conceal 

' what they had, and to reserve it for them." — ^Vol. 11^ 

' part i., p. 517, 8vo ed. • 

I , One thing is worthy of remark, as it shows the feel- 

I jng of public opinion : although parts of the country 

were in favour of Charles, almost all the towns, wher^ 

■the middle classes were chiefly to be found, appearefj 

' hostile to the cause of that monarch. As this seems iq 

I have been generally the case, it serves to confirm th^ 

statement that there was, at that time, more inform^ 

tion, and more of a middle class in towns than in thq 

country, and that public opinion, tlierefore, was moi^ 

powerful in the former than in the latter. The sam(^ 

observation applies to most communities, unless par* 

tieular circumstances, from bigotry or ignorance, arise. 

which, however, in the present day, is not so likely^ 

whatever may have been the case in former times. 

It must, however, not be forgotten, that the publiq 
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opira6n, iri' Hie days of Charles I., was weak indeed 
when compared to what we find it at present ; yet, even 
in those days^ it must foe allowed^ that the sentiments 
df the ^people determined the contest between Charles 
and the parliament. When first the divisions took 
pliEUie, and recom-se was had to arms, part of the 
nobility and df 4he principal gentry, (who at that time 
Composed thie upper class^ not, as in the present day, 
formed Entirely by the comparative wealth of the indivi- 
dtia!s/but then established according to their titles or 
pedigree,) and their retainers, were, in general, on the 
king's side. At first their discipline and their courage 
6bta!ri^d the victory in despite of numbers; but at 
letigth that occurred which generally takes place in 
a contest between regular troops and a population 
if stippbrtcd by public opinion, and protracted beyond 
any length of time— 4he population, by degrees, acquire 
disdpline, and the art of war, from those who have 
beat <hem ; and that side is most likely to prevail which 
is possessed' of the greatest resources and the greateist 
numbet* of troops. Lord Clarendon, in his History, 
obsferves, *^The courage and resolution of those few 
(l. «. the king s troops) were such, and the cowardice 
of the undisciplined seditious rabble arid their leaders 
wasi so eminent/' &c. &c. In many other parts of his 
nantativ6f similar passages will be found, all which 
cdfitfirm the idea that public opinion must have 
belen tolerably strong amongst the people to enable 
them to encounter such disadvantages, and in the end 
t<>' |)roTe^ successful. If aiHy addtticaial proof were 
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wanted, the reeeption that Charles met with before 
Coveatryj Gloucester, and other places where no troops 
belotiginjif to parliament were stationed, would afford 
one, as we may reasonably suppose that the inhabitants 
and people acted entirely f'rorti their own sentiment* 
when left to themselves. At the same time that wq 
tiiink public opinion was against Charles, and that « 
constitution similar to what was established at the lattec 
part of that century was desired by the people, it 
must be allowed that this unfortunate monarcii wag» 
perhaps, more to be pitied than censured for the coura^ 
that he pursued. He was born at a time when higll 
notions ^vere entertained of the prerogative attachecl 

I to the kingly ofiice. Public opinion was not then either 
to decidedly declared or so manifest as it has been of 
late years. Charles was not In a situation, nor did he 

. mix enough with his subjects, to observe the state of 
tiie public mind ; and as no c(juntries, at that time, i^ 

I Evirope, had any notion of a limited monarchy, or of a 

' king governing otherwise than by his will and pleasure, 
it is scarcely to be wondered, that Charles hims^ 
should not be able to discover or understand the rise, 
of public opinion, or its influence in the country, when 
it escaped the observation and sagacity of his ablest 
advisers at that time. Probably this did not arise frof» 
any deficiency of talent in those about him, but frois^ 
the difficulty which men in general feel in forming their, 
opinion in any other manner tlian from former events. 
Although, therefore, Charles was as mistaken in hi^ 

I <^inioQs as he was unfortunate in his endeavours tq 
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•maintakt them^ yet allowance must be made^ i£ we 
consider his private jcharaoter, and the times in whicl^ 
he livedo for the bias and prejudices imbibed from 
liis : edttcation^^ and the situation in which he was 
oalaced. 

: Public opinion, at that time^ was npt so pow^rful^ 
h\A. thaty if Charles had been pradent» and sagacuous, 
«nd firm^ the rerdutioa might have been warded off 
4or a few years. If that monarch had been more pli- 
able^ and less tenacious qf what he thought were his 
dghts and his . undoubted prerogative^ he might have 
yidyded to the tnsbes pf parUam^nt and of his people^ 
and granted what they were determined to obtain* 
'But WB caimot think that all th^ talents or influence 
^dTany government could have prevented the nation^ for 
a century longer^ from obtaining that on which their 
Irishes were so strongly beat|— the right of taxing them* 
«elves, and a perfect security of person and property ; 
in shorty of estaUishing the constitution, such as it was 
ionned within half a century from that time, at a sub- 
,sec}uent period. 

r It seems^ ih^refiore^ that the opposition to Charles L 
.was made by parUament and the country, and sup- 
^j^orted tentirdy by public opinion, such as it then was ; 
Ahat the whde of tt^ middle dass was unanimous^ and 
even -. many of the upper class, as appears from the 
ji^oounts of those days* We cannot allow that the 
jrabsequent excesses were sanctioned by public opinion : 
iliey seem tp bftve been perpetrated by the leaders of 
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whom Cromwell gained an asceodancy, by 
f hig' their enthusiasm, and by other arts. i 

"When Cromwell dissolved the parliament, and asf 
I simed the supreme power in the state, it cannot be said 
I that he was in any manner supported by public opinion. 
He was set up and supported by the army ; and during 
I fais protectorate it does not appear that he ever had the 
confidence or good will of the country. The power he 
assumed seems to have been chiefly supported by the 
affection of the troops, by his personal activity, prudence 
and sagacity, and probably by an idea that might be 
prevalent throughout the country, that, if he was driven 
from the protectorate, the state affairs would fall into 
confusion, and the army after all might appoint some 
other favourite. The Presbyterians were not then snffi'* 
ciently reconciled to the family of the late king : the 
Levellers and Independents were by no means desirousj 
at that time, to restore the monarchical form of govern-t 
ment ; and altliough public opinion was in some mea* 
sure formed, and of importance, yet the middle class of 
society was small, compared to its number in later times, 
and the lirst division of the lower class seems to have 
then possessed considerable influence ; and of this class 
the Levellers and Independents were chiefly composed. 
Under these circumstances, the nation tolerated the 
usurpation of Cromwell, without any further strug-r 
gles to establish the constitution ; and considering at 
that time the strength of the army, and its affection to- 
wards him, and also that the middle class, and conse- 
quently public opinion, was not so well established, or 
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sO'Siroi^ as It has subsequently grown, soch an atteno^iA 
by the people, to^ dispossess the army of its assumed 
pawCT^= might ndt, at that time, have been successfully 
made* There can be no doubt, that the spirit of fanati* 
dtsm which Cromwell had the art to promote in his army, 
tended :in a great degree to secure their obedience to 
his will, and to promote his views. Perhaps the same 
feeling of fanaticism assisted at that time public opinion 
in its resistance and opposition to Charles I., and se^ 
cured the establishment of the protectorate : without the 
existence of this spirit, it is possible the lower class 
would not so readily have given their assistance, and 
the revolution might not have taken place until some 
years later, when civilization had made more progress^ 
and thejinfl.uen.ee of public opinion more powerful. 

During the course of the revolution and civil war, 
fewinst^ces occur of the spoliation of private property 
by the existing government or by its agents ; nor does 
it appear that any flagrant acts of bad conduct took 
place,; of one class against another *• It must not be 

■ . * The case was very differ^t during the late revolution in France* 
which may have arisen from the middle class being more powerful 
in England, wheii compat^d to the lower class, than in France ; and 
sflfio- that moral principle, so essential a portion of public c^inion, 
existed la a, certain point in. England, but, unfortunately, was rare 
in France. It turned out in that country, as it usually does in coun- 
tries Where ' lite cathdhc clergy have a certain influence, the minds 
6f the kiwer class mbtake certain ibrma and ceremonies for religioiuii 
feeling. The moment the former cease tp have influence on their 
mind, they are totally berefl of any thing like religious feeling or 
moral principle, and comnidhly fall into scepticism ;•"— to what an 
i»t^ lb)9'Ocei]£redmFiwio«> 1^ 
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forgotten, that the revolution under Charles t. 

any change in the relative positions of the several 

classes of society with regard to each other, but con- 
I -Msted in the overthrow of the existing govemmeDt and 

ihe power of the king. The upper and middle classes 
I -were not deprived of their property ; and the rights of 
I (individuals and their possessions were in general re- 
) spected, with the exception of those who had taken up 
I arms, or who were obuoxious to the ruling power id 
I ^e state «■ 4 
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There is no necessity for dwelling longer on thb 1 
I melancholy period, after having attempted to define J 
1 tiie state of public opinion at that time f. We may ] 

• The civil war that took place between Charles I. and his paiw I 
iiament was a contest between the sovereign power and the middle 
class of society; it was not such an overthrow of alt social order, 
and a change of the several classes of society, as took plaoe in 
France during the late memorable revolution, When we come to 
that part which regards the state of public opinion in France, fur- 
ther opportunities will present themselves of considering the differ- 
ence between the two revolutions : but it would be foreign to tiur 
purpose to enter into them at this period. 

t The opinion given of the situation of Charles I., and af I 
the fanaticism that prevailed at that time in England, will bq [ 
found confirmed by the following passages placed together. — "It ] 
was the fate of the House of Stuart to govern England at & period 
when the former soiu'ce of authority was already much dimiaiahed) 
(that is, the king's prerogative,) and before the latter (power of 
pariiameul) beg'an to flow in any tolerable abundance. Withoiut ft 
regular and fixed foundation, the throne perpetually tottered, and 
the pnnce sat upon it anxiously and precariously. The majesty of 
the crown derived trom ancient powerti and prerogaliveii, pro^rod 
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proceed ta &e consideratioa of what took place after 
the usuipatioQ of Cromwell *^ vfhich seems to have 

respect and checked, the approaches of insolent intruders ; but it 
begat in the kiiig so high an idea of his own rank ahd station, as 
made him incttpable of stooping to popular courses^ or subrattting, 
in any degree, to the ccmtrol of parliament." Again of Charles I. — 
'* Had he been bom an absolute prince, his humanity and good 
sense had rendered his reign happy, and his memory precious ; had 
the limitations on the prertigalive been in his time q)iite fixed, and 
certain, his integrity had made him regard as sacred the boundaries 
of the constitution. Unhappily, his fate threw him into a period 
when the precedents of many former reigns savoured strongly of 
arbitrary power, and the geniui of the people ran violently towards 
liberty." — Hume's History of England, 

. * To show the fanaticism prevalent at tliat time*— **' The keep- 
ing of Christmas holidays was long a great mark of jjoalignancy, and 
very severely censured by the commons.* — ^Whitelocke, p. 286. 

Again—'' £ven minced-pies, which custom had made a Christ- 
patis dish amongst the churchmen, was regarded, during that season, 
as a profane and superstitious viand by the sectaries ; though, at 
other times, it agreed very well with their stomachs. In the par* 
liamentary ordinance ibr the observancfe of the Sabbath, they inserted 
a clause for the taking down of maypoles, which they called an 
heathenisb vanity." — ^Wood's Fasti Oxonienses, p. 740. 

To ^ow hofw much the public opinion of the naUon had increased 
in consequence of the greater proportion of commerce, the following 
may be quoted : — 

** The' costoms before thfr civil wars are said to have amounted 
to five hundred thousand pounds a year, a 43um teai times greater 
than the best period in Queen Elizabeth's reign." — Hume's History 
of England, 

* No historians speak of the monarchs of England as otherwise 
than despotic kiags, before .the reign of James I. If this is 
doubted, reference may be made to the following authorities-^Sir 
Walter Raleigh's works; the B<ur<X«icci' Aojpoi/ ; Malherbes' worka 
of 161 4 ; also Malherbes' Dissertations on Livy, and Overall's Con- 
poaUion Book. In none of these works is any thing said of the 
king's limited prerogative. In most he is allowed to have the sanM 
power over his subjects as UieUogs of fVauoe and 8^^ audio 
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arisen from this circumstance^ that the QMiy^^'lMtVitlg^ 
arms in their hands^ \vere too powerfol for tbe fHibKi 
opinion then in existence : the result took ]|[dace^ Whidi 
generally does in such cases, that is^ the argahiM^ 
force, being the strongest^ acted as they thought pibp^* 
When public opinion became more firmly ^abiiish(^| 
such an event could not have taken place> nor> it wAj 
be added, could such a civil war. -^ ' '^ 
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It has been a subject of surprise with some of the 
narrators of the events of those days, that such a vapj)* 
lation of feeling should exist in the public mind jthpt at 
the death of Cromwell so many addresses sfafpuld be 
presented to his son and successor, Richard; and. yi^^ 
that, a short time after, the nation should have recdved 
Charles II. with a sort of universal acclamation^ 

At that time the nation was tired of civil discord, of 
military rule, and of an unsettled state of affairs^ The 
people might be divided in opinion as to the . restorer 
tion of the lawful king ; but when the general, and the 
army he commanded, declared for Charles, the scale 
was turned, and the royal party had the preponderance. 

The great bulk of the nation was formed of royalists 

one it is asserted, that France was the most legal and popular 
monarchy in Europe. 

Let any one, who is yet sceptical on that head, inspect the petition 
of ri«:ht presented to the commons in the reign of Charles I., and 
passed by the lords with little alteration. 
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and presbyterians. Of these, the former certainly would 
prefer, aiid the latter might be induced to give the 
preference, to the son of their late king. When the dis- 
like for public affairs of Richard, the son of the Protec- 
tor, and the factious disposition of the army, had induced 
him to retire from public life, it was feared that the army 
might engross the whole poWer of the state^ and place 
whom they pleased at its head. This was equally offen* 
sive to the royalists, the presbyterians, and the repub- 
licans ; all these, therefore, united, the first from choice, 
and the two latter from necessity, in wishing for the 
return of the royal family. Whatever might be the 
wish of the nation, and the state of public opinion at 
that time, in desiring the return of Charles, it could not 
Easily be effected, even by all these parties together, 
assisted by the power of whatever public opinion at 
tiiat time e^dsted, without the concurrence of the power- 
ful and well-organised army then on foot. As soon, 
therefore, as this army united itself to the public voice, 
the Restoration w^s at once completed, and Charles had 
only to wonder, at his arrival in England, where was 
the power or the people that had so long kept him from 
the throne. 
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Chapter IL 

Fnm, the Restoration in 1660» to the CalUng in ^f Ike 

Prince of Orange. 

At the death of the Protector, the state of pubMc c^ 
nion in England^ at firsts inclined towards h\s son^ «t 
least if we judge from the addresses that were pr^i 
sented to him from different places^ and other ap- 
pearances. It seems, however, from the Bttbseqiieiit 
events, that the feeling of the country was not so mtioh 
in his favour, as for the legitimate mqnlarch. To tiidsd 
who were staunch republicans, it was, probably^ tnaoii 
the same, whether Richard reigned as protector, er 
Charles as king. Tlie middle class was divided ori 
the subject ; the upper class was for Charles ; and 
when the army declared itself also in favour of tih^ 
exiled prince, it was probably supported by the pdUie 
opinion of that time, which seemed desirous, at any 
cost, and under any circumstances, to avoid the chance 
of another civil war that, on Richard's resignation, 
might have arisen, from the pretensions of some of 
CromwelPs lieutenants, and from the claims of the 
royalists. 

It cannot be denied, that a great and unpardonable 
fault was committed by the leaders of the party which 
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favoured the restoration of Charles, in not making hU 
return conditional, that is, to depend on certain conces- 
sions and grants of a nature favourable to liberty and 
to the constitution, which were obtained thirty years 
later from William, on his being called to the throne. 
It is probable, that if the leaders of the army, or of 
parliament, had made such conditions with Charles, 
and that they had been scrupulously observed by him, 
the dissatisfaction of the country, and the opposition to 
the court and to its measures, at the close of his reign, 
would have been less violent ; in short, that public 
opinion would then have been more in his favour. 

It may, however, be a subject of doubt, bow far 
public opinion was at that time enabled to judge of 
the expediency of such a measure. Thirty years, at that 
period, might create a great change in pubhc senti- 
ment, by adding to the information of the people ; and 
the feeling of public opinion that manifested itself in 
1688, might not, at the restoration of Charles II., have 
been strong enough for the above purpose. On reflect- 
ing, however, on the causes of the revolution nnder 
Charles L, it appears that the uation was, at that 
time, not only desirous, but determined to obtain some- 
thing like a limit of the king's prerogative, and to 
establish their liberty on a secure basis. If such a 
feeling then existed, how much more powerful must 
it have been after the Commonwealth ! There seems, 
tlierefore, but httle doubt, that public opinion, if uncon- 
trolled by the army and the adherents of Charles, was 
desirous even then to obtain a bill of rights, and the 
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other securities against the encroachments of the pre^ 
rogative, granted some years later*. 

The unsettled state of affairs, the danger of delay> I 
and the difficulty of fixing any particular terms, and, , 
the want of union in the leaders of the several parties 
that were influential in the country, together with the 
different opinions entertained by the Commons' house, 
probably prevented any attempt of prescribing conditions 
to the monarch on his return. That such, however, must i 
have been desired by the nation, seems probable, from , 
the almost unanimous feeling on the subject thirty yeats 
after, on the arrival of William III., and the measures ' 
taken in consequence by the country. Want of tune, 
if nothing else, prevented parliament, as well as its 
unpopularity at that period, from asking for any security 
for the future. 

It may not be necessary to follow, in regular order, 
the thread of our history from the Restoration to the ! 
present time, but rather to select various periods , 
in which important events have occurred, by which ' 
means the progress and increase of public opinion in I 
England may best be defined. To trace, without I 
intermission, the course of history, would swell our re- 
marks on this part of the subject in a needless manner, 
and might, probably, not illustrate the subject so di&- I 
tinctly, or make the progress of public opinion so; ] 

* The iniioleiice and love of ease of Charles I. induced him ttt 
make fewer inroads on the liberty of the Rubject than might 
expected ; yet it is clear, from liia manner of thinking', and general 
conduct, that he considered hia rig'hts and prerogative as para- 
mount, and his power above control. 
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drsferhible. If a simile may be allowed^ the motion ^f 
the index of a clock is better observed^ by marking" 
pfeifrfs at softie distance from' each other, and observing 
when it Teaches tihdse points, than by watching without 
inteimisi^bn its slow and imperceptible prepress. 

We have already said that the nation forsook Richard^ 
th^'ij6n of Cromwdii lind desired the restoraticm of 
Charfes II. Often It hasi; been observed, Charles was 
partly indebted for his' return to the reconciliation 
with' the moderate party, but more especially to the 
desire of the nation taken collectively, who thought 
that a frte and' rational systetn of i&erty, and a good 
gdtetnmenli Vere • more likely to be established by a 
monarchy, and under the son of their late monarchy 
than by arty other theoretical plan that might be de- 
vised ; besides avoiding the chance of a civil war, and 
suppres^ng the hostility and dislike that the various 
factions entertained for each other. It was truly said, in 
those -days, that the king was more indebted for his re^ 
^bmtion to the ^Reconciliation with his Opponents, than 
to the extrtioni^ of those servants and followers of his 
feth^r and his family, who had exposed their lives and 
risked their fortunes in support of the king's prero- 
gative.-' ........... , . , 

The prefeb^eriiahs, the reptiblicatis, the loyalists, 
atidlhe^- whole mass of the community, were more in* 
clined to support the rights of Charles to tiie throne> 
ttikn of any other individuals they dreaded the 
c^hce of being uiider the tyranny and subjection of 
the army, which might place some favourite: leader. at 

G 
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the head of the nation. In fact, when Richard had 
declined the protectorate^ it does not appear that any 
other choice was left to the people ; and public opinion^ 
such as it then was^ certainly united in wishing to have 
as chief magistrate the young prince whose father had 
been their king, who had himself suffered reverses that 
might correct too lofty ideas of prerogative, and who, 
in every respect, not only had the fairest claim, but was 
also as likely to support the existing laws and customs 
of the state, as any other individual that could be 
selected*. 

Public opinion was, therefore, sufficiently pronounced 
at this time, concerning the re-establishment of the 
kingly power, to justify and support General Monk in 
the course he pursued, and the policy he adopted. 

During the continuance of the CJoramonwealth^ pub- 

* Perhaps nothing shows the incomplete state of public opinion^ 
and the precipitation and confusion with which all public affkirs 
were at that time conducted, than the hurry with which the resto- 
ration was brought abouti without any conditions being made, or 
any security obtained from the king, that the constitution should be 
Established on a firm basis, and that enactments should be formed 
against ail future encroachments of the prerogative on the rights of 
parliament, or of the people. 

Charles II., at that time an exile and wanderer, with little pro- 
bability of being again seated on the English throne, would, when 
called on ibr that purpose, gladly haVe subscribed to the condi- 
tions that were, thirty years later, agreed on by another prince. If 
he was not required to do so by the people, it shews the weak and 
unsettled state of public opinion at that time concerning the con- 
stitution ; probably, the vacillation in state affairs, and the sudden 
turn that took place when General Monk and the army declared 
a^nst the old parliament, prevented the consideration of such a 
solyect at the time : when he was restored, it was too late« 
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Kc opinion had^ of course, increased. Not only was a 
stimtifluil given to the industry of the nation, but, from 
ttie V»y nature of wealth and industry, if it does not 
retrograde, it must advance, — prdbably not in the saine 
ratio at one time as at another, but yet in a positive 
manner. The same observation applies to the state of 
the public mind during* the reign of Charles II. : al- 
though an increase in the itidustry, commerce, and con- 
sequently wealth of the Country was taking place, yet it 
it seems not to have been very considerable*. At 
this time commerce and manufactures, and our commu- 
nication with foreign countries was limited, compared 
to what it became dome time after. 

It is^ thought advisable to avoid any statement in 
figures, of the inci^se of the manufactures, shipping, 
&c., of England, during the period to which we allude j 
but, with very few and very trifling exceptions, these 
will be found invariably to increase, more especially at 
its close. About the tiriie we are now speaking of, 

* '* It will bardly be believed that this money (fifty thousand 
irojn parliament, 4nd ten thousand from the city) preBented to the 
king by the parliament and the city, and charged by bills of ex- 
change upon the richest merchants of Amsterdam, who had vast 
estates, : could not be received, in many days, although Bome of the 
principal .citizens of London who c^me to the king, went them- 
selves to solicit it, and had credit themselves for much greater sums. 
And 80, at this time, his majesty was compelled, that he might not 
defer the yoyage he so impatiently longed to make, to take bills of 
exchange from Amsterdam, upon their correspondents in London, 
for above thirty thousand pounds of the money that was assigned,*" 
— Lord Clarendons History , book xvi, 

G 2 
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the seeds were laid for their future great increase, as; 
appears in consulting the tables on that subject relating 
to the reign of Charles 11. It is probable^ that the a<> 
tention of the people^ during the civil war, was too 
much distracted, and its issue , too uncertain, as well a& 
the tenure of pei^onal property during its continuance, 
to encourage the industry of the nation considerably : 
however, this was quite recovered, as. appears, a few 
years after, even durmg the protectorate of Cromwell- - 

The same may be said of the progressive improve- 
ment in commerce, during the reign of Charles IL . It 
is evident also, from the results in 1688, if the nation 
had not been much informed, and the middle class coa-r 
siderably augmented, it. is far from probable that public 
opinion would have been so powerful and so unani-? 
mous as it was at that particular.peiiod. It follows; 
therefore, that commerce, manufactures, apd the crea* 
tion of capital had been gradually ai\gmenting during 
this reign; and reference to the tables of those days 
confirms the observation. 

Whatever might have been the sentiments of the 
nation in favour of Charles at his Restoration, and 
the joy and acclamation by which he was greeted 
throughout the country, this feeling was not continued 
for a considerable time } certainly, at the conclusion of 
this reign, public opinion was evidently not in his favour. 
This arose from several causes, from the acts of the mo-^ 
narch both public and private, from his not assembling 
parliament, from the attempts made by some of his adr 
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visers to extend the limits of the prerogative in opposi- 
tion to the wishes of the tjommunity, and from other 
causes* 

During this reign, however^ concessions were made 
by the crown highly favourable to liberty^ and in ac- 
cordance with .the desires of the nation, that might, 
under other circumstances, in all probability have con- 
ciliated pubUc opinion * . The same feeling of distrust 
towards Charles, was extended to his brother James 
in a much greater degree, as lappears from the vote 
of the Commons' House, regarding his exclusion from 
the throne, which was confirmed at the death of Charles, 
by the insurrection of the Duke of Monmouth, and 
by other events indicative of the sense of public opi- 
nion about that time. This unfavourable impression 
was increased against James II., by his own conduct, 
by his bias to popery, by his bigotry, by the many 
tyrannical and unconstitutional acts sanctioned by him, 
and perpetrated in his name, and under his authority, 
by his officers and servants. This misguided and weak 
monarch seems, by almost every act of his, both before 
and after his ascending the throne, to have increased 
the sentiment of public opinion already unfavourable to 
him on many accounts. 

There is no necessity for dwelling much on the 
period of the reign of Charles II. : there seems no- 

* Had the several acts that passed under Charles II., favourable 
to liberty, been awarded by Charles I., previously to the breaking 
out of the civil war, they would have been received with delight by 
the nation ; but the strength of public opinion was much in- 
creased at the latter period, and, therefore, was not so easily satisfied^ 
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thing of mpment deserving notice. In every iisspect 
public opinion was slowly, but gradually, ahd steadily 
increasing. The Reformation, which had been ill a 
great measure brought about by the information Ispread 
through the nation, was also in its turn assistitig the 
spirit of activity and enterprise already roused, and 
wealth and a middle class were increasing througiioiit 
the community. A strong feeling of distrust of the 
House of Stuait, an idea that their occupation of the 
throne was unfavourable to the cause of liberty, aild 
many other circumstances, combined to bring aboui the 
expulsion of James *. These reasons are sbTresh in the 
memory of every one, and so generally known, that it 
seems scarcely necessary to dwell on them, or to make 
much mention of the subject. Although the conduct 

• • ■ t - 
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* It has been observed, that public opinion was not, and could 
not, from the nature of affairs, be so powerful at the beginning of 
the revolution and rebellion under Charles I., as it was at the sub- 
sequent period in 1688, when the constitution and the liberty of 
the people may be considered as fully established. Wha,t might, at 
the former of these periods, be wanting in the strength of pubjic 
opinion, was, probably, made up by a sort of fanaticism, that pre- 
vailed more particularly in the army under Cromwell at that tirmi^ 
which might extend itself over the country. As the refonnatilAi 
had been effected no long time previous to the first of these events, 
it had occasioned a change in the ideas of the people, and their 
attention was turned towards this investigation, first of religious 
tenets, afi;erwards to politics, which added much to the party of Uiq 
Commonwealth at that time. This seems confirmed by the fact that 
after the restoration of Charles II., after Such a feeling had subsided, 
public opinion did not for some time appear powerfiil. It ouo-ht, 
however, to be recollected that, only thirty years afi»r this period, the 
revolution of 1688 took place, which then sufficiently evinced the 
power of public opinion. 
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of James II. need not be repeated, yet his expulsion^ 
and its consequences* form so remarkable an event 
in the history of this country^ ajid from being effected 
without the least violence, shew so clearly the influence, 
even at that time, of public opinion, that it cannot be 
passed over without some remarks. 

In those days the feeling of attachment to the sove^ 
reign was of a personal nature, and very strong. TTie 
House of Stuart had held the sceptre of England long 
enough^ not only to attach to itself a number of fol- 
lowers, but even to create in them a sort of venera- 
tion little known in the present day. The strength and 
power of this party had manifested itself at the resto- 
ration of Charles^ and in the contest carried on against 
parliament under his father; but so much had the 
power of public opinion increased*^ that^ in 1688, the 
community was. almost unanimous in its expulsion of 
James. Yet, under former reigns, the nation had 
tamely submitted to acts of oppression and tyranny 
which it would not bear in James: this sufficiently 
shews how much public opinion had strengthened itself 
of late, and how differently the community felt from what 
it did formerly. 

Even in the time of his brother, Charles II. ^ many 
acts were performed by the court which would not 

* It cannot be denied that religious feeling had much to do in 
expelling Jsunes from the throne ; but it must be remembered 
that this feeling has been defined to form part of public opinion. 
In the reign of Charles I., it was rather fanaticism than proper 
religious feeling : this was not the case when the Prince of Orange 
came over. 
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have been tolerated under James II., so that even in 
a short period an increase had taken place in public 
opinion*. At no former period had public opinion 
been so powerful in England^ never vvas it manifested 
so strongly,, as in the expulsion of James, and in the 
placing the Prince of Orange on the throne. It cannot 
be denied that when one takes into consideration the 
power* and resources of the established government 
in any country, the army that James had at his com* 
mand, and all the other advantages of which he was 
possessed, the manner in which he was abandoned 
by his subjects, and the expulsion or abdication (as it 
is called) of that monarch from the throne of England^ 
without violence of any kind, without even the ap* 
pearance of opposition from any quarter, will appear 
to be the most signal triumph of public opinion that 
had, until that time, occurred in any country f. The 



* It must not be forgotten, however, that Charles II., although* 
at that time, he mjght be suspected by some of being a c?,tholic, 
was not known by the nation to be one ; whereas, such an opinion 
was universally entertained of James even in his brother's lifetime: 
Besides, the former was popular anc} agreeable in his manners and 
behaviour ; the latter, the reverse : both these circumstances might, 
in some measure, influence public opinion. In James, the nation 
certainly disliked his tyrannical and harsh conduct ; and the deeds 
perpetrated in his name, and by his authority, exasperated thQ 
people : but the great feeling of dislike that set the nation com- 
pletely against him, was the apprehension entertained by the 
community, that it was his endeavour and intention to bring back 
popery as the established religion of the country ; but this was 
strengthened by the other causes alluded to already. 

t Later revolutions have taken place in other countries, which 
are said to bear a resemblance to what occurred in England at this; 
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extraordinary benefits which have arisen to Great Britaia 
in consequence of these events in 1688, by securing^ 
on the most solid foundation, both the liberty and pro- 
perty of the people, and the house of Brunswick on 
' the throne, fully justify the wisdom and foresight of our 
ancestors, by whbm' the event was brought aboui It 
may^ perhaps, be permitted agjun to observe, that this 
event was effected entirely by public opinion; that all 
the classes of society irnrted in sentiment ; and that the 
wishes of the nation were assisted by the weakness of 
the monarch, and the- vacillation of his advisers. 

Even if James IT. had acted with more firmness and 
judgment, had he concealed -his schemes, and attempted 
.to bring about, in an indirect manner, what he was un^ 
able to effect by force, he might, perhaps, have retained 
the throne a short time longer: but be never could have 
succeeded in his object ; the watchful and jealous eye of 
the people would have dived into his motives, scanned 
his measures, and opposed his attempts, until a favour- 
able opportunity presented itself of getting rid of him 
altogether. Greater eflGects were produced at this time 
by public opinion, than could have been expected from 
th^ relative proportion of the middle class to the others ; 
which can only be accounted for by the general senti- 
ment on religious feeling (one of the component parts 
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time. It must, not be:. forgotten* however, that thi? triumph .of 
public opinion took place, nearly, one > hundred and thirty years ber 
fore the others,, besides being moi?e; complete and : perfect in its 
object. When we. come to the . several countries where those . events 
have happened of late ye0rs,.tfaie, subject will be^ further discussed. ; 
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of public opinion) that pervaded the community at this 
period^. It seems probable that public opinion was 

* When the Prince of Orange landed in England, James It. 
had a powerful and well-disciplined army, and was in every respect 
more powerful than his. father, Charles I., when he raised his ^ 
standard against parliament; yet it would have been out of the 
question for James to make an effectual struggle (even if his mind 
had been equal to the purpose) against the general feeling of the 
country. This circumstance alone shews how much public cpinioo 
*had increased within half a century, from 1640 to 1688. 

That the religious feeling in the country very much assisted the 
revolution of 1688 cannot be doubted. The people looked on 
James II. as a bigot ; they foresaw the introduction of popery, 
end the destruction of their hopes of a constitution, if he reniained 
on the throne. Even before the accession of James II., the dis- 
like entertained towards him had been unequivocally expressed-^ 
(See votes of the commons for excluding the Duke of York from 
the succession,) — which, pervading all classes of the commu- 
nity, caused the dismissal of James. Such was the weight, and 
such the power, of public opinion in 1688. Now, in order to ap- 
preciate public opinion, let us suppose that the same events had 
taken place in England two centuries before, — 1488 : let the king of 
that period have the same army and treasure, in, proportion to the 
population, as James possessed ; and that his son-in-law had landed 
at Torbay with the same number of men in proportion as the Prince 
of Orange brought over ; — it is perfectly clear that no public opinion 
existed in l488, and, consequently, that no such revolution could, 
at that time, have taken place. Again, let us make a similar sup- 
position in 1588, and consider what would have been the result. 
Although a feeble ray of public opinion might, at that time, have 
existed in England, yet it certainly was not sufficiently strong to effect 
this change against a well-organized government, and an army such 
as James had under him. Retrospective views serve, perhaps, 
occasionally to mark the progress of public opinion, and explain 
its power. To revert, therefore, to the most distant of these two 
periods, the year 1488, at that time James II. would probably 
have been looked upoii, by the few barons and courtiers that at- 
tended on him, as an excellent king. The voice of the people^ to 
which some historians allude, was, in fact, in those times, nothiEig ; 
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80 decided against James Il.^that^ even if no Prince of 
Orange had made his appearance^ or be^i in existence^ 

as there was. then in the eoantry but a small upper class, very 
i^orant, chiefly devoted to arms, and, in general, fitvourable to the 
reigning prince, and an immense lower class, still more ignorant 
and barbarous. The little information that existed in the country 
was to be found amongst the clergy, who were influenced by the 
superiors, as is customary in the church ijf Rome. Under tjiese dv^ 
cumstances, if any one had attempted to land* aecomp^ied by t)ie 
handful of men that followed the fortunes of William, it is evident 
he must have failed in his attempt ; and he never would, like William» 
have succeeded in obtaining the liirone* 

If we descend a century later, and look at the period of 1588* it 
will appear that there might have been a better prospect of success 
than in 1488, though still a very feint one, both from the slight 
degree of civilization, and, consequently, of public opinicm formed, 
and also from the prog^ress of the reformation. Still, however, it 
cannot be imagined that William, at that time, could have suc- 
ceeded ; he never would have beeh sb eflTectually supported by the 
people, as td be enabled t6 enter into a contest with a legitimate 
liing, fully established on his throne, and supported by all the 
weight, power, and authority, which the king^s name and govern- 
ment carried with it in those days. A litde before the first period 
to which we have idluded, that is, in 1485, the suoceasful invasion 
of Henry YII. took place. His being seated on the throne did not 
depend in the least on the wishes of the people, — who, probably, hud 
no wish on the subject,-^but on his army, which overcaaie that of 
Richard III* This was the termination of the wars between the two 
Roses ; a contest between the barons and their retainers, in which 
the lower class was, probably, at length drawn, either by their pas- 
sions or interest : they probably suffered all the evils of civil war, in 
an equal degree with those by whom the war Was excited. At that 
time, the people were in such a state of ignorance as to be totally 
uninterested in the business, and they contended merely for a fac- 
tion, or for the name of the White or Red Rose. This, perhaps, 
shews the state in which they were as much as any thing else : how 
was it possible, in reality, for the people to be more concerned ih 
the contest, than the jackass in the fable was interested in the cott'* 
test of the two gipsey-boya who each daimed to b« Its owner* 
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the expulsion of the king would have t^iken plact 

some other individual placed in the situation of chief"! 

mag^istnite. 

In Ireland, and parts of Scotland, public opinion | 
' ^was yet in its infancy; its requisites were scarcely in! 
existence. In the former country, no proper religious 
feeling" was spread amongst the people, or information, 
feilitv of communication, or any sort of civilization: 
as these requisites for the formation of public opinion 
were wanting, it seems not sui-prising that this feel- 
ing should not manifest itself There was but a 
small upper class, scarcely any middle class, and a large 
lower class; the latter ignorant and bigoted, and the 
two former not much better. In such a state of things, 
the party of James II. was certain to find staunch 
adherents ; and accordingly it will appear, on examin- 
ing the accounts of those days, that, except in a few 
places, where, by their proximity to the sea-coast, some 
sort of commerce had been encouraged, or trifling ! 
manufactures estabhshed, and, consequently, something 
like a middle class of society had sprung up, which, 
being possessed of the requisites for public opinion, 
would be in favour of William and of a constitution, all 
tlie rest were favourable to and did declare themselves 
the supporters of the cause of the Stuarts. Tlie same 
observation may be made, under nearly the same cir- 
cumstances, with regard to Scotland. In those remote 
parts, where civilization and the requisites for public 
opinion, where no middle class or civilization was 
found, the lower class influenced by the upper one. 
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on whom they depended^ espoused as warmly as the 
lower class in Ireland^ influenced by the same cause or 
by their priests, the rights of the exiled family. In all 
those places where commerce or manufactures had 
created capital, and the requisites for public opinion, 
the constitution and House of Brunswick were sup- 
ported* 
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Chapter III. 

From the Arrival of William III., to the Accession.qf 

George IV. 

The revolution (as it has been called) of 1688^ was a 
most important epoch in the history of this country^ and 
it may be said in that of Europe. From this time our 
constitution in England was rendered secure ; liberty 
was enjoyed ; commerce and manufactures flourished^ 
and the people of Great Britain were enabled to retain 
the monarchical form of government ; to possess that 
freedom of speech and action, that security of person 
and property^ and that independence so essential to a 
free people, and as yet so seldom found and so little 
understood in other countries. 

Ever since this period^ the people of England have^ 
in fact^ been their own masters, have been governed 
by a power (that is^ the legislative and executive) 
founded on public opinion^ which, at that time^ was 
firmly established, although, since that period, this 
power has much augmented. 

It is true parliament had long been in existence^ but 
the power of the prerogative was not only ill-defined 
and little understood^ but was liable to misconstruction, 
and had^ by the servility of the crown lawyers^ (the 
celebrated instance of ship-money, &c. &c.,) often been 
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turned tb the oppressicm of the subject*. That tins 
change took place in consequence of the revolution 
which placed the Prince of Orange on the throne, will 
be apparent when the acts of parliament, subsequent to 
that period, are compared to those passed of an anterior 
date f . 

There is no doubt that sufficient information, love 
of freedom, and desire to establish a constitution, ex- 
isted ampngst some of the upper class ^ild middle 
one, at the time of the restoration of Charles, and even 
at the time of the revolution, to have secured these 
benefits as effectually as was done at the accession of 
William IIL ; but^ then, it seems probable that public 
opinion was not suffioientiy powerful, the middle class 
was not so numerous, or the upper one so enlightened, 
as to bring the business to a termination. It may he 
said that thirty, or even fifty years, could not do 
much in civiUzing a nation : this is true, if a nation 
was in perfect ignorance ;-— but such Was not the case, 
s^t the formei* even of these periods ; and in this state 

* This Will be seen by th6 proceedings both in and put of parlia- 
ment, under the reignfi of Henry VIII., Elizabeth, and Charles II. 
Before the Conunonwealth, instances (^ this sort were not rare ; bui 
after the restoration of Charles II., when it might be supposed that 
the misfoiH^unes of Iris father would render his successor itiore 
circumspect, many instances are to be found in the reign of his 
sons, where the royal prerogative was stretched beyond due bounds. 

t Such as the lAws that were occasionally pa3sed ; treaties witlt 
foreign powers, sanctioned by parliament; the sale of Dunkirk, 
&c. &c i acts Certainly not agreeable to the nation, and that were 
injurious to the best interests of the country. The length of time 
that elapsed before Charles II. called the parliament together, &c. 
&c» Ac* 
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of affiiifs evM tliii-ty yeare, or rather less, the' firS^ ' 
between the restoration and the tailing' in of the Prine^ 
of Orange, effected a considerable diffei'eflce in inereaS^i 
ing; the requisites for public opinion. However, wd' l 
will now proceed to the reign of King- William. 



We repeat, the calling in of King William, and tb#< ' 
abdication of James in 1688, were most importand' I 
events. Without any internal convulsion ; withoutthii J 
slightest struggle; without the loss or transfer of proil J 
perty, the nation, by its own act and will, became pet*-'* 
fectly free, and obtained a constitution better adapted' 
to preserve that freedom, and, at the same time, soffit"' 
ciently strong in the executive to curb licentiousness J 
afld repress anarchy, than any other form of govern«t I 
ment that the wisdom, the ingenuity, or the experiencistl 
of man has hitheilo been able to contrive. Tliat thiW' f 
extraordinary event was brought about entirely hjffm 

I public opinion, is evident on very slight consideration." 
Tlie Prince of Orange, or rather WiUiam IIL, wftffil 

I aot possessed of those requisites for obtaining populafl*! 

I rity, which have a powerful effect for that purpose. 
These qualities might have been useful to him on 

I fcis arrival in England, but are in general of little 

I importance to the sovereign of a free people. In des^i 
potie governments, where the monarch, although a.WH'^ 

I powerful, depends on the good will of a few general^J 
and courtiei-s, such mannei-s for obtaining and secmml 
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ing the good wiil of thosQ around him^ and for making 
the fetters of slavery ^t a^ light as possible on the 
people, are perhaps ajbsolutdy npqessary ; but where the 
monarch goyerns in a free country, -according to the 
ktws, he is supported by public opinion, and whether 
more or less populaiity is obtained by his manners, 
is of little importance. Such was, probably, William s 
opinion. He was reserved; not inclined to unbejoid 
into familiar intercourse, and unaccustomed to conqi- 
liate the affections of the, different/ classes of. society. 
He was, besides, a fiwgner, scarcely acquainted with 
the language or manners of the Englisk people, who, at 
that period,i were, probably more javerse to foreigners, 
and more, jealous of. their interference in the afTairs 
of government than any other nation in. Europe*. 
Whatever affection, therefore, was shown to the cause 
of William, could not have been owing to the popu- 
larity of Ihs manners;^ or personal regard for a prince, 
with whom the people were, except in name, totally 
unacquainted. ; When he landed as Prince of Orange, 
he was not accompanied by a number of men suffi- 
ciently powerful to have, withstood the forcpsof James 
in the field, much less able to have, lencountered the 

* The jealousy of the Ei^lish tpwards foreigners at that time 
is evident from the several acts of parliament that were passed for 
their excliisJonl In fact, where a constitution and a popular re- 
presentation existy an individual may obtain a considerable share 
of power ; and public opinion, in that case, entertains more jealousy 
of foreign interference than a despotic government: this may be 
observable in most slates of Europe. In free govemmentsi few 
foreigners are admitted ; in despotic ones, they are not excluded. 

H 
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opposition of the people ; nor did any reasonable peri 

son imagine that he could withstand any protracted 

opposition. It follows, therefore, tliat no one joined 

I iiira from apprehension of his power, or regard to hia 

jierson, or from any fear of danger in case they ren 

I mained passive ; on tlie contrary, there was nothing to 

I apprehend in not having: joined 'i™ if he was ultimately 

I successful, and every thhig to dread in case of the 

reverse, from tlie vindictive spirit of James, which had 

! ^bown itself after the unfortunate attempt of Monmouth 

j *nd his party. Notwithstanding all these considerationa, 

^e Prince of Orange was joined shortly after his lands 

ling, wherever he passed, by the upper, the middle^ and 

ithe lower classes of society, and even by those who 

' were held in consideration and cilices of trust, by the 

icourt and government of James, — so completely wa< 

public opinion set in opposition to that misguided mcK 

[ ,Darch. TTie journey of the PrinceofOrangeto Lond(M 

resembled the march of a long-expected and belove<^ 

.individual about to be elected the first magistrate of « 

I jfree state. William found himself seated on the throntl 

of England, not only without any difficulty, but by tha 

acclamation of all the classes of society, to the exclusHM( 

,of one of the oldest dynasties in Europe ; and in an 

instant, all idea of the legitimate and hereditary right of 

the Stuarts to the throne of Great Britain, if acting 

agfunst public opinion, was dissolved*. 

* Whatever may be said by Hume, or asserted by others, as ti 
the Aegiee of liberty enjoyed by tlie nation under ihe Stuarts, a 
what they did for the benefit of the people, it is evident that liborty. ^ 
under them, wus most precarious, and that the constitution eidsted J 
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Tte iacideasion of William, arid the ^ctlliat tftfttmer 

In which he Was placcJd on the ihrone> is d#^ll oft niort 

than it otherwfens would b*) froitt its d\dncirtg*, itt a 

sti-onget* manaer than any dthi^t* event that hkd befbrt 

odcnri»ed in a civilized corintly, the inflnenc^ atid 

strength of pttWife opinioH> nnd how eAJiily a We!ll-'in* 

foitned petyple can in n quiety yet firm ftianner, estdblish 

their rights, and sectofe thtit ifadependenoe. It h*A 

been observed/ tiiat^ taking the whote of Great Britain 

and Ireland^ whertSver th^ r^disites for the fdnftfttidtt 

of public opinion^ that is, inlbhn^tionj moral princijpl^j 

facility of oommunication^ &6.> had bten itt ^tnb 

measure estaUishedj and thereby capital crefated^ and 

a middle class of so<5iety fdrtnedi public oplnldn waS 

strong, and decidedly in favour of William. TBiiji^ 

however^ wad not the case in nidstt part of Irelatid, iLtid 

in some pwts of Scotland, Which iS evident from thtt 

attachment that continued to be entertained for absolutti 

power and the House of Stnart. It Wa^ scarcely pos* 

sible, at this p^riod> for information or civilization td 

extend itself over a people sdlely occupied with thci 

otdtivation of the soil> almcirt exclusively in the posseS« 

»on of the upper class, so thkt the mass of the pbpVa^ 

lation formed an %nomnt lower diaSs; easily infl^ 

enced by their jirejudiceiSj or by circutfldtanoeS <tf ii 

local nature^ 

only in theory. The unanimity of the country, when William landed^ 
sufficiently evintes this tb be the fact; let the reader himself refer 
to the history of thosti titties m Englalidi and io thci acts extort^ 
from parliament in Henry YIII/s reign, and also to the end of that 
^f Jaihes II.; and Mt^ Hilme^s assertion mll| at once, be refiitedt 

U2 
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This obsen'ation, we may^ at a future period, appljv 
to other countries in Europe; and it will be evident 
. that invariably the same rule holds, which is, that, iiH 
proportion as the requisites for the fonnation of publioi 
opinion exist in any community, in that exact propoRr 
. tion does it possess a constitution, and a liberal form' of 
govermnent In the contest between liberty and the 
House of Stuart, this rule was very strongly exemplifiedi 
-from what occurred in Great Britain and Ireland, lf{ 
; necessary to show this more clearly, it would appear, 
_ from this circumstance ; there is no doubt that Henry 
YIII. was a more tyrannical monarch than James II. 
. ip, every respect ; that he influenced parliament at his, 
■will ; and that during the whole of his reign he waa, 
absolute in every respe-ct. Suppose at this period n\ 
. foreigner, like the Prince of Orange, had landed, an4i 
■ attempted, without an army, or without resources ofj. 
. any kind in the kingdom, to wrest the crown from 
. Henry, every one will perceive that, in such an uoderi 
. taking, he would , have completely failed. Let ■ mq] 
suppose even such an occurrence to have taken plaeetf 
at a later period, when more information was naturaJt^; 
acquired by the people ; say in the days of Queen 
, Maiy, when she was in the height of her persecution^i 
against her Protestant subjects, and decidedly iji every., 
respect guilty of more cruelty and extension of thft. 
prerogative and assumption of arbitrary powefj tbao| 
ever James II. exercised, orhadincontemplatioii 
in the reign of Mary, a person similarly circumstanc( 
as the Prince of Orange had made his appeai-auceigi 
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A;^thlthe$£Lttie daifns and pretensions to the throne, he 
wduM^ttot'have been' !*ec3eived in a similar manner^ . as 
the . requisites for public opinion were not . then - sulfi- 
cifetrtly i^readthrtnigh the' community, and the nation 
atrlarge. ■ ■■■■■' '" / '"• '• • - ■ ' ' ' 

'R? ^seiethi,: therefore/ iiApossible, to draw anyothet. 
odttdusion from these events in our history, which are 
afim recent : ai< date to be controverted^ than that the 
liberal ferm of gy^ernineht; the state ofliberty, and the 
cdnstitutidti enjoyed by. the English, did not in any, 
maiitiiM' depend on fortuitous events, on the alteration 
mfede by aicts of pta'liament, or the concessions or boons 
of ^6Verttment;^.as from the requisites for the formatioii 
of -public opinion being spread through the nation; and 
the people 'becoming • sufficiently virtuous and civilized 
tO'^ttbtain 8fe cionstitutional form i of government, and to 
secure this blessing when obtained. 

^Ihe nation, under WilMam, continued to augment in 
pqpulatioiiy In wealth ; and consequently the power, of 
public opinion eohtinued to augment in the same ratio t: 
the middle class; especially, from this- period may be» 
said to have increased iriari unusual proportion. 

The power of public opinion having placed the Prince 
of Oratige on the throne; the king's prerogative being 
secured within due limits, and the liberty of the subject 
coiifinticd' by' the establishment of the constitution, 
the people of ; every class lost all apprehension of their 
riglits orttieir' libertiejs being endangered frbm the' 
thtoufe, and began ta feel fhat^ attachment tb' their sove- 
reign whichmaynatiiraliy^he expected from a free peo- 
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•pie, who look on their king as their chief magistrfti 

I ,who can enforce the due exccutinn of the laws, and so- 

[ jBure their persons and their property, but who has not 

[ jlhe power of doing them harm. ' 

Public opinion, thns satisfied at home, became only 

^ -Rpprehensive of being deprived of their favourite form 

jpf government from external violence and foreign am^ 

■iitioQ, assisted by a few discontented Individuals in the 

l-^untry. At that time circumstances took place to 

I iptrengthen these suspicions, and to cause some acts 

^ a harsh nature to be passed under such appret 

) Jiensions *. Besides these acts, then passed, and sup» 

* ported by public opinion, the same feeling also encoti> 

I l»ged and sup]jorted William, and afterwards Queem 

[ lA.nne, for a considerable time, in the prosecution of the 

■"^lirar against France. When the population and war' 

■''like spirit of the French, and the ambition of their king, 

I are taken into consideration, the anxiety of tlie English 

B*To support the wars then carried on, and the interest 

\a,ken by the nation In the events of the campaigns 6^ 

|~6ie continent, wiU be easily understood. 

This apprehension of danger from the power of' 

* The exiled king was at that time in France, and kept up ^J 
Ins emissaries a correspondence with the Jacobites and disaffected 
throughout the ktngdotn. Many of the lower class, although th^ 
(UsUfced his principles and feared his tyranny, yet felt compassion (i^r 
his misfortunes and for his children. His interests were espoused 
6y an amhllious and warlike mimarch, who had shown his disposi' 
tion by the seizure of Hollnnd. It was natural for the English, 
whp were hia neigliboura, who knew these events, and were jeali 
oftheir independence, to endeavour to secure themselyes against' 
Bimilat dangere, fcy putting themselves in a. warlike postuw 
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France^ will be agaia allvided to, as it has been 9Q 
much brought into aoUon within the last century. 
. Durmg the latter end of the reign of Anne, the ad^ 
vantages gained by the English and their allies were so 
gxeat, and the power of Louis XI V. sq much reduced, 
that these fears in the nation were considerably dimi-r 
nisbed : this feeling paved the way for the treaty of 
Utrecht*. 

The English had brought the war waged against 
Louis XIY. to so favourable a termination, that the 
desire of keeping up the balance of power, for their 
security, and a sort of national vanity of holding that 
power, has, . since that time^ induced them to take a 
more active part in the affairs of Europe, than perhaps 
their situation or their real interests might require. 
From such an interference it would, perhaps, at this 
time, be difficult for England entirely to disengage 
herself; 

The nation, at the time of the above treaty with 
France, was in favour of peace. Public opinion was 
desirous to render^ the country secure, but not to dis- 
member France, or be the cause of her ruin or degra« 
dation. The pow^ of the king of France was so much 
reduced, as to render him no longer an object of ap- 
prehension, and the friends of the exiled king were also 
much diminished in number and influence : — ^thus the 

. * Although the treaty with ]f ranee was not framed against pub* 
Jic opinion, for the reasons stated above,. yet it cannot be denied 
>liat the ministers of that day concluded it with a precipitation and 
Jiff mi of attention to the interests of the country,^ and of the allies, 
that w^ not, agr^nM^e, tp t^ie ip^ion 5 fof ,wh|fi^ they wcir^ a^v^ 
]iiaids pupisbed* 



jqabses that obiefiy mduoed publi6^|mHbn in tbe nation ^ 
.to wage war against Fl-a^nce^fccfthgat aiiiend> it^wius 
t' nbt pwbable that the setotitifents of the <jommuni*y wowld 
* farther staictibn the ministry 6f that dkj, in irapoTjeri^- 
ing tihei cdutohy feir the saike of continning hostilities 
that were no longer nationialyaQd lii a^^greai expen- 
diture that could be beneficial to a ftfw individuals miy, 
' but injurious to many. The causids that supported and 
r induced a continuance ■- of' the ^ ' wars ^{undertaken » by 
i?«William were no longer' in existehce. i ' . 
'.'.. Nothing could be more d^ided than publid opinion 
was * at the death of Qi^en Anne, '. in wishing for 
the i succession of" the House = of' Hanover. George I . 
was as much called to the throne by the voice of the 
public, as William III. had been on his landing in 
England, and, probably, in a greater degree, as that 
sentiment was grown n^ore powerful . singe the tiipe" 
of William. That public opinion during the reign' 
•of Anne was pow^ul, appears by ' miahy cit^cuiiistances 
tbait may be obtain^ from the history of those times f- 

* The ministry of Queen Auine, selected near the conclusion of 
her rei^i, were perhaps not -very hostile to the Pretender. The con- 
duct of Lord Bolingbroke, his well-known want of* principle, 'his 
subsequent impeachment, his flight, and his entering almost imme- 
diately after into the service of the Pretender, seem to justify such 
a supposition. It does not follow that, because an idea of iH-inging 
in 'the Stuarts entered into the head of this pet^on, that it was also 
^opted by his colleagues in office ; but certain it is tliat ilo plots or 
maclHnations of any party could then have brought forward the 
StuaTts,-^so diecfidedly hostile was 'publf6' opinion to the knotvn 
principles of thgt fktnily, arid to thei'r cbndlidt whilst on the throne. 
'■' t In thosedays, the treiaty-of Utrefchtbauj3ed ii great d^l of dis- 
cussion in the country, which appears from the ntinieroiis publica- 
tions on the Whig and Tory side of the question, at the close of 
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pQliticail {parties> potriScyklarlyiHpse of nWbij^' and . Torjf, « 
i Iw^eee nuicbret varjiEtnoe«iii SQiiiiie:^idf^teiii^^be:&^fwedf0f 

dpiAioa^ bitbe countiy^/.A-om t)ie ipjimpblets audi corre*' 
sppadetooe o£; tb0t p^ridd^rnfrom tfaei trial of Sacheve-* 
fidtt^Jfaild fftomothe^ i >• i- • 

) : T t . It^ jrmist ) be - adnuttad^ >th»t ' during' iher oentary ^/vUih - 
Ikas e)ftps€fd^since that'peiiod^ ^Ur increase has t^ken 
place in the requisites for thei formatioa of public opinion 
: tbrottghoutf 4he . commftinitjr^ beyond ! what coidd be ima« 

i ginedj; the same cstuses by ? which they irere produced 
being still in opeiiation ^ < and i havii^ extended - them^ 
selves in every direction through the country. " 

■• « '^'1 ■: ••• ;! ■ ' i • ■ »•;'.{ I {;.; i ■ ' ''..■'.'' ; • u\ 

M:j|i ,-■•' /•■";;> P ;--!i '■•: §.:3./.. '. ■; J ■:'; . ■• • 'L? •. J ■ 

fCi^" ''i\^ ■•)fi:^ ,•'. li'' -<■.• 'f 'V*« 'ii . ..■ . - '. ..■.'.•;;.'.«■: .X 

From thje Accession of George /., to the Death of George IL 

, iWh^ Pwrge Jv ^uid thpi House of Brunswick w^i« 

calkd' by pabiip x>pii«on5 to itfi^ thrcob^ lof Grea^t Britain, 

» 

Anne'^ irieign : these iprovei that pnblie opinion took a very lively 
.interest in the 4iscu86i6ns of the oontinuaaiCe of the war, and 
the pes^:e with Franci^. and other matters., 

, /f. This trial bIm'ws, ina striking point of vieWj the feeling which 
then existed* when the cry ^w^ set up that! the churtsh was in 
^bu^g^.^v Jit must be borne in mind that the pebple (particularly 
the.iowisr clas^) , were. stiU apprdhieasiveof popery, and imagined 
that ganger > arose to the constituto^^n: and to ^ their liberty^ < if the 
churchy wh^di was the, prop against, the introduction of. popery, wfis 
in any ip&nner , attacked; The motive by which tfiey seemed ac- 
ti;iateid was pot sotmuch^QtoIijcrimce,; as the apprehension of agajn 
l^ing their freed(^n. by the restit«tion of popery ^n-the rtdna of the 

eStf^bUshed'f^li^l^!. ■'•.■.•''. >''\ -X^ - ■■'. ■ i'..' .''^'^• -^ •■•(^ r ■» ' ■ • ^ 
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the fcountry (a few years only having- passed since the 
coming of William III.) was still more influenced by 
public opinion than at that period. George I. came 
under circumstances very similar to those already enu- 
merated regarding King William. George I. came to 
reside amongst, and to rule over, a people who then 
disliked foreigners in an eminent degree. He was 
little acquainted with their language, or their manners. 
He did not understand, nor did he appear anxious 
to acquire that easy and conciliating manner, thought 
of 80 much importance to the head of the state in 
despotic countries, as likely to ensure the good will 
and affection of those about them, and to convey a 
favourable impression by their means to the people at 
large. George T. was not possessed of these qualities, 
nor did he require them. He was looked upon by the 
nation, and hailed by public opinion, as the constitu- 
tional king, and as such, met with the entire support of 
the community. The good sense of the nation made 
up for these deficiencies ; which were, in fact, to the 
bulk of the middle class, a matter of perfect indiffer- 
ence*, as not coming imder their observation. 

* It has Iwfore been said, that, to a constitutional king', who 
governs by public opinion, the popularity of manners is not of the 
Kame moment as when the power of the sovereigii is midefined 
and uu controlled. In the latter case, the power of the soverei^ 
mainly depends on an armed force, whicb is guided and influenced 
fay its principal otiicers. For a despotic kin^to conciliate such men 
is undoubtedly a measure of importance : they must be kept in good 
humour, Iheir fidelity secured, and their attachment to their chief 
confirmed, by favours, by courtesy, and by marks of attention and 
esteem. Hence, in despotic countries, the privileges granted to 
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Tb* esiablisbment of the House of Bininswick af« 
forded a sort of security to the constitution^ whioh 
could scarcely have been obtained^ if that lamily h»iji 
not been advanced to tl^ throne, A family placedi 
there by public opinion, were ' more Ukely, than any 
other^ to act in ^ manner conformable to the spirit of 
the constitution^, Besidesy that House, being ih« 

piilitafy situations, not to property; hence th^ constant endeavpun 
of those sovereigns to secure the good will of their generals an^ 
principal leaders'. Let it also be remembered, that where despotiibsi 
rules, less distinction and less formality between the king and hi^ 
subjects may be permitted. The les^ difference is made by law l^^- 
tween the several classes of society, the greater will be the assumed 
reserve of individudis : there is no other means otf marking 1^ 
difi^rence of station, 

* In fnaking this observation, it is certainly npt intended ip 
insinuate that any individual must, merely because he belongs to 
the House of Brunswick, be moife attached to liberty than any ot^fl9« 
]Svery one knows that the feelings and pasaiopii inherent in human 
nature will, in the course of a feiy generations, be nearly the same 
in all ; yet it must be allowed, that the peculiar situation in which 
the famEy of the House of Brunswick was plaecid ; the ciroiHB- 
stances under which they came to this country, make it their interest 
to preserve inviolate that cbustitutioii, for the formation and pre- 
servation of which they were called to the throne, and render it 
likely that they will both guard and preserve it. If the old dynasty 
had remained to this day, it is more than likely that they would never 
have entirely lost sight of the power exercised by their ancestors, 
which they would imagine was their right : in all probability they 
would have regarded our constitution with dislike and jealousy; and 
there can be little doubt, but that if a favourable opportunity had 
presented itself, they would have attempted to regain the power 
they had lost. Their secret attacks on the liberty of the people 
would have been incessant; and although they would have had 
little chanCe of succeeding agafnst public opinion, yet the puUic 
mind would have -been kept in a constant state of watchfulness, 
agitatioDy and appreh^:iiion. It must be QMnaed that th« supposi* 
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next in the line of succession, had indubitably Hlief 
best claim to the throne ; they were (as public opinion 
thought) better calculated than any other to maintain in 
purity the principles of the constitution. If, at the time 
the Stuarts were expelled, a family had been placed upon" 
the throne from amongst the natives Of Great Britain, 
it is probable that, either from gratitude for the boon, 
or from fear of losing it^ they might have been tempted 
to yield too much, and thereby have destrtjyed the 
proper equilibrium between the several orders of the 
state ; for cert;ain powers must remain in the executive, 
which if taken away would destroy the constitution, and 
give us instead a republican form of government. The 
family of the House of Brunswick not having at that 
time a direct claim to the throne, (as long at least as 
any of the Stuart family were in existence,) and being- 
called entirely by public opinion, were more likely to 
avoid their example. As they were not placed in that 
exalted situation by any faction, by any popular com- 
motion, or by any armed force, they had no debt of 
gratitude to pay to any particular party or faction, nor 
had they to apprehend the resentment or power of any 
set of men; but called upon, as they were, by public 
opinion, to fill the office of hereditary chief magistrates, 
it was, has been, and must be their interest, as well as 
their inclination, to conform themselves to ttie wishes 
of the country, and to preserve the support and appro- 



tion that the House of Stuart would have been allowed to remarn 
is nbsurd ; we only make it, to show how the nation was circum 
stiinced, and how mueh its choice, was directed by public opiuion. 



h^o^if^uihat {e^]kig .o£. pubUa c^inidti, iiwhidi ' has. 
eleyat^ them and m^ support tbaod ia their pteaent 

. IThe sentiment of r apprdienaon from the miUtoryv 
powjer of France and the aaibition of her ffulers> > whiok< 
h^fl ,80* long existed ia. the minds of the people iil^ 
EngUmd; r continued < liltle ^ abated during the reigaa of 
QSieorge I.: and Geotgef IL Perhaps it had augmented 
in strength from the days of King William^ both from^ 
the greater extent and .power of public opinion^ and: 
also from the^ appvdbensicm entertained of the : exiled 
faiitilyof James IL>'who^«tiU had some friends in this 
island^ and who, supported also by the king of Franeei^ , 
made him more dreaded by the nation. In conset' 
quenee i of this^ general .feelii^^ /wha^tever treaty or : 
intercourse took place with France,: was t viewed with 
suspicion by the community ; and the pacification set 
on,. fqot, by. George L:was not perfectly .apqeptable, to 
the people,, or. entirely sanctioned by public opinion/ 
or. at least, if at' first tolerated^ did not long continue 
that , sentiment f. 

* ,The act^ of Walpolci when minister, have been much censured, 
and condemned by many. It has, however, escaped the observa- 
tiok dp tliQ^se by \thorih this ivpiilion has been entertained, that the' 
moment ihe powder and the prerogtitive of the: orown were abolished* • 
(which occurred on -the expulsion; of James,) there remained no other ,, 
way to influence, left to a minister, than by interested motives. 
In a de^^c govetiiii&i^nt,^ where ptlblic opinioki is unknown,^'ffa«rJ 
only enables the government to be obeyed. .In a perfectly fr«e 
country, public opinion, has the. paramount influence, and all ap|ir%t 
hen^^ion.is at an end : much;isi«it.jt/Q be regretted that, in such casee^ 
appeal , to interest 3|K^ld,l)e.,evei;requi$jt<e« ,. 
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It seems that public opinion was gradually iact^S'^ 
iiig- ill proportion as its requisites extended through the 
community. The power of public opinion caused the 
issning of general warrants about this time to be de- 
clared illegal; which is merely mentioned here, to 
show the gradual amelioration in our system of go* 
vernment, and the defiTiition of the prerogative, and 
security of the person and property of individuals was 
gradually but steadily taking place. It will be unne- 
cessary to refer to many particular events of this 
period, which can be known by perusing tlie transac- 
tions during the reigns of George I. and George 11. * 



If public opinion at that time was in favour of 
tlie continuance of the war, or rather of a renewal 

• " To espress the just sense this house hath of his Majesty's 
great ccsiicern for the balonce of Europe, his vigilatice to ptevent 
a (reneml war, and to maintain the Security and commerce of his 
Itiiigdoiiis." — Addrtas on the King's Speech, July, 1736. 

" The late successes of the Austrian arms iu Germany, and the 
conclusion of an accommodation between the Queen of Hungary and 
the Elector of Bavaria, have laid the best foundations for a further 
happy jirogress. By these events, the LaflueQce of France in the 
empire is much weakened and diminished, and a way is opened to 
restore that strength and power to our ancient and natural allies, 
which will tend greatly to the re-eatablishmeut and security of the 
balance of Europe." — Kin^a Speech,May 2, 1745. 

The London Journ&l of ihe 24th of June, 1733, says, "Three 
hundred years ago, when all the lands in the kingdom were in the 
hands of the king', church, and harons, and the people were all 
slaves and bcgg:ars, then there was no trade ; but now we spend 
every year, vastly more money got by trade and labour, than the 
rents of all the lands come to." . . '|4jv>' < li'-v.^iUf^^; .w4'tf< 
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of bostilitied^ it could only arise from appr^henBiofl 
of foreign power and foreign aggression, which ^ ai 
that period, might also be connected with Ihe fea^ 
arising from the return of the 8tuarts> an idea strength^ 
ehed^ tod encouraged, by the attempts made by 
the descendants and representatives of James 11. > in 
1716, and also in 1745. The failures of these at-* 
tempts proves that the House of Stuart was not sup^ 
ported in England, after the abdication of James, by 
any sort of feeling like public opinion. The result of 
these two expeditions folly exemplify and confirm thisl 
assertion. The Pitetender, as he has been styled^ had 
the entire support of the French court : he was supplied 
by them with arms, with some money, and had the means 
of a constant communication with his friends and ad- 
herents in Scotland and England* He might naturally 
have relied on the support of the Catholics in both 
countries, of the enemies to the reigning family, ana 
of all the malcontents which may be found in a country 
where a chkrige of dynasty has been effected ; yet, not- 
withstanding all these expectations, it may be a subject 
of surprise that so few joined his standard. Probably 
this did not arise in some from want of inclination, bu£ 
from fear of the consequences ; but taken in any man-! 
ner, it shows, what we are desirous of proving, that the 
general feeling and influence of public opinion was 
decidedly against the Stuarts. It is worthy of remsu-lg 
tiiat the chief, if Hot the only portion of the peopl€i 
who really espoused the cause pf the Pretender, and 
who risked every thing in so doingi by voluntemii^ 
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not only their services, but by supporting Iiim with 
their persons and property, were precisely those who 
were under the control and direction of others, and 
not yet influenced by public opinion*. In the defini- 
tion already given of public opinion, the. requisites 
of which it is composed will, in a great measur?, be 
found wanting at this time in the Highlands of Scqt- 
land. As yet industry and commercial activity had 
not penetrated into that mountainous country : this 
arose from its secluded situation, the badness, or rather 
total want of roads, the little communication, in short, 
the want of the requisites already mentioned |. The 

• Tlie best and most able supporters of the Stuarts in their at- 
tempts to recover the crown of Eng^land were the chiefa of dans, 
in the Highlands of Scotland, who still retained tliiit feudal power 
over their vassals and clansmen, which the cheering i-ays ,of the 
British constitution are gradually dissolving. In those parts of the 
Highlands, where tlie cause of the Stuarts was most warmly 
espoused, the chiefe retained their greatest influence. No middle 
class of society existed; little intercourse, no industry, and litlJe 
wealth was to be found, and, of course, no middle class of society, 
and no influence of public opinion. In other parts of Scotland, 
on the contrary, where industry, facility of communication, atid 
dvilization had made their appearance, there public opinion was ill 
existence, and declared itself, as it had done in England, in favour 
of the Constitution, and the House of Brunswick, against the 
Stuarts. 

t From these causes the chance of the Stuarts was hopeless 
from the beginning, and nothing but a sort of desperation could 
have induced them to make the attempts in 1715 and 1745. In 
these, particularly the last, they got together a handful of Rieil, 
who fought with the most determined valour, which could, how- 
ever, avail nothing against the general feeling prevalent in England, 
and in the civilized parts of Scotland. So well aware was the 
French coiu't of the state of public opinion, that they ventured none 



txikmita,' aiid; ccAwequcfitly'^'the 1^ Great Brifta* 

ittA iiiclr^as(ed eons&deitdbly^ increase of capital ftffM 
^ ifiiddle clisiss wias ^dent, attd the resulte in every 
Miipect sucK as have been stated more' than once^^ 
krifeittg' from those •causes. i ' *^'^^ 

There! is iio 'o6casion to tiwdl further on the eveiiiai 
dffKereignof€teorgeIL '^ 

yrow the Accession of George I1I.9 to that of George iV^ 

This is a pedod of impartance> JGrpm the many^^ventp 
that have taken place during its continuance. In the 
course of this reign, (George III.) civiEzation^ informa- 
tion^ aiid faciHty of communication, have incre^ase^m 
lan ; extraordinary and ; unusual proportion* It . yajl, 
perhaps, conduce to render our subject more distinoi^ 
;if„we pursue the. same; plan a3 before, which is, insteaii^ 
of following ihe thread of historical narrative, mei^dy 
to notice the most important eventd as they occort^d, 
ia»d thpir qousequences, as shewing the state of pub)p|p 
opinioDi vWe may> . perhaps^ jbe here allowed ito^re- 
mark, that although, as proved by the event, pubBc 
opinion was sufficiently powerful in this country in 1,03$, 
to cause the revolution that took place^ yet it was weak 
Hjt th^t period, qompared to its subseqij^nt power ; atf^ 
iihas imcr^iftsed qonsiderably since that epoch, moife 

bf their own tvoop^ in the tmdertaking, nor did they seem at any 
HAie to enter i^o- heartily into the c&uBe of the Stuarts, as they wimld 
ftt^^ldy^ihave tdbitey^iff.^hfiy^Aad ima^ed'^ei;& WBs.:aiiy^)pfolii- 
bility of ultimate success* 

I 
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especially during' the period now nnder consideration. 
If a mechanical comparison may be allowed, a certain 
power in 1688 was able to effect a certain purpose. 
Since that time, tiiis power is nearly doubled, but uot 
bein^ applied, and being in a state of quiescence, is not 
perceptible, and can only be judged of by inference. 

A state of profound peace and perfect security from 
foreign aggression, is not, in England at least, one in 
which internal tranquillity is sure to be found, or where 
domestic satisfaction has always existed: prjjbabLy, 
however, this does not arise so much from any feeling 
of public opinion, as from other causes not necessary 
here to mention. 

In general those ministers have enjoyed the great- 
est popularity who have had the management of 
affairs during a war, and who, with a considerable 
expenditure, brought it to a successful termination. 
Such administrations have been more popular than 
those who kept the kingdom in a state of peace, 
and who studiously avoided causes of difference with 
other nations. Within a few years of each other. 
Sir Robert Walpole and Lord Chatham confirm the 
observation. The former fostered peace ; the latter 
took every opportunity of entering into war. The one 
always exertetl himself, and made it his policy to prevent 
the country from engaging in hostilities ; the latter was 
equally ready and willing to accept the challenge and 
embark in the contest. The former was never, during 
the whole course of his administration, not even for p 
limited period, popular in England; the latter waa^ 
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probably, as popular as a minister can be in a free 
country, where the character and conduct of those who 
direct public affairs are closely watched ; and where, 
from the state of parties and the nattire of the consti- 
tution, tfieir actions will always be animadverted on, 
by one party at least. 

The disturbances that took place at the beginnings 
of this reign, confirm this observation on that state 
of feeling which, however, must, on no acc'ount, be 
confounded with public opinion, being merely popular 
clamour, that may sometimes arise in a state of profound 
peace, or, indeed, under any circumstanc'es. 

Let us, however, pass over the petty occurrences 
tliat took place during- the first years of tliis reigu, 
and proceed to the consideration of the cmise and 
result of the American revolution, and the war that 
arose in consequence, la so doing, it wUl be re- 
quisite to reflect for a moment ou the state of public 
opinion, regarding that very Unportant event, and how 
far the ministers of that day were supported by the 
public feeling, in the rise and prosecution of the war 
with the colonies. 

We must request our readers not to forget our defi- 
nition of public opinion, and to bear in mind that popular 
clamour, though confounded by some with pubhc opi^ 
nion, is not only distinct from it, but totally difli^rent in 
every respect. Contemptible as popular clamour may 
be, and really is, yet it is possible that, for a time al 
.least, it may mfluence weak and timorous minds, more 
.espec^lly if confounded with public opinion by unthink- 
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ing persons. In alluding' to tlie subject of the Ams- 
ricaii revolution, it is certainly not intended either to 
censure or to exculpate the minister and the party by 
whose advice that event was brought about, and the 
war carried on. Our object is to trace public opinion, 
and to show its influence in our island ; not to attack or 
defend the measures of one minister or of another, or 
the policy of this or that administration. 

When first symptoms of discontent manifested tliem- 
selves in America, when open resistance to tlie orders 
of the mother country were attempted, it cannot be 
denied that a feeling, tendhig to encourage the mi- 
nister of that day to commence hostilities against the 
colonies, existed in parliament and in tlie country. It 
is possible, however, that this feeling, such as it was, 
did not emanate from pubhc opinion, but was nothing 
more than popular clamour, supported and encouraged 
by the government, and by the wishes of a few indivi- 
duals, and of mercenary politicians, who might imagine 
that the taxation of the colonies would assist the 
finances of the mother country, and husband her 
means and expenditure, which they absurdly thought 
might, like the Roman state, be supported by the pro- 
duce of her offspring. That this was the case, ap- 
pears from this circumstance, that if, at the commence- 
ment of the war, public opinion was not so distinctly 
pronounced in England as to prevent the minister from 
attempting to subjugate the colonies by force, yet such 
force had scarcely been employed before public opinion 
pronounced loudly against its continuance. This, it 
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must be observed, was shown by the country at a tune 
when a feeling of hostility had arisen between the bel« 
llgerants, whea that tempoiary jealousy of rivalship and 
consequent dislike had originated, so likely to arise 
between states as well as Individuals, who, being held 
together by the closest ties, had at once snapped them 
asunder, and engaged in a sevei*e contest. That public 
opinion could not well be in favour of the conduct of 
ministers in carrying on the war^ will appear probable 
when one reflects, that in every point of view the 
American war was Impolitic and unjust. If attended 
with success^ it could only be obtained by dint of 
ei^ertions exceeding the advantage to be gained ; and 
even if entire success had followed the efiforts of the 
administration^ how was it possible to preserve under 
dominion so extensive a country, whose population was 
hourly increasing in a great and unprecedented propor** 
tion. Supposing America to have yielded, such sub* 
mission would, in all probability, have destroyed the 
English constitution. If she had yielded from force, 
and the right of taxation had been secured to the 
British minister, then the government would have pos* 
sessed the power of levying a revenue at their plea- 
sure^ the crown might have become independent of 
paiiiament, and the balance of the constitution de-^^ 
stroyed* . If a revenue could have been levied, and 

♦ There' is do doubt that the American war was thought hf 
many in ihis'country a politic measure: they imagined thkt,'% 
tbe^e colonies were taxed, the pressure of taxation might be less, 
ifelt at home. This would not be the first instance where people, as 
weir' as individuals, ^e^ led aWay by their ik^ire&t, and'cohscien-^ 
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expended only in the colonies by authority of parliament, 
such a power might have proved dangerous, by extend- 
ing- the patronag-e of ministers to a degree incompatible 
with the security of the state. 

if there was no prospect of subdmng the colonies by 
force, then the conduct of the ministers by whom the 
contest was began was still more censurable. By such' 
conduct, they incurred the responsibility, not only of all 
the blood and treasure thrown away in the attempt, but- 
the risk of alienating- the good will of a rising common^ 
wealth, which, from similarity of laws, of language, and 
of descent, must have been inclined in favour of the 
parent state. It is needless to ring the changes on the 
impolicy of such a war witli the colonies. We hope, 
therefore, we are not taking too much for granted, by 
saying that public opinion was not, after hfjstilities had 
commenced, in favour of the continuance of the war 
against American independence*. It was not long 

tiously are induced to adopt an opinion. In a constitutional point 
of view, however, the taxation of the colonies, if carried to a certain 
extent, would have rendered the esecHttre t(»o independent of 
parliament. 

* It may be admitted, we think, that popular clamour, supported 
by the wishes of the court and the inHuence of government, assisted 
the commencement of hostilities. Perhaps, if uo war had been 
waged, and an amicable separation had taken place, such an arrange- 
ment would have been equally for tlie advantage of both parties. To 
imagine that so extensive a Country as the United Stated becoming 
peopled and civilized, and possessed of the requisites for the fonna- 
tion of public opinion would remain for ever a colony of Britain, 
was out of the question. It was much desired by many in Eng- 
land, and also by a considerable number in the United Stales, 
(and if an amicable adjustment of the differences had taken place, it 
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bdbiepiib&o opinion manifested iteelf on tiie subject of 
the war> even if^^ at the ooHunencement^ soch a feeling 
bad been dormant^ and popalar damcmr only percepti- 
ble. Not only did the lei^l^ and uncertainty of the 
contest^ and the difficulties under which it was carried 
0H9 operate powerfully on the public mind^ but it must, 
akd be taken mto the account^ that if^ at the commence* 
nient of hostilities with. the colonies^ public opinion was. 
not so decidedly pronounced against iU such silence 
might, md probably did, arise from an impression at 
tibat time general throughout the country » that the n\ 
"^oltod cdonists might be frightened into obedience by. 
the parent state> when they witnessed the squadr(Mia 
and the military dbplay whicb the power of Great Uru 
tain was preparing to pour on their shores*. TUar 

ir6tiS htEvehe^ attcfMpted to be cwnftd into effect,) that {>ermf!f^ion 
s)Hm)d be gnoited fdr the people of the proyinces to send repre- 
aentatiyes to the British parliament. Now, supposing such an 
addition to our representalive assembly to have kept pace with the 
Wealth and population of the colonies, (and in no other manner- 
wbuld they ha^e been satisfied,) such an augmenta^on miist havii- 
proved injurious to our constitution, to the independence of par- 
liatiieiit, and to the best interests of the country. An additional 
ntiniber of members, totally unconnected with Great Britain, ponredi 
into the house of commons, of different interests, and inhabitants of 
a country dt l^reral thoui^and miles distance, would have been an. 
finomaly, and might have served as ready instruments for overturn*, 
ing the dearest rights and privileges of Britons ; at any rate, it must 
be allowed that, by stich tfn admission into parliament, both danger 
and inconvenience would inevitably have followed. 

* That the entire separation between England and her colonies^ 
if unaccompanied by hostilities, or by any unkind feeling in ^e 
peopie of each, would have been more beneficial to both, cannot be 
doubted. These two states, separated from each other by dA 
ipi^DMiiifle ocean, yet speaking ther same language, having tk^ same 
origin, the sajne manners, and nearly the same way of thinking. 
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idea, however, evaporated after the conflict between 
the two countries had began in earnest ; and after 
it was known that the colonies were plunged into 
all the horrors of a long protracted warfare, then 
public opinion rose above all other feeling, and loudly 
condemned the war as unnatural, and not likely to be 
attended with ultimate success. Then it was that the 
humanity and good sense of the people, uniting with 
public opinion, and the hopeless appearance of the con- 
test, forced the government and ministers of that day 
into terms of conciliation with the United States *. This 
subject has been dwelt on longer, perhaps, than may 
appear necessary, but it was thought right to ascertain 
what really were in Great Britain the sentiments of the 
nation on that important event. 

After this period, and the conclusion of a general 
peace, the country, as usual, turned its thoughts to 
the increase of its commerce, and to the means 
by which the industry of the people might be best re- 
warded, and the capital of the community increased. 
It does not appear that public opinion expressed itself 
in any decided manner (the riots, &e. &c., of 1780, 

unable to injure each other permanently, but posseased of the power * 
of imparting to each other all the benefits of a mutual exchange of 
commodities, an interchang;e of comforts and conveniences, ought to 
be cemented together by a teeliiig of (rood will. Such a sentiment 
must naturally exist and increase, and will, it may be hoped, not be 
lessened by any jealousy concerning maritime power or commercial 
rights. 

* No virtues of the sovereign, however eminent, and no ability 
of the administration, however recognised, could stem the unpopu- 
larity of the American war. — HUiortcal Memoirs of ikitl Time, 
Vol. II., p. 81, 



form naexceptiou to the assertion ; they were occasioned 
only by sm ebullition of popular damour^) for some time^ 
as<&o/evemt of importance called for its notice, the 
country remaining at peace for some years. In this state 
did things remain in Great Britain. It can scarcely 
be S£ud that the business of the India Bill called 
for much of the public feelmg^ although^ from what 
may be judged by^a perusal of the publications of those 
days, sudi a proceeding was certainly not sanctioned in 
any manner, but rather opposed by whatever portion 
of public opinion manifested itself on the occasion. 

Perhaps, public opinion might be a little roused 
occasionally by domestic or foreign events *, but these 
were not of so decided a character as to render it 
necessary to notice them here. The troubles that 
originated in Holland, were cast into the shade by the 
important events which occurred in France, previously 
to the breaking out of the Revolution in that country. 
Let us for a moment pass over domestic occurrences t^ 

* Such as the dispute between the stadtholder and the states^ 
general, in a question where each party thought their priyilege» 
were invaded. 

Also in the occurrence of the impeachment and trial of Warren 
Hastings. These events, though occasioning much interest ai; the 
time, were not of that importance as to rouse the public opinion 
of the country,, or to call it forth in any remarkable manner. 

t The India Bill, which was agitated about tliis time, althou^ 
unimportant at present, yet deserves to be noticed, as its fate 
proves how little a faction in the House of Commons, even if 
headed by the minister, can achieve, when unsupported by public 
opinion. In his attempt to carry tliis bill through the House, the 
tninister lost entirely the support of that portion of public opinion 
which> had he preserved* would have, enabled him, assisted by the 
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and proceed to the consideration of the public feeling in 
England, with regard to the Revolution likely to take 
place in France, and to extend to other parts of Europe. 
Before entering into the subject, we may remark, 
that public feeling at this time (as indeed it has always 
been in England) was very much in favour of the esta- 
blishment of liberty on the continent. To this senti- 
ment, however, there may be said to be one exception. 
In the disputes between the stadtholder and the states- 
majority he possessed in tbe ComnKins' House, to remain minister,, 
even in apite of opposition from any quarter. Tiiat tlie nation felt 
deeply on tiie iiubject cannot he doubted. " The feelings of fhe 
nation were wrought up to a high pitch of solicitude and curioaity, 
by the subsequent proceedings of parliament relative to India," — 
HisloTyofthe Reign of George III., vol. IV. p. 113. 

The great alteration that took place in the members returned,' 
after the dissolution of parliament in 1784, may, of itself, prove tJte 
unpopularity of the attempt made by the fofiaer minister (Mr. Fox) 
to carry the India Bill. The conduct of his poUtical antagonist, in 
not dissolving parliament as soon as he might, and as many would' 
have done, on that occasion, but iu waiting until the public mind. 
was fidly sensible of the question, and prepared for such an event, 
shews how fully aware he was of the importance of pubUc opinion, 
and how desirous he was to conciliate such a feeling. By delaying 
the dissolution to the latest moment, the nation was satisfied that 
such a proceeding was onlv adopted from the necessity of the case, 
and that it was impossible to carry on the business of government 
with the same parbament which supported the coalition ministry. 
" The India Bill, concerning which the public judgment was at firati 
suspended, had now, by a multiplicity of able and popular tracts 
industriously circulated, been completely developed and explained ; 
dnd it was almost universally condemned as a measure in the 
highest degree arbitrary and oppressive, and wnlh consuihmate 
artifice calculated to perpetuate the power of our administration 
who were the objects of the national detestation, "-^-ifufory o//ie 
Ueign of George. III. vol. III. Book 21. 
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gtm6ti& ifB Bc^biK^ tibe Bkitisb cabinet suppwied ihir 
tottering power and ibe hereditary n^^ts of the Prinoa 
of Omnge agaiiist tiie sentiments^ almost universai 
thranghont the united prcrvmces, in favour of the states- 
general. The same canse^ ak9o> was Roused by th^ 
Kiii^ of Prassi^> whoy ptobably, was actuated as mix^ 
by poKttcal feelings as by the near connexion that 
existed between him and the stadtholder. In ail this 
it is singular^ that public opinion in England should 
not have been more powerfully prodaimed in favour 
of the states-general in Holland^ who were, contending 
for libeHy « This apathy iil pdblic opinion here itiBy, 
pe^baps/ be acoounted for» by the apprehrasion that still 
existed of the ambition imd power of the King of 
France^ and the consequ^it risk of opposing hisi ene-: 
mies^ thd stadtholder and King of Prussia^ who wer^. 
our allies on the continent *. There is nothing, in par^ 
lictilsb'i to notice further nt this time: the subsequent 
period we come to^ is that eventful one^ the breaking, 
out of the Revolution in France. Concerning the Re^ 
volution, itiself^ we ought not at present to say much^ as it 
propei^ly belongs to. the state of public opinion ia 
Frdnce, which will be considered in its proper place; 
but we linay be occasionally obliged to nqtioe it under, 
the present section, as it deeply interested this country ; 
some allndion to it, therefore> maybe necessary^ to assist 

* A writer on the events of those days observes, ** A proof that 
England was still jealous of the power of France under her mo-* 
nafdi, and of the maritime mflnence of Holland, is the support she^ 
gate \/o thti JLing^of Pm^i^ in Ids unwanrantabie attack m 
HoUand in 1787.*' 
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US in tracing the state of public opinion in Great Britain. 
If one reflects on the situation of the two nations, 
on the facility of communication that takes place, 
on the mutual convenience and assistance that each 
finds in its intercourse with the other, it will appear 
evident, that (unless when the two countries are unfor- 
tunately at war, when, of course, all direct communica- 
tion is at an end,) on any pubhc event, pai-ticulariy of 
a political nature, the feeling entertained in one country 
must create a very powerful corresponding- sentiment 
in tlie other. 

At the commencement of the French Revolution it 
cannot be denied, that it was much favoured by pubhc 
opinion in Great Britain. Many circumstances created 
this feeling. A great nation enjoying; happiness and 
freedom, naturally desires that others should possess 
the same advantages ; perhaps, also, more selfish 
motives might operate. It must be admitted, that, for 
a considerable lengtli of time, a feeling had existed in 
England, of dread of the power of France, arising- from 
the power and warlike spirit of that people, and the 
ambition and unprincipled spirit of her rulers. It 
might be supposed, and with some sort of proba- 
bility, that if France were possessed of a free and 
representative government, the ambition of her rulers 
might be kept within bounds, the nation would turn its 
attention to domestic concerns, and acquire habits of 
peace and industry. Tliese, and such like considera- 
tions, probably influenced public feeling here. Be- 
sides, the English coiistitution aftbrded so admirable a 
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models ^ and the example of America, in assisting 
whose emaneipation France had taken some part^ was 
so powerful^ that many amongst the most enlightened 
persons in this country imagined the French Re- 
vduiion would proceed in a quiet manner ; and that^ 
after a few troubles^ the government would settle either 
in a republican fomd^ or in a monarchy with limited 
|>owers. • On i this subject we can say more, when 
we consider the state of public opinion in Franoe, 
whose middle class was not sufEciently powerful 
at that time to effect such an object. It must be 
allowed, thiit the public events that took place in 
France, produced a corresponding sensation in this 
country. About the year 1790, certain societies 
ware established in the metropolis and in the chief 
towns in England, and also in Scotland and Ireland, 
wliieh societies^ or their leaders at leasts were inclined 
to form their opinions^ found their example, and draw 
their, support) from the fiercest revolutionary leaders in 
France ♦• As yet, public opinion here was not pro- 
nounced on the subject ; it was, as we have observed, 
jGenrourable to liberty, and wished for a change in France 

* These societies were formed by a few factious and discon- 
teinted iiidividuals, who had everything to gain and nothing to 
lose; wha were resolved to tread, as closely as circumstances would 
permits in l^e steps of the revolutiquary government lately esta* 
blished in France. 

'" The rcvoltttloiiiity tribunals in Prance attempted to destroy, not 
onlylhe upper cltbs of uaodety, but also the middle class, which in 
tl^at day was not, of cpur^e^ what it is at present. A lower class 
by itself, inevitably leads to a despotism, which took place in that 
vcdmrtyyVniieli the reptMdah system was at an end. 
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■which might estabhsh all the advantages attendant on 
liberty in that country. Thus far it cannot for a 
moment be doubted, that pubhc opinion in England 
-was favourable to the French Revolution. When, how- 
ever, it appeared to be the wish of the leaders of the 
-mob, and of the revolutionary tribunals in France, 
not only to upset every establishment sanctioned by 
custom, but to sacriBce entirely the upper and middle 
.classes of society ; when those sanguinary proscriptions 
began, which have in some measure stigmatized the 
name of revolution ; when acts of the most atrocious 
nature, both public aud private, were perpetrated by the 
existing government ; when law, justice, and order 
were abolished ; when the republicans openly avowed 
their determination of attacking and overrunning those 
countries, that would not adopt the same principles; 
and when either complete anarchy reigned in France, 
<»r the despotism of a lawless and infuriated populace ; 
then it was that pubUc opinion in England began to 
view the revolution in France in a very different light 
from what it had done at first, and to look on the pro- 
ceedings of the revolutionary tribunals with dread and 
abhorrence. 

Tlie government of that day in England, foreseeing 
4he danger to this country trom a further communica- 
iion with the continent, and apprehensive that the 
Jovver classes might imitate the example of the same 
•ciass there, took advantage of the feeling that existed 
in the upper and middle classes, and succeeded in break- 
ing oflF all communication between the two countries by 
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dedaiing war, and by raising popular clamour against 
republican principles. 

After hostilities had began between the two nations, 
the old feehng, so prevalent in this country, of jealousy 
and apprehen^on of the warlike spirit and power of 
France, was renewed, and was augmeuted perhaps more 
than ever by the extraordinary success that attended 
the armies of the republic on the continent, assisted 
greatly by the spirit of equality, and frateniization, and 
insurrection, which the French encouraged amongst the 
lower classes, wherever they made their appearance. 
When we look back to that period (say 1792) from the 
present moment, unprejudiced by any circumstance 
passing at this time, likely to influence our judgment, 
it must be confessed there seems to have been then 
some ground for apprehension *, When the war was 
declared, and hostilities began, public opinion might be 
said to be wavering ; but as hostilities proceeded, it 
became unauimous, and threw that strength into the 
hands of the minister, who had himself promoted the 
measure, that enabled him to carry on the war with 
a vigour proportionate to the danger arising from the 

* Had the intercounie that was esisting between the tno nations, 
-and the active correspondeace which was carried uu by the secret 
societies formed in Britain, with those in France, not been inter- 
rupted by tlie war, there is no saying whether the spirit bo preva- 
lent in France might not have spread itseh' in Great Britain and 
Ireland, amongst the lower classes. In Great Briluin the middJe 
■clasaes were so powerful, that it would have been of little conse- 
qjuence ; but in the latter country, very considerable dissatisfaction 
prevailed, and if the expression may be useii, it was not possessed 
of the same strength of public opinion that existed in this island. 
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ambition, the military power, and the revolutionary 
doctrines with which the French government assailed 
its enemies, and often overcame before the contest was 
commenced. 

During tlie beginning of the French revolutionary 
war, that is, until the peace of Amiens, it is beyond 
doubt that public opinion supported its prosecution, not 
only from the causes mentioned, but also from others of 
minor importance. 

This is further confirmed by referring to the pub- 
lications of that time, and to the various demonstra- 
tions of public feeling on the war*. 

* The policy of Mr. Pitt was to break off all comniunicatiou be- 
tween the two countries by war; and by this means, the intro- 
duction of revolutionary doctrines might be shut ou(, much in the 
same manner as a contagious distemper. To be supported, it was 
found necessary to renew as much as possible the old spirit of rivalryi 
jealousy, and national prejudice: these attempts were much assisted 
by the ambitious designs of the revolutionary government in France, 
which, certainly, by its conduct, provoked the commencement of 
hostilities. At this time, when one may look back to past events 
with some degree of coolness, it seems doubtful whAher (if no war 
had taken place) the French revolutionary ideas and principles 
would have been introduced amongst the lower classes. The 
opposers of Mr. Pitt's measures imagine the war was imnecessary, 
and that no danger was to be apprehended ; his supporters thought 
otherwise. Tlie latter opinion prevailed, and was sanctioned for 
the time by public opinion. At this day it is dilhctdt to determine 
the question. The middle class in England is so powerful, as 
to leave little cause for apprehension of any discontent in the 
lower class. The same is not the case in Ireland: there might be 
danger, therefore, to the latter, if not to the former, in preserv- 
ing peace with the republic, but little or no apprehension could 
reasonably be entertained in England, where the middJe class was 
so numerous. 
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^'^^tiMmt^not be concealed^ ibaii, at this period^ oUier 
iQBOlrrasj/rather of a selfish Batiire,.m^ht influenoe tho^e 
€lasfi% ^ on whom ' poblio ' opinioo chiefly dq^nds. By 
the measure then adopted of suspending the paymeats 
iKf cash from the Bank, an ecdraordinary encourage- 
ment was g}ye& to the issue of a paper currency^ and 
the value of produce and the rent of land rose in an un- 
precedented manner. By the naval superiotity of Gceat 
Britain^ and the little attention that was at that tinie 
bestowed on maril^e affairs by her enemies, the com- 
mercial interests of England were also benefited in-aoi 
unusual manner: thus thede two great interests in the 
nation^ finding an advantage in such a state of things^ 
and their prosperity commumcating itself through a 
thousand (Afferent channels over the community, mAde 
the war popular. There. can be little doubt but the 
l^Aefits thus obtained, tog^her with some naval vic- 
tories, confirmed the feeling of public opinion in favour 
of the measures pursued by government, and enabled 
it t6 carry on the war for suclr a number of years. 

When parliament was called together in December 
1792, the king, in his speech, endeavoured to confirm 
^d lead public opinion, and nearly all the acts of the 
administration had a similar tendency. Popular clamour 
a!te6 assisted. Ail these united, caused a strong sensa- 
ijoft in. the jcpuntry that did not subside for a consider- 
able time^. Most fortunate was it for the security and 

/■J>- . *A I ■ - # I', I . , . * ■ 

'"'•* The iblto^iig detitence was contained in the king^s speech 
illiided to above?— ^'T have CBrefhlly observed a strict neutrality 
in the present war on the continent, and have uniformly abstained 

K 
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continuance of our constitution, that the leaders of the 
revolution and the directors of the French government 
proceeded as they did, and evinced what their ultimate 
object was, both before and after the declaration of war 
vrith that country. We have already said that public 
opinion in Eng'land was, in the beginning, not unfavour- 
able to the first attempts for the establishment of liberty 
made m France. If the promoters of the revolution in 
that country had carried on their proceedings with 
prudence, with humanity, and with the real love of 
liberty which was always in their mouths, but seldom 
ill their actions, there is no saying how far their example 
Euid their conduct might have influenced the lower 
classes, if not in England, at least in other parts of the 
empire : however it turned out (fortunately for the in- 
ternal security of tlie country) otherwise. The conduct 
imd principles of the leaders of the revolutiou set public 
<^iniou in direct opposition to them. Popular clamour 
also arose, and the minister of the day found no difficulty 
in obtaining those supplies from the country requisite 

Ixoin any interference with respect to the internal government i> 
France ; but il is impossible lor me lo see, nithout the most serious 
Hneasiuess, the strong and increasing indications which have ap- 
peared there, of an inleutioo lo excite disturbances in other coun-. 
tries, to disregard the rights of neutral nations, and puraue news of 
conquest and aggrandisement, as well as lo adopt towards my allies, 
the States Genei^, ineastin^ which were neither conformable to the 
laws pf nattons, nor to the positive stipulations of existing treaties. 
Under these circumstances, it may be nght to have recourse to 
those means of prevention and internal defence, with which I am 
entrusted by law, and to make some augmeutatitm of mj ■»¥*! aad 
unitary fime.* 
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for iiie -Qxigencies of the wal*, and for its further eon* 
tumanee. i 

Thus did public opinion sanction the continuance of 
the war until itsi tariiinaiton by the treaty of Amiensi 
At that titee there wbs a feeling. in the country not tuif 
fnyourable to pea^e. The public mind looked on the 
fevokuifQu in Franoe as at an end. It was suppcned 
^at the Fr^^h were now settled^ having an esta^ 
blished form of government^ and being directed by oitt 
individual^ dected chief consul> who had sufficient 
power ai^d influence to keep himself at the head of 
affairs. Such being the case^ there viras no fiirthor 
object i^; continuing hostUities^ no purpose to gain^ no 
end to answer ; if persisted in, the war might be otK- 
ried ob to an interminable length. Such seems to 
have been the public sentiment, after the elevation oi 
Buonaparte to be chief Consul^ and such were the fed- 
ings in the nation that probably induced the adminit- 
tmtion to think of peace. r 

. . After the treaty of Amiens had been ratified^ Qoit- 
siderable satisfaction was manifested throughout th^ 
country^ 

After some time, however, public opinion was in- 
duced to alter, when the fixed and determined hostility 
of the ruler of France towards Great Britain was ob- 
served. Matiy of his acts were calculated to injure thfe 
trade, and affect the commercial prosperity of this 
country. The treaty of peace was nothing more than an 
armed truce, and nearly the same expenditure incuit^ 

as duruGig the war, without any corresponding ad- 

K2 
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vantage. Then it was that public opinion gradually 
changed ; the same feeling' returned, and the same 
apprehensions of the ill will and power of the French 
government, that were entertained at the beginning of 
the revolutionary war. The prosperity, and even the 
safety and political existence of the country were 
thought to be at stake ; and to renew the war, under 
existing circumstances, was deemed the most secure, 
the most honourable, and the wisest determination *. 

The executive, supported by this feeling of public 
opinion, lost no time in recommencing hostilities; at 
that period, however, a fresh war did not seem to ac- 
cord with the wishes or inter^t of the French govern- 
ment. 

Great as were the apprehensions entertained of the 
power of France in England, at the close of last cen- 
tury, and in former times, these were much increased 
when the ambition of Buonaparte, and the powerful 
means at his disposal were better known, and his 
talents, not only for war, but for politics and govern- 
ment, were duly appreciated. As the gigantic means 
at Napoleon's disposal (now become Emperor) con- 

• It may be imagined that, instead of describing the public 
opinion prevalent, we are laying down merely the sentiments of 
the administration of the day. That thiB was, for a considerable 
time, the opinion entertained by the chief promoters and advisers 
of the war there is Ullle doubt ; but it does not appear to have 
been the sentiment of public opinion (usually anxious for peace) 
until afler certain acts of the First Consul had made his sentiments 
manifest, subsequently to that treaty. Then it was that pubhc 
sentiment perceived his aim at universal empire, and consequently 
his ivish to destroy the political system of Great Britain. 
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i^aoed^to increase, and his determined and persever- 
ing- endeavours to reduce the commercial influence of 
Britain, then it was tliat public opinion in this country 
became still more opposed to hLs ambition, which feel- 
ing continued to increase in proportion to the appre- 
hension tliat he excited. 

The intended invasion of England did not lessen 
the apprehensions of the country, or deaden the inten- 
sity of public feeling-. The immense contributions in 
aid of the war that proceeded from all quarters, and 
the voluntary enrolments that took place of all classes 
of people to defend their country, which formed nearly 
the entire of the male population in the nation, capable 
of bearing arms, into military bands, sufficiently evince 
the streng^th of public opinion at that period. 

Without this support from public opinion, no govern- 
ment over a free people could have found it possible to 
impose or to have obtained payment of the taxes then 
laid on; yet were these imposts not only not opposed 
by the country, but paid willingly, so decided was the 
conviction of public opinion, that resistance to the 
power and aggressions of the Emperor of the French 
was an object of paramount importance. The exer- 
tions of this country were unparalleled, and serve to 
show, during the continuance of the contest, what can 
be effected by public opinion, and the resistance capa- 
ble of being made by a free, civilized, and virtuous 
people against foreign aggression. It is unnecessary 
to enter into the particulars, or to dwell on the details 
of the events of the war ; they are well known to all, ^^ 
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and deeply impressed on the minds of tbose who felt 
anxious as to its result, Tliese events are only alluded 
to here, to illustrate the power, the vigilance, and the 
.paramount influence of pubhc opinion in this country. 
■It may at the same time be observed, that from the 
peculiar situation of Great Britain, the pressure of tax- 
jStion was not so much felt by all classes as might be 
imagined*, and many were benefited in a great degrea 
This was occasioned, in some measure, by the extension 
of paper currency, the monopoly of the carrying trade, 
^e immense loans, and consequent expenditure, and 
ather causes not necessary to enumerate. To sum 
«p, therefore, the state of public opinion in England 
towards the French Revolution, it may bo said, that, 
on its first breaking out, public opinion here wa? 
favourable to such a change ; but alter the ambition 
md cruelty of the first republican government had 
manifested itself, and the superiority obtained by the 
lower class and its demagogues in France over the 
upper and middle classes, and the judicial murders 
committed to seize their property, then it was that thg 
^evolution was decidedly opposed by public opinion in 
Great Britainf. These seem the grounds of the causQ 

* In fact the mass of the people did not suffer so severely as 
Vould seem probable. The (.-000117 was not overrun by a hostile 
ibree; industry and commercial activity were nut checked, but 
^ther increased; and although taxation was high, the produce 
m land, and of every article of manufacture being; paid for in 
pioportion, the war, except to fixed incomes, made but a trlfKng 
^Jfisfeace. 

t During the republican war, and afterwards, when hostilities 
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ihat pobfie i^pinion was so decided^ aKhough by scnnf 
a Im been insininited that more selfish and intorested 
fiews infkienoed tke prevalenoe of that sedtimeiit^ 
which, as we have observed, were the increase in tbt 
!rali]e of produce, and^ eonsequenthf , of rental^ and the 
profit^ from land^ the monopoly of nuinufactnres, and of 
tibe ewrymg trade^ and the additional demand ^poc^ 
Ihe country^ supported by the loans raised^ and the 
great expenditure that arose in oonsequenoe. It is 
probable that these causes did not rrader the war 
»i6re unpalatable to the nation ; but it cannot, for a 
liioment, be imagined that such sordid motives oouM 
influenoe a oommunity in which the requii^tes^ for th6 
formation ot public opinion were so general as thejr 
were in Great Britain. Not only was it from apprcH 
liensicHK of the power of France that public opinion 
ef!f>08ed its rulers and supported the war^ but it may 
also be said, that other circumstances, of a secondary 
description, favoured this feeling, such as the impression 
that no ftdth could be reposed in the alliance or tH^ 

were renewed ukider Napoleon, then F^r6t Consul, after the peact 
•f Amiens> the exertions of emissaries in Great Britain, to 
spread amongst the lower dass Uie doctrines of equality and of a 
division of property, were unremitting. It may, perhaps, appear 
fthig^lar, that these were attended with no better success, consii 
deving that such sentiments are always palatable to the lower 
classes, particularly when ignorant, and in distress^ and considering 
also the activity of the agents employed. It follows from this that 
Uie power of public opinion, and of the upper and middle classes, 
must be very considerable ; and it also shows the small power that 
reihahds in the lower class, in a civilized country, where public 
opinion is powerful, and what little danger there is of any revolu-i 
tion taking place affecting the several classes of th« ccmntry; 
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protestations of friendship made by their government, 
who were jealous of the commercial prosperity of the 
country, and ready to take every advantage that pre- 
sented itself*. 

It is worthy of remark, that so decided was the state of 
the public mind, and so fully convinced were the people 
capable of forming- or giving- strength to public opinion, 
of the necessity of opposition, that notwithstanding the 
danger of invasion, notwithstanding the uninterrupted 
success that attended the arms of Napoleon, by which 
the countries that were circumjacent to France became 
either her subjects, her tributaries, or her dependents, 
together with the little chance that existed of destroy- 
ing or even of lessening the power of the Emperor Na- 
poleon, an idea which might at that time be treated 
as a chimera; not one sentiment emanating from public 
opinion in this country was favourable to peace, unless 
such terras could be obtained as would secure us, in 



* What is here said, does not, of course, apply to the people of 
France, but merely to their rulers at that particular period. By 
Bome it has been asserted, that if another course had been followed 
with regard to France — if the English had conciliated instead of 
irritating, if they had been anxious to preserve peace, instead of 
entering into war, the state of affairs, and the progress of the revo- 
lution in France might have been different. This would be just 
enough if the revolution in France had continued as it bejan, that 
is, had desired merely to establish a constitution and secure liberty ; 
but after some time, this was found not to be the object of the 
leaders of the lower class, as will he stated in another place. The 
war in which (his country was involved for nearly twenty years, 
was certainly to be deprecated, but it seems that a peace with the 
then directors of afiairs in fVcmce would have been uncertain, and, 
perhaps, dangerous. '■'-J'"-'. — (i -w^( t. -n J-4.,. 
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every Yespect^ not only from the open attacks of the 
ndec of France^ but also from any more covert and msi- 
dions : proceedings on his part against our credit and 
national prosperity. This sentiment continued in Great 
Britain from the time of the rupture of the treaty of 
Amiens^ until the end of the contest; acquiring occa* 
sioaaUy more power from particular circumstances, such 
as the invasion and revolution in the Peninsula^ and 
other events. 

After the victory obtained by the French at Auster* 
litz^ the situation of Great Britain was not such as 
to. excite sanguine expectations for the future. The 
numerous armies, the acknowledged talents^ military 
skill, and formidable preparations of the Emperor Na- 
poleon, together with his well known hostility to the 
commercial and naval superiority of Britain, were suflS- 
cient to excite greater apprehension than had perhaps 
been felt at any time in this country since the dawn of 
civilization and public opinion *. 

Although public opinion in Great Britain was de- 

* Although at this time public credit was great, and a paper cir- 
{sulaiiiig miedium assisted much the wants of the people, and eased 
them from the pressure of taxation, yet the depreciation of the cur- 
rency, the deamess of provisions, the impossibility of going on con- 
tiaaally in the system of loans, and the spirit of discontent in Ire-> 
land, were enough to excite apprehensions. To this may be added 
the uition of Spain with France, and the jimction of the squadrons 
of those nations, with other circumstances not relevant to our sub- 
ject to mention here. However, the spirit of the people rose superior 
to all these difficulties, and public opinion was decidedly pro- 
nounced in favour of a war, to preserve national independence* 
The victory of Trafalgar restored, in some measure, confidence ta 
the public, and put off for a time the prooability of invasion* 
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cidedly for a continuance of the war, which was strength- 
ened by Napoleon's avowed hostility, his ambition, and 
want of faith and other causes, and there was little pros- 
pect of ultimate success ; still, however, tlie sentiment iu 
the nation was decided to continue the war, at all hazards 
and under all circumstances. Perhaps it is owing to 
this strength of determination in public opinion, at that 
period, that the security of this country, and the emani 
eipation of Europe may in some measure be attri' 
buted *. 

The event of the revolution in Spain against the 
king set on the throne by Napoleon, was of consider- 
able moment, by strengthening public opinion in this 
country against him, and in other parts of Europe. 
The causes of this occurrence it is not at present our 
business to investigate — this may be reserved for another 
place ; it is alluded to at present, merely as connected 
with the subject of public opinion, and as likely to in- 
fluence public opinion in every civilized state, against 
the Emperor of France. In every respect this change 
in Spain was important, and it operated powerfully on 
the people of England -f- It kept up public sentiment, 

• If Great Britain had made peace with Napoleon, and accepted 
the terms dictated by him after the battle of Auaterlitz, it seems 
probable that his attempt iu Spain would have been successful ; 
that Russia might have wanted the Jiicliuation, if not the power to 
withstand his demands : and consequently that subsequent hostilities 
between Russia aud France, and the memorable expedition to 
Moscow, which ended in the destruction of the French army, and 
the subsequent downfal ot Napoleon, might not have occurred. 

t Previously to the attempt to place the crowu of Spain on hie 
brother. Napoleon bad eujojcd, through the means of Spain, nearly 
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afforded new hopes, arid raised fresh expectations for 
the favourable termination of the war, which had con^ 
tinned so long as to give great uneasiness. He losd 
of the wealth from America might be fek by the ruler 
of France; but the want of this was a feather in the 
3cale, compared to the injury his cause sustained, and 
the loss he suffered from the circumstances attendant on 
the invasion of Spain, in flie sentiments of the civilized 
portion of Europe, where anything like public opinion 
was to be found, and even in France. The impulse given 
to public sentiment, already so settled in Great Britain, 
was greatly beyond what can at present easily be ima* 
gined ; which arose not only from the evident injustice 
and want of faith and adherence to treaties apparent in 
the invasion of Spain, but also from the prospect of ad- 
vantage likely to result to the commercial activity of Engv 
land, both by renewing its intercourse with Spain, and 
by the prospect of op(3ning a free trade with Spanish 
Afnerioa, an object before unattainable, though long and 
ardently wished for by the people of this country ♦. 

• 

the whole of the wealth that flowed into the peninsula from the 
possessions of Spain in America. 

♦ The time is not so far distant hut many may call to mind the 
effeet produced on the several classes of iftociety in England, at the 
resistance of the people of Spain, chiefly however the lower class, 
against the attempt of France on the pe^insvlla, in. time of profound 
peaoe bet^veen the two nations, and. under the appearance of friend- 
ship. It seems surprising that, in the whole of the transaction, 
{Napoleon should have evinced so entire a disregard to the «enti- 
pient of public opinion, which was, in consequence, strongly- cxei ted 
against him, not only in Great Britain, but in every state where th^ 
requisites existed for the formatioh of that sentiment. 
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From the conduct of Napoleon towards Spain, oiie 
might take it for granted that he was not folly sensi- 
ble of the influence and power of public opinion : this, 
however, is not the place for any reflections on such 
a subject, which can be treated more fully, when the 
state of public opinion in France is taken into con- 
sideration. 

In this manner did the public opinion in this country 
enable the government to continue the war against 
France, althoug-li it was evident the resources of the 
country were inadequate to support the extraordinary 
expenditure thereby occasioned, fresh loans every 
year incurred, which it was evident to every one cbuld 
not be continued for ever. Thus hostilities between 
the two countries continued without the appearance of 
a termination, until the French Emperor undertook his 
gigantic expedition to Russia in 1813, the ultimate re- 
sult of which is so well known *. 

After the first abdication of Napoleon in 1814, the 
entire overthrow of his army, and his again resigning 
the throne in 1815, and the accession of Louis XVIII. 
to the throne of France, public opinion was likely to 
undergo an entire change, with regard to future hos- 
tilities with that country. The apprehension entertained 
for upwards of a century, by England, even for a mucli 
longer period, of the possibility of invasion from 



* It is foreign to the sulijcct to dwell on the sentiment excited 
by Ihe invasion of Russiii by Napoleon ; it was similar, but more 
powerful, than the one excited by the uttack on the independence 
of Spain. 



^x^ipm^^ !^d iQf ihefantbition and love of conqiiest of her 
i'idei8> Seemed to subside^ fitom; the foUowingr natural 
oeinclusion> thai if. Firance^ durmg the height of her 
j|)Ower' and military fame moid^ \Napoleon, an indir 
'Vidinalr possessed of greatear meaas^ and more ambi* 
Men and mHitary talent and hostility to this country^ 
than was likely to fall^ for some ages^ to the lot of 
^Wy. 'Other ^ ruler was imable to effect an invasion of 
{E}ngland> or to check permanently her commercial 
greatness^ there eould exist but little probability, for 
the^futuret, that these- events could be brought about^ 
€(Hisequently that this country had no cause to ap* 
prehend danger from France *^ . Public opinion in 
Qreat Britain being divested of this apprehension^ 
> considerable and important change was likely to 
t^e place ifi the future politics of this country, whidi, 
if not perceived at once, or at the ^ present moment, 
may be observed at no distant period. All appre- 
hi^nsion in public sentiment having ceased, the means 
ofaiipdiiQing the country to enter into hostilities with 
FMince would be wanting, and the system so long 

4 

* Althoug'h at the restoration of the Bourbon?, France lost part 
of l!he tefrritory aeqilit'ed by her in the previous war, and may be 
con^i^ered as less powerful, from that circumstance^ than under Nje^t 
poleon, this does not occasion the change in public opinion, so much 
as the sentiment' that aTl dread of future invasion may be considered 
at aft' eiid, fVom the causes stelted above. In the last war the possi- 
bility of failure prevented the attempt from being made; there is no 
probability that, at a future period, such would be attempted, when 
the means were diminished, and the probability of ultimate success 
not so great. 
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adopted by the government, and sanctioned by pub- 
lic opinion, would be at an end. The consequence 
will be, tliat the watchfulness of public opinion, not 
being occupied by foreign hostilities, is directed with 
greater attention to the internal state of the country, to 
an acute and jealous investigation of every occurrence 
at home connected with the public service. It is pog- 
sible that this turn of public opinion may not become 
apparent for some time ; it is possible that unforeseen 
political occurrences may arise on the continent or else- 
where, that may cause its operation to be for a while 
suspended * ; there is little doubt, however, but that 
such will be the ultimate direction of public opinion. 
Within the period which we have been considering, 
from the beginning of the reign of George III. to his 
death, very great advances have been made in Greajt 



* It might happen that another power should arise in Europe 
to extite the same apprehension of invasiun in England, and 
the same jealousy of public opinion that was felt with reg-ard to 
France some years ago. There seems, however, little proba- 
bility of this being the case, and it may be looked upon as a tbcQ- 
retieal supposition. Little apprehension or reasonable grounds 
Beem likely to be created in England Irom Ihe danger of invasion 
by any foreiE^i state. Great Britain seems placed in that desirable 
situation, that she can neither receive dominion from, or inflict it 
on, any stale of Europe, 

Thus public opinion in this country being withdrawn from that 
apprehension, so long entertained, of invasion from France, may 
resemble, in some respect, the mind of an individual, which if it 
directs, for a considerable time, attention to any particular object, 
and then withdraws, ia apt to be directed with the sune inteniity 
on some other. . ( n- 
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in Europe, and in other parts of the worM in 
the increase of the requisites for the foraiation of public 
<^nkai^ which will be the subject of the next chapter^ 
tog^ether with the present state of that sentiment in thift 
isovmiry. 

Itm impossible for an unprejudiced person who runti 
itiyef the history of the brents that have occurred in this 
kAand from the dawn of puUib opinion to the present 
ti)[ne^ not to observe how gradually and almost impei^ 
oeptibly, yet how powerfuUy, the influence of public 
opinion has been advancing ; that the upper dass^ and 
particuliarly the middle onei^ have increased in the re^ 
quiiutes of public opinion before mentioned. Taking a 
retrospective view^ it is easy to perceive that four hun^ 
dred y^ars ago there was no public opinion in England $ 
that the king^ at that time^ Was absolute, the vppet 
elai^ ignorant^ the igmall middlls class^ if any could be 
Mid then to etist^ was equaHy so, and the lower class 
yvas <ito ignorant as to be nearly barbarous^ and poor in 
iJsm exti-eme. Three hundred years ago^ taking the 
(Utiir^ community^ there itqight be a shade less of bar«' 
barism and ignorance, which was, however, still very 
considerable. The upper class wad destroying itsdf for 
ihe colour of a Rose, and civil war was raging through 
th^ coimtry for no puipose^ and with no object in view* 
These wars of the Roses show the state of the people, 
who vreie influenced by two factions in the upper class 
to carry on a war nearly of extermination for the houses 
of York and Lancaster, concerning whom the iower 
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I ftlass could not possibly feel the sligJitest interest, wbiefc 
I (frars only sliovred the state of the times, and the in* 
L fluence of the upper class over an ignorant and halB- 
I .barbarous population. After this, one may observe the 
I dawn of civilization making its appearance ; a sense of 
L ieligioas feeling manifesting itself in the country by the 
Li^formation, with a gradual, but slow tendency towards 
r .fcivilization. Within less than two hundred years, M 
[ evident expression of public opinion is discernible in 
[ tile community. We see parliament opposing the un* 
[ fimited prerogative of the crown, desirous to confine it 
L within certain limits ; and we observe that, in these 
I endeavours, that assembly is supported by the comma- 
k oity influenced by public opinion that manifests it-selft 
L and seems resolved to secure a constitution, and to es^ 
I iablish liberty on a firm basis *. ' 

I • At the distance of a hundred and thirty years, public 
L epinion, in the country, is sufficiently powerful t^ 
[ succeed in expelling, witli nearly the unanimoas voice of 
C 4he nation, the old dynasty and family of the Stuartsf 
I teid establishing security of person and property, and 
r fiberfy and a constitution on a firm basis. I 

I * At a later period, within little more than a centwry; 
I public opinion calls on the house of Brunswick to secure 
l&G constitution and liberty already established; civili- 

* Althougk this desire of public opiuion might be suppressed ^ 
a. time, by the army and the power of Cromwell, there is no doubt 
that it existed strongly in the people, na appears sufficiently by thi 
SubsequGDt eiEpulsion of Jameft'lb . iM'jJ^. < 
'■■,lf .J J.,,:, ', 
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zaHon, the middle class of society, and tbe requisites 
for the formation of public opinion extend themselves 
through the country in every direction, which, yearly 
augmenting, we behold, at the present day» pubUc 
opinion all-powerful in Great Hritaln, 

Such seems to be the outline of what has been traced 
in the precediug: pages concerning the rise and pro- 
gress of public opinion. That this sentiment will, with 
the civilization of mankind, extend itself to every part 
of the globe, is scarcely a matter of doubt. Whether 
it becomes more or less powerful in other countries 
than Great Britain, or in whatever places this sentiment 
may become prevalent, it cannot be denied that to Eng- 
land belongs the honour of having set the example 
to the otlier nations of tlie world, by being the first 
community in which the requisites for public opinion 
were established. Fearful of being tedious, we have 
passed over, in a hasty manner, the principal events in 
our history, and have merely alluded to those we thought 
necessary for the purpose of marking the progress of 
public opinion. We hope enough has been quoted to 
point out clearly its progressive increase : it was not 
our wish to go beyond tliat point. To have entered 
more minutely into the details of the English history 
might have elucidated the subject more fully, but might 
also have increased the number of our observations 
beyond proper limits, and thereby have created a sort 
qf confusion. 

In the next chapter it may be necessary to enter 
into some detail, and to show more clearly what are 
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likely to be the effed» of late improvemrats and dis* 
coveries on the state of society. There will be no 
necessity to have recourse to dry statements of his* 
torical facts ; not perhaps very entertaining^ but with- 
out which it was impossible for us to make ourselves 
understood^ or to trace distinctly the increase of public 
opipion from its dawn to the present time. 
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Chapter IV. 

§1. 

On the Present State ofPvblic Opinion in England. 

We must request our readers not to forget thd defini- 
tion that has been given of public opinion, and also to 
bear in their memory what has been said of the relative 
proportion of the different classes of society towards 
each other; and that, in proportion as the middle 
class of society increases, so does (in most cases) 
public opinion. On looking over the historical accounts 
of those states in Europe that are capable of affording 
anything like an example, this assertion will be con- 
firmed, and may be adopted as correct without hesita^ 
tion, even if it were not evident from the connexion with 
the civilization of the community, from the definition of 
public opinion, and from the examples already ^ven in 
what has been said in the reflections on England to the 
present period. Since the peace with France, several 
causes have combined to increase the middle class of 
society in this country in a very unusual proportion,— in 
a much greater ratio than could be anticipated from a 
retrospective view of the English history ; consequently, 
public opinion has, of late, gained, and is possessed at 
this moment of very great additional power. 

L 2 
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The leading causes of this are; — 1. The chang-e 
that the burdens imposed by a long and expensive war 
have occasioned in the currency, and the consequent 
alteration in the value of money and of landed pro- 
perty. 

2, The improvement that has taken, and is daily 
taking place in machinery, and its substitution for 
manual labour of every description, which may be called 
the powers of raacluQery. 

Other causes may also operate to a certain extent, 
but they are not to be compared to these two that we 
are about to consider. 

With regard to the first of these : 1st. The change 
that the burdens imposed by a long and expensive 
war have occasioned in the currency, and the conr 
sequent alteration in the value of money and of laudetj 
property. 

The late war could not be continued against the 
gigantic power of France, without great sacrifice^ oij 
our part *. We were principally enabled to make these 
exertions, by means of the immense credit that our. 
former good faith and punctuality enabled us to esta- 

* It may be worthy of remtirk, tliat the war was carried on few 
Napoleon at a much less expense than it wai by an. In general, his 
armies only required to be fitted oul, and when marched into a 
foreigTi country, they were paid, clothed, and supported by tlie state 
in which they foaad themselves. Eng'laiid, on the contrary, had 
jio such means of paying troops ; her fleets were more exjj^nsive 
1 her armies, particularly when her blockading siiuadrous ke^ 

—,. — sea nearly all the year, and under almost every circumstance ; 

prae whole expenditure was defrayed from the treasury at hoitie^ | 
■whereas the French obtained theirs from other countries. ' " " 
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lilish, BO that money, to an almost unlimited amount, 
was obtained on credit, by the votes of the legislature. 
Without tliese loans it would have been absolutely 
impossible to have continued the war ; by their means 
this country was able to make exertions, to fit out fleets 
and armies, aud to grant subsidies to an extent that 
formerly would have been thought incredible. So great 
was the expenditure of Great Britain during the war, 
that it seeras doubful whether any metallic circulating 
medium could, during this period, have sufficed for the 
purpose : what took place is well known — a suspension 
of cash payment by the Bank, and the substitution of a cir- 
culating medium almost entirely composed of paper, that 
was issued, and which for the time was found to answer 
the purpose *. After peace was restored, it was deemed 
requisite to return to cash payments by the Bank ■(■; this 
operation it was imagined might be effected, as the great 
expenditure, generated by the war and fed by the loans, 
had ceased. Produce of land then fell in value, to that 
state in which it must necessarily be, in times of peace ; 



■ Although, by the loans that have been raised, a certain degree 

of taxation has been entailed on this country, to pay the interest on 
them, until the principal can be liquidated by the operation of the 
sliiking fund, yet the increase in the produce of the excise and cus- 
toms has been so great, so much beyond what could possibly have 
been anticipated, that the burden on the nation is not felt so much 
as might be imagined. 

t Parliament had no alternative brit to return to cash payments. 
These were suspended from necessity, during the war ; on the return 
of peace, the public creditor had a right to expect their resumption ; 
the measure was not only sanctjoned but commanded by public 
opinion. 
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(from which it is impossible for any legislative eat 

I io relieve it, except at the expense of otlier classes of the 

1 community, that have equal rights and equal cliums to 

I Jiie justice of parliament.) Then it was that the pres- 

, «ure of the times on the landed interest in the country 

was felt with severity, to an extent not only unknown 

before, but also totally unexpected by the greater part 

I pf those most deeply interested. This cause alone 

[ ■would occasion a very great change in the upper class 

1 of society *, by forcing, in many instances, either a 

fcnortgage, or a sale of the landed property in their 

possession, the former occurrence leading eventually 

■ to the latter. 

I ' Now in the event of landed property being sold, if 

' to a large extent, it is generally the case that a eub^ 

division of any large estate must take place, for the ao* 

I pommodation of the purchasers and the facility of sal&i 

Xhe result is, tliat an estate which belonged, say to A.^ 

who formed one of the upper class of society, is pur* 

I chased between B., C, and D., who each of them be- 

I long to the middle class ; thus it appears (supposing this 

I division has taken, or is likely to take place) that the 



• The rise in the value of produce and of land had progrea- 
^Ively taJten place for so many years, that few had an idea that the 
Tolue would not increase, still fewer that it would be stationary, 
and Bcareely any that it would lessen in value. The consequenca 
was, that entails, charges on estates, provisions for widows or 
young children, were of late years, in general, nrade on landed pro- 
perties, much heavier than they would liave been, had the opera- 
tion that took place after the peace, and the change in the T&Iug^ 
of produce, been foreseen. 
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dteratioQ in the value of landfed property tends to lessen 
the tif^r dasB^ and to augment the middle onCi We 
hive here stated what seems to be the common result of 
the disposal of landed property in the present day « Of 
oourse/ in a large eomitiuiuty there may be, iknd no doubt 
th^e lure exceptions^ and it may happen that instances 
ean be produced of a great landholder adding to his e»* 
tates ; but it does not appear that such instances are in 
sufficient numbers, to alter the general operation cft the 
effect now acting throughout the country *, which is, 
that the uj^r olass is diminishing, and the middle dass 
ii^ augmenting, not in the same^ but in a greater pro- 
portion. No one can deny that such a result is to be 
lamented^ as far as the upper class is concerned, because 
whatever reduces an individual to lessen his expenses 
and to fall from the class in which he has been accus* 
totned to move and to consider himself a member, can- 



. f It xavf perhaps be observed, that if A., one of the upper 
claas, sells his estate to B.^ C, and D*, of the middle class, still, as 
A« receives the amount iti money, he therefore continues in 
the upper class. This would be correct if A. kept the purchase- 
money oi his estate ; but in general, soon after it is obtained, part 
is paid away either to discharge incumbrances, debts, younger chil- 
dren's fortunes, &c. so that A. is, in fact, no longer in the upper class. 
It may be said of B., C*, and D«, who purchase, that they must have 
been in the middle class before, to be enabled to become possessed 
of part of A.'s estate. This is also true ; but then their property will 
.have arisen either from accumulation, or bequests, or being created 
by them in a profession, or trade, or, in fact, in some way or other 
that piaeed them in that olass of society above the lower : conse- 
quently they are in the middle olass, whether they purchase or not ; 
but d^, who was in the upper class, and sells his property, is no 
longer in that class. 
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not, of course, be productive of happy feelings,- ffiuiev 
whatever circumstances such a change takes place*. 
This state of things has now continued for some time io 
the country, and as much of the landed property re- 
mains at this moment considerably charged by mort- 
gages and other incumbrances, it seems probable that 
the operation just mentioned may continue to bring 

• During the war, under Uie mistaken idea that the value of land 
would continue to rise, greater expenses were indulged in by the 
landed interest, than seemed warranted by prudence or foresig-ht. 
This expense, by creating a greater demand for articles of luxury, 
might not be prejudicial lo the nation, aa it promoted industry, and 
distributed capita) throughout the empire ; but it was injurious to 
the interests of the parties by whom it was indulged. Those pro- 
prietors of land could steadily withstand the shock at the peace whs 
had not extended their expenditure with their income, but who re- 
mtuned satisfied with their former income, and laid by the surplus 
arising from the increased rents. These individuals, at the resump- 
tion of cash payments, would find themselveB better off than before^ 
as the accumulation of their surplus rents, during the war, more than 
balanced any loss arising from the depreciation of landed property 
after that event ; so far, therefore, the lauded interest, and those of 
the' upper class, who suffered by the change, could not, with any 
colour of justice, complain of any thing but theirs or their aaces' 
tors' imprudence. 

Those who purchased land during (he war, could not complain of 
the chang'e of prices, as Ihey purchased on a speculation depending 
on the chance of a rise or fall in the value of produce, and of the 
rent of land. During the continuance of the war, the speculation was 
favourable ; at its termination, and on the resumption of eadi pay- 
ments, it was the reverse. Because such a speculation did not turn 
out as favourable as the sanguine purchasers could desire, they 
surely could not, or cannot, expect that parliament, public opinion; 
and the country, will sanction any measures to make produce high 
and com dear, which might not be equally beneficial to the interests 
of the nation, that is, of the middle and lower classes, and tliose of 
the upper who made no such purchases. 
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about the (same (jiangie already alluded to^ forsome time 
to CQWdf *. If A. shotild iKDt:8ell^ but only mortgage his 
property^ the sama reaidt really, though not apparently^ 

* *lliere seems no probability that the price of agricultural pro- 
duce^ : of late years the cause of so much complaint and so mudi 
dist^esSj will alter in any material degree ; the chance is more in 
favour of a still greater depression than of any rise. 

'"Should any one imagine that the* statement made in a former 
page regarding the change in landed property and its subdivision, 
"which is slowly, but gradually and imperceptibly taking place, is 
not dorrect,, he is desired -to ascertain only the iact of the amount 
of mortgi^d property in the country, which will prove the case. 
Siqppose an estate belonging to A. in the upper class, worth thirty 
thousand pounds, is mortgaged for twenty thousand, it follows that 
A. loses asmueh of his income, say one thousand per annum, as will 
pay the interest of this sum. As far, therefore, as A. or the com- 
munity are concerned, he has lost two*thirds of this estate ; which is 
the siime thing in its results as a sale of two^thirds, though not so 
afi^arent^- If A* cannot at any time redeem the part mortgaged, it 
is clear that it no longer belongs to him : if he can at any future 
period command twenty thousand pounds, he can either redeem the 
estf^ or purchase another : the result, therefore, of a mortgage, or 
«aie are, in their efiecCs, neairly the same. That this is the case, to 
B' great extent, with regard to landed property in Great Britain and 
]^rdahd, is notorious; it is clear the ultimate operation, whether 
sooner or later, on mortgaged property, must be, that it becomes 
vested in other hands. 

'.■: In.gieneraU it rarely occurs, in the present day, that a very large 
estate IS not divided into sevisral lots at the sale ; and it is a matter 
of! rare occurrence that all such lots are purchased by one indi-* 
vidnal; ! consequently^ a subdivision takes place. Against this may 
b|e gut the number of thosie who add by purdiase to their landed 
property) but' the amount df these last is small, compared to the 
number, of estates that ai*e subdividing irom the causes before-men*^ 
tioned^ Qtiithe wholes therefdre, the operation of the subdivision 
of land is greaiear than tiiatof its accumulation. This will further 
appear from the ia^reas^d number of freeholders in almost every. 
OQunty in Great BHtaia find Ireland, whose number is daily' in-> 
creasing. 
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takes place. In that case, part of A.*s rents go to 'pay 
the raort^agfees, B., C, and D.; whether, therefore, the 
mortgaire only or the sale takes place of A.'s property, 
the effects are nearly similar. 
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§2. 

The second cause is the improvement that has 
taken, and is daily taking place in machinery, and in 
the saving- of mannal labour, which may be called the 
powers of machinery. 

In the beginning of these observations, allusion was 
made to the alteration likely to be caused in the world 
by the increase of the powers of machinery. It was 
observed, that the power of machinery created capital ; 
that capital acted as the cause, and was also the effect 
of civilization ; that it created a more extensive middle 
class of society, augmented information, &c. &c., and, 
consequently, tended to strengthen and extend public 
opinion. l.et us now proceed to consider this subject 
as far as it relates to this country. 

That the use of machinery creates capita! cannot be 
denied*; that this capital is created not only by the 

* Suppose a machine to effect by steam, or by any other power, 
the labour of a Uiuusiuid persons, and that the cost of keeping up 
snch a machine, including the hands requisite for conducting it 
properly, should amount to the expense of keeping ten persons, it 
is evident that a, saving- of expenditure to the community of nine 
hundred and ninety men is effected, or, in other words, that a 
saving in the proportion of one hundred to one is obtained in 
manual labour alone. To this must be added, the greater quantity 
of manu&ctured goods thrown into the market at a proportion ably 
low rate. 
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nsmog of ixianQal labour effected by machindryi but 
abo fay a greater BttmuluB given to the sale of mana* 
faetured goods is equally clear ; that this extends itself 
in a thousand different channels^ so as to augment 
industry^ and the demand for such goods^ is equally 
certain*- 

Whenever a cheap substitute can be obtained fc^ 
labour^ (taking labour to be whatever is produced by 
means of hands^) the production of labour is thereby 
rendered cheaper^ and^ consequently^ more in demand^ 
and the consumption is increased. In all countries 
where commerce or trade has flourished to a certain 
extent» we find a degree of capital has in consequence 
been generated^ and a middle class of society has 
sprung up> which^ being possessed of the requisites of 
public opinion^ augmented that sentiment, (imperfect^ 
of course^ in proportion as the other requisites for its 
formation were deficient^) but yet sufficient to form 
something like a liberal government, not depending ob 

* From a greater demand being thereby occasioned, which 
cttates a greater supply, and also, as M. Say observes, in his 
PoUtical Economgt *' a greater supply creates a greater demand." 

At first it might be imagined, that the chief result fi*om the im- 
provement of machinery would be, that calico or broad cloth, or any 
oth^r maniifaotured commodity, might be obtained fbf a few shil- 
Ihigs per yard cheaper than before machinery was in use ; but 
when it is observed to what an extent in manufactures, in naviga- 
tion, fh agriculture, in mining, the power of machinery may be 
applied, and how much further they may be extended, one feels at 
a loss to form a coi^ecture as to the result* Who can say, reasoning 
from analogy^ how nluch further the power of machinery may be 
earned^ and to what an extent such power may alter the condition 
.^fmankiiidl 
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the will or caprice of one man, but tending towards 
liberty, by securing the persons and properties of in- 
dividuals, as much as the state of things in former 
days, the rude notions of civil polity entertained in 
those times, and the weak and even defenceless situa- 
tion of such petty commuuities, usually surrounded 
by despotic sovereigns and savage and warlike peo- 
ple, would admit. Unquestionably, either commerce 
or trade had formerly created, to a certain extent, 
capital : in the Hanse towns, in other free towns on the 
continent, in the republics of Genoa, of Venice, in thp 
United Provinces, &c. &c. It is perfectly clear that, in 
all these places, and others similarly circumstanced, 
nothing could give them the degree of civilization to 
which they had attained, and the middle class of society 
of which they were possessed, but the possession of capi- 
tal, which, at that time, could only be created by com- 
merce or trade, and, in some trifling degree, by manu- 
factures, and by the spirit of activity and industry aris- 
ing from one or all of these causes. If such was the 
effect of capital created in a former century under pe- 
cuhar circumstances, what may be expected with us at 
present, when, added to all these, acting with an acce- 
lerated force, can be obtained the power of machinery, 
that has already done so much, and may be expected to 
do so much more*? The number of individualsthat have 



" If, by means of macliinery, a pound of cotton or worsted yam, 
or any other substance, can be manufactnred into two yards of stutT 
with little manual labour or e)ipense, it follows that these two ynnls 
can be sold fur a ]mce amounting to the prime cost of the material. 
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hb&X'U&ddiOutidi ik^ lower olass into the middlis^dassi 
fronkithe^capital created by me^DS of isachinOTy*^ is great 
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tDgedier. witk on int^est for the capital expended in the machinecjTt 
its wear and tear, with a fair profit for the capital advanced. T)ie 
sum charged for profit must, of course, be diminished as the ma- 
ehini^'irdrlcs with' dh'eapness, celerity, and certainty. At length the 
mai^hine ibr working, the miaterial may be rendered so pc^ect^ that 
the two. yards produced by it from the pound of material may be 
disposecf of at a small sum beyond the price of the raw produce, and 
yet cdTord, if sold in great quc^tiity, a; fair remuneration to the manu<« 
facturer. Now if the same material were. manufactured by hands* 
without the assi^tapce of machinery, the value of the article might 
be' cnarged at one hundred, or one thousand per cent, beyond the 
value or the rawjiiateirial,. and even at sudi a charge might be infe* 
ripr ia qiu^it^ to that produced by omchinery* It follows, thei:efor», 
that by the power of machinery the quality of manufactured articles 
may be augmented, (and their cost price diminished to one hun- 
di^fidth, one thonsahdith part, or any oth'er proportion. The result 
is^ , jdbutti a. j^umb^ of individuals, who would not otherwise be 
enabled to procure these commodities, are able to obtain them. 
ifde same remark will extend to any other article, of every descrip- 
tiottof luxiny, of comfort, or of necessity, that can be imagined. - 

•.Fipwitbf^. facility, with which every description of article is 
formed by machinery, and the ease with which it may be obtained, 
even a 'great amelioration may be expected to take place in Uie 
eonditum of those that have been defined to belong to the lower 
qlass,9f, society. At np distaivt period, it may be possible to find in 
Ihe cottage of an individual of the lower class, what, in former 
tim^, ii^s scarcely to be found in the castle of the feudal lord. 
L^et myiOiM form an idea of the comforts, or even luxuries that 
nfa^^^l:^.)}^ ip the dwelling of a^ industrious person of the lower 
class,, and compile it. with the habitation (according to the opinion 
feai'iiiay^TO romied from the best sources of observation) of oioi^' 
of the nobles or great men, say of Richard I., or any other mo- 
nff^fiy f>f, th^ ?«fte, OBntury. 'Jjti^ cottage of one , of this class qf the 
]^^ent diay^t thqvgh spiaU, .^lay^yctt^^^^ of some articles of 

9^J?i9i:liuQrJuJ(:wj[,iti^^ ijomfort.ftnd Hij 
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beyond what at first sight would appear possiUe. It 
does not follow but that, fay this cause^ some indi^ 

joymeiit of the possessor. The castle of the noble of the d^s of 
Richard, though spacious, did, perhaps, contain but few, if any, of 
such articles of luxury, or even comfbrt. 

If the comparison were drawn between individuals of ttke middle 
class of society of the present time, and those of the upper cl^ss of 
Eichard I.» the result would prove sdll more powerfully the degree of 
enjoyment of the middle class in the present day. It may, thereibrci, 
be almost taken for granted, that the degree of comfort, of enjoy- 
ment of life possessed by the middle class in a civilized state, is not 
only equal but greater than what was possessed by an upper class 
some centuries ago. Let any one reflect on the extent of tiie upper 
and middle class in this country at present, compared to the upper 
class in the days of Richard, the proportion might, perhaps, be a 
thousand times greater, even allowing for the diflbrence between 
the population of that day and the present. 

In former times, the means of procuring the necessaries of Mffe 
were more precarious than now, when cultivation is well understood, 
The privations sufiered by the lower class in times of severity must 
have exceeded any thing of the sort in the present time, from want 
of civilization, of capital, of exchange of commodities, and of facility 
of communication, besides the difference between our improved and 
extended state of agriculture, and the manner of tilling the land 
then prevalent. Supposing superabundant capital to exist In many 
countries, or a considerable interchange of raw for manufectured 
produce, or of one manufactured article for another, it seems ap- 
parent that a freedom of trade in com, as well as in other commo- 
dities, would be of the greatest service to the communities by whom 
such an exchange was made. Let us suppose that, eight hundred 
years ago, a scarcity in the crop of com took place in Northumber- 
land, whilst there was an overplus of production in ComwaH. In 
those days those counties had little or no communication, either 
by land or water, had no means of exchanging their commodities, 
and nothing to give in exchange. The result was, that if such a 
scarcity took place in Northumberland, distress and privations would 
follow, which might at present be removed by the facility of trans- 
porting com, and the means of paying for it when obtained, by 
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viduals have also been Med into the upper class; 
but the number^ 19 proportion to those placed in the 
middle class by such means^ is smaller even than the 
proportion between the numbers of the upper and midr 
die class would warrant : in saying this, we allude to 
the influence of the power of machinery in creating 
/capital^ which augments the middle class^ not to a few 
individual instances of lifting into the upper class^ which 



^yrplus capital* Preqis^y tha inima obsenratioa holds with regard 
jtQ the fre^m of 1^ cpm trade betwaen this country and any 
foreign state; where th^ means of conveyance are in axiatenoe^ 
where tha meaj^a qf paying for it are at hand, where the defi* 
peppy occasioned by aeas^na may be remedied by the interchange 
of one nation with the other « it would be as preposterous to cheek 
such a mutual accommoda^on and interchange of raw produce for 
menq&ptur^ articlesy as i^ would hi^ve been in William the Con^ 
%uerpr to forbid Qpmwall ftom supplying Northumberland, and 
ey^p pipre so, as in those days the means of interchange were not 
at ha^d. Although, in differept latitudes, a difference of crop, 
according to the season, may take place* yat the whole yearly 
fmpunt of prQdu<;e from cultivated land is averaged to be nearly 
the same» taking every part of the globe; which gives an additional 
r^fta^ for suppl]^ng the deficiency in one place by the superabun- 
dance in the ot|ier« 

Even if the state of the world was so barbarous as to prevent a 
4l^inan4 ^^ ^ Bjrticlei? produced by the power of machinery in 
any country, and that they were confinad to that nation by whom 
produped» H i§ evident that all the advantages arising from capi- 
ta) would be found in such a country, as a greater degree of civi- 
li:;ation, pf activity, of enterprise, and of saving of manual labour, 
would exist in the community. Supposing, for example, that 
Qreat Britain was entirely secluded from the rest of the world, 
i|lthougb the creation of wealth might not be so rapid, and, there- 
fpre, the middle cl^ss pot b^ augmented so fast as at present, it is 
certain that if machinery was used, in proportign as it was extended 
would the capitid and middle elass augment. 
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have little to do with its eiffects on society aiiar^*. 
That the increase in tiie useandpower of maohineiy 
tends to increase the capital in a ooootry^ and 
principally to augment the middle class of society, 
we repeat f. That, as sudi, it totally alters all 

* In a former note, the remark has beenuMKle, that the* low 
price at which yarions sorts of manufkcttired articles cam be 4M»ld 
that are made by machinery, (yrt are obliged 4b use the word 
manufactured for the produce of machinery, aHhongh^ perhaps,' b 
contradiction,) acts as a powerful stimulus to exertion amoiig^ ike 
lower class. The desire of obtaining some little addidonaMuiiiry 
an article of comfort, overcomes that indolence so pkrwerftil aAd 86 
general in its operation on mankind. The peasttht, or the'lnechaMtc 
in general, would not probably exert himsrelf beyond the absolute 
necessity of obtaining the requisites of food and clothing, and ndghl, 
probably, remain the rest of his time idle, if he was' to exeit li^i^)f 
for some doubtful or distant advantage ; biit the cas^id'di^reilf, 
if, by bestowing some additional labour beyond the ni^iial hdrum of 
work or employment, some little additionstl comfort maybe obtl^ned 
for his family. This additional work, or exertion, it is evidebt, ad^ 
to the wealth of the nation, in proportion as the agjepregate ilraot»att 
exceeds the ordinary labour. 

it is scarcely possible for a country annually producing so large 
a quantity of manufactured articles as Great Britain, not occasion^^ 
to experience a sliackened demand, arising either from the- €nimee6 
or trade of other nations, their political situation, or fi^om an 'ov«tr 
production at home. 

t The low price at which the power of machinery enables thi; 
manufacturer to sell his goods in foreign countries, will, it is evideiQtt, 
give them the preference over those less cheap'; and the result is, 
that such goods are brought within reach of almost every indivi- 
dual. The additional return that is miade, and the capitid create 
to the country is evident, and this capital, in general, is d^ 
vided amongst the lower, the middle, and little with the upper 
class of society. Although it would seem that the iiidrvidual 
whose capital is advanced in the ejection of the machifiery 
would m^dce the greatest jprofit^ it seldom happens that this eapitid 
is supplied by any one individual, but by the collected capit^ bf 



ihet/cmser .limitative propoRtions between the Aippisr^ ^q^ 
ilieiitiidffle^ ami the Jow^ri/classess i$ equ^ly*<je^n f^ 
It is jevideat tbat^ in. proportion as the, middle cl|t£is of 

liiany ; tbift pBff, of the piofit may. be said, therefore^ to ga to ibe 
middle class. However, in all establishments where machinery is 
UBtAf- u grbBit expenditure takes place amongst the leading men of 
tortrybnoich df the depactmeajl^ amongst the engine-makers, &c. &c,, 
imtn iwho, by t^elr, industry, ai^d knowledge of and attention. to 
•business, have pbtained such situations; or by others who, from 
their probity, g^pd conduct, and fair dealing, have, the loan 
•of. some 'Capital, wjhich enables them, in time, to create some 
for: themselves. .All these descriptions of persons, originally in 
the lower class,. rise by ^ degree into the middle; in fact, it is 
0Cflrcely possible lor any one. to. turn his eyes on any extensive 
.concerii set on foot and carried on, and not observe that this is 
^eonstantly going on and daily increasing. The individuals of 
the de$cription before-mentioned, and others similarly circun^- 
;9taoped, would, in all probability, have remained in the lower dass, 
if nuM^nery had not been invented. This is a separate operation 
ft-pm ..the. absolute capital created by machinery, which also, every 
.^ar» jaises .many from the class in which they were bom to the 
one above. 

'iff Thus it appears, the result arising from immense acces* 
^rippsh of capital, created by machinery, has a tendency to aug* 
ment the middle class. As. this efiect can be distinctly traced 
ip be. produced by such a cause, we may reasonably conclude 
that the same effect will continue to be produced as the cause 
iHiCKeadee*' The manner in. which. the middle class is aygmepted 
by : the creation of capital is, by li^ng into it so many indivi- 
duals £x>m the lower class ; which is, in every ppint of view, 
a more -agreeable result than the reduction of the upper class 
into the iniddle. For, although the.,$um of enjoyment or hap- 
pine^ (if 4t^xoay be so.called) to the community may be aug- 
JOented,. yet this, augmentation takes, place at the expense of the 
fippeT: class^ and, consequently, by the subdivision of property; 
•wbcsre^^ in the former, the sum of enjoyihent and happiness is 

itugm^Euoted without a^^ and niany are benefited 

;*§qdaiQiie injured, . . ^ 

..... ^ ,.. . 
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society is powerful, when compared to the other two, 

these are proportionably weaker when considered in a 

poUtical point of view*. We wish to be distinctly 

understood that, in stating this, and in making our 

observations, we are merely giving our opinion as to 

the probable, present, and future result of the use of 

I machinery on the different classes of the community ; 

I ifre are merely stating facts as they occur, not ad- 

' iTOcating the power or the influence of one class more 

I than another, if we only show where the greatest com* 

i inand of capital lies, and, consequently, the greatest 

j influence in the state ■]"■ The object of these observa- 

^_ • It has been observed by a distinguished writer (Malthus oil 
Population), that the distribution of property to a certain extent, ii^ 
uiy state, is highly beneficial. 

^ Formerly, nearly all the monarcliies of Europe were founded on . 

(he feudal principle, the greatest portion of the soil belonged to tlie 

I j^wn, to the church, and to the feudal barons, who held directW 

' by grant from the crown. Such a state of things was a certM^ 

judication that little civilization existed; that t!ie lower class had no 

i^ance of rising into a middle class ; that there was no stimulus for 

exertion, and, consequently, that it wa^ nearly impossible to acquire 

capital, which can, in fact, scarcely be obtained by one of the lower 

L class in a state purely agricultural. This must be understood to 

^ply to a country already divided, by feudal tenures, amoug^ 

freat proprietors. In a new country about to be cultivated, landed 

{iroperty is usually obtained in moderate portions to promot^ 
Is being; cleared ; in such a case an extensive middle class may be 
speedily formed, as can be exemplified in many instances of lata 

t Although it may be, and unquestionably is, a hardship on thoas 
who^are thrown out of employment by the use of machinery, yet 
commonly such a state does not continue long, as those persons 
cither get employment elsewhere, or tind it by being employed cu 
the machinery when it esteuds in operation, which ia commonly ttd 
F case. 



ttohfe i* io llEky down fairly; and tvlthoiit bias 6r prgu<iic&, 
what is likeljr to be the JresWt of tfife great additidttdl 
tiplM thus created on the different parfc* bf thb Icdrii^ 
Hltthiiy, and how fiir they iflfect publib oj^inibh by lA^ 
creasing* the requisites for its fdrmatioii. Thdt th6 
itti j>rbvehients in machinleiy^ such i& they are how (iM 
hbir trtnch further they tnay bfe cart-ied, seenis lb ShK 
pass conjecture) in tise; are likely tb dnieliorate cbhsi- 
derafcly the condition of matlkind *, seenls also tb bft 
beyohd doubt ; the increase bf the tdiddie elate iii pt^ 



* If one might be allowed to conjecture on the happmess of $ 
community, taking the supposition that the happiness of peopU 
was influenced by a greater proportion of comforts apd fewer 
privations, one might say, that their happiness depended in soihe 
measure, on the proportipn of Uie middle class of society, comp^ed 
with the lower class. For example, that country may b^ said U) 
be possessed for its population of more comfort and enjoyment 
where the proportion of the middle class to the lower is as one to 
seven, than where it is as one to seventeen. In Turkey, for exr 
ample, (putting out of the argument all considerations qf liberty, of 
religious feeling, and civilization, merely considering the absolute 
.ease and plenty of the middle to the lower class, and taking 
into the account the state of ease of the one, axid temporary 
privation of the other,) it cannot be denied, that, if a middle 
class existed, which it does not, there would be more happiness. 
Amongst the Turks, where there is scarcely ev^n an upper class, 
suppose the proportion of the upper and middle class together 
to be, to the lower, as one to ten thousand, whilst in Great Britain 
the proportion is as one to ten for the same number ; the differ- 
ence therefore of the happiness of the two populations woul^ be in 
the same proportion, that is, a thousand times more in Great Britain 
than in Turkey, taking the ease, comfort, and plenty enjoyedj^ and 
putting out of sight the more important considerations, the enjoy- 
ments of civil liberty, religious and moral principles, and civiU'* 
zation, 

M 2 
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portion to the lower, would, at once, set the question at 
rest. It has, however, been asserted by persons whose 
talents entitle their opinion to respect, that injury might, 
and does, arise to society from the extension of ma- 
chinery • ; and as this opinion may have weight, it 
ought to be remarked by those who entertain such a 
sentiment, that it is scarcely possible to introduce any 
measure of importance in a country, without some 
evil or some inconvenience arising from such innov^r 
tjon f ; but if it clearly appears that such a measure or 

* For example, it is possible that the establishment of a steam- 
boat to convey passengers over a piece of water, mig'hl injure those 
boatmen who were before employed. If, however, the advantage 
gained by a quick passage to the public is considered, the facility 
of communication that is gained, the ea^e obtained for carriage of 
goods for commercial and other purposes, it cannot, for an instant, 
be doubted that the public is benefited, and that an augTiientatioii 
of capital is likely to be made, more than counterbalancing to the 
community the loss sustained by the boatmen. It may even ba 
said, that ultimately little real loss will be sulTered by those on the 
spot and its vicinity, and that the lower classes in that neighbour- 
hood will be ultimately benefited. 

t When machinery is first applied to the formation of any fabric 
or any production formerly worked by hands, the jiersons before 
employed may be, for a time, thrown out of employment, and lemr 
porary distress may arise in many cases to the labouring classea. 
Much used also to be felt formerly by the change of fashions, an*} 
the demand for particular articles. 

It cannot be denied that, in general, in manulacturing towns, the 
population is not of the best description, certainly inferior to that 
population where, in separate cottager', the looms are worked by 
hand, and each manufacturer lives separate. However, much seems 
to depend on education, and the proper religious principle inculcated. 
into children, which may more than coifliterbalance the evil of 
large asBemblag;es, or the bad example to which they may be 
exposed. 
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fetich ' S-ii irapfovement does more good than hathi, or 
that the ^urti of the benefits which accrue from it far 
eiic^fed the snm of the disadvantages that it occasiotris; 
then it must be allowed that such a measure or improve'* 
taent is beneficial to the community. 

The creation of capital in this country is also aug- 
mented by our colonies, and by commerce; but the 
advantage from the former would not be so great were 
it hot for the power generated at home^ of creating 
articles of exchange for their raw produce. With re- 
gard to commerce, it seems evident that, unless there 
was a great manufagturing power at home, commerce, 
beyond the carrying trade, would be of little import-* 
ance *. In the carrying trade. Great Britain might be 
successfully rivalled in time of peace by other nations 

4 

whose freight would be lower. One of our chief 
sources of wealth, therefore, may be said to arise from 
the industry of the people, and the power of machi- 
nery, which is daily improving. This being admitted, 
and there is no reasonable cause to think otherwise, it 

* Some years ago, Spain had the most extensive colonies in the 
world. • Mexico and great part of South America were hers ; and 
yet she olytained little capital from them, except the bullion import* 
ed on accoant of the crown and for private merchants. Colonies 
alone, therefore, do not afford to the mother country either capital 
or wealth, unless there is the power of producing, in the mother 
country, articles necessary to the colonies. The same of commerce : 
if the country has no manufactured goods to exchange for others^ or 
for raw produce, the commerce of a country must sink to th^ 
carrying trade; this is said with certain exceptions. The ob. 
servation is merely made to show how much internal activity and 
industry add to national wealth ; and how much| therefore, must 
now be added by the power of machinery. 
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IqIIows that the persqnal property in this co^atry ^ 
inereas^g and subdividing^ in an ^nusual and unr 
forcsepn proportion^ in consequence. How far such in- 
()rease will go, pr whether other causes may not arise 
to prevent the accumulation of perspiis^l property ia 



^ No one that has considered the subject can deny that, Ibr some, 
years, th e middle class of society m England bears a greater pro- 
pdrtion, when Compared to the lower class, than in any country in 
Europe. We confine the observation to Europe, because it may 
happen that in some parts of the United States of America, where 
fertile land is to be had in plenty, and where population has not yet 
eiAendedf itself to press on the means of subsistence, a more exten- 
i^iye middle class may be found; As we have not the nieans of 
forming any accurate opinion, we must postpone any further re- 
marks on the population of the other hemisphere, until we come 
fb that piart of our observations. Even some years ago, foreigners 
ifi England observed with surprise the number of small com-, 
fortable houses, both in lars^e towns and the country, and the 
number of well-dressed people ; this, though a remark trifling in 
itselfi serves tb show the state of the country. 

Although, as we have said, there may be an extensive middle 
cl^ss^ in some parts of the New World, from the facility of obtain- 
^jS large tracts of good land, it must" not be forgotten that a 
middle ' class, created by land, has a tendency to subdivide after 
fully peopled. For example : — suppose the State of Kentucky in 
North America to contain a great proportion of the middle class ; 
suppose the limits of the state fixed, and no capability of further 
extension to exist ; as population increased, the amount of land that 
supported a man in the middle class must be divided amongs this 
cbudilen, perhaps in the next generation. This might not reduce 
them to the lower class, but allowing the operation of an extended 
population and of subdivision to continue, in the second or suc- 
ceediiig generations, such an effect must take place ; that is, taking 
for granted • that no emigration could be made into the interior 
country, or no land be obtained at a cheap rate, — suppositions, not- 
likely, for some centuries at least, to be realized in that part of the 



this pQimtry beyo^(]( a p^rtaiii poiat^, are quosti^)^ 
uot easily solv^. Tha^t the pQW^r of creating pefSQ&al 
piKKperty in CrFeat Britain i$ now in full action f^ aqd: 

* Although personal property may be created in the British 
empire to a great amount, it does not seem so certain that it 
may always remain. If all communication between these islands 
and other parts of the world was put an jend to, by some insiur* 
mountable obstacle, such might be the case. At present^ however* 
states are rising up in other quarters of the globed and particularly 
in the other heinispher^, where liberty^ and security of persqni 
and property, may shortly be established (we will hope) on a firm 
basis. In such countries, capital and personal property is in great 
request ; and, consequently, Hie interest to be obtzuned for the ad- 
vancement of capital, or the loan of personal property, is greater 
than in a state where such property is plentiful. The result to 
be expected is, that much of the superabundant capital not em- 
ployed in this country, may be transmitted there, either by the emi- 
gration of the parties to whom such property belongs, by loans 
to the government of those states, or by other means. At first it is. 
probable that capital will be advanced but slowly ; but if security at- 
tends the investment, and if the profit for such investment is higher, 
the thirst for gain is such amongst mankind, that no doubt can exist 
that capital to a considerable extent would flow in such a direction. 
The most difficult point to solve, is the time when such an event is 
Hkely to take place, as that must depend on political events, and 
on security firom foreign wars or i;evolutions in those states, not easy 
to determine. 

t How much longer, that is, for what period, the power of creat- 
ing' capital, and extending personal property, may continue in this 
country, no one can determine or even conjecture. One would 
think it likely to continue until other nations have the same activity 
and industry, the same powers of machinery, an equal capital an4 
skill, and the same expeditious means of importing and exporting 
possessed by the inhabitants of this island. The advantages 
that o^her states would have, would be an extensive country* 
a population supported at a cheaper rate, which consequently 
afforded labour at' a lower rate, and the power of obtaining iron and 
coals fi^om mines' yet unexplored, ,and also advantages of soil wa^ 
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that it may be extended beyond lis present am^uaty 
qj^iilot ibr< a moment be doubted,} if an opini^a c^a 
be formed from what has already taken place. That 
capital* has increased nearly in the same proper* 



oHmate ; but to these must be added national /activity, and that spirit 
of enterprise, and desire to improve the condition, so -pow^iful' in- 
Gbreat Britain. - .•'■ >■■' ■ •■■' ■■'• ■ "''/'.:i-».-j.? 

* We think it has been shewn that the additiontal' capital creotecL 
by; machinery, and the increase of personal property, tended to atg* 
mtni the middle class ; it iH»t only does this in a powerful degree* 
but it also ameliorates the condition of the lowei^ class very consi^ 
derdbly^ The best manner of evincing* this clearly,- may beto-oooflf-^ 
pare the situation of a labourer at present^ with the situation of one 
\u : ih^ same condition, say two hundred years ag^; Unquestionw 
ably the situation of the labourer is better at present.- . Sup«« 
posing the wa^s of labour to be the same, with referaiceto 
the pirice of corn, that they. were two hundred yeak's ago> tHe 
labourer of the present day! would be bett^ off, as the < price 
of petty articles of luxury or of comfort i^ so low 'as /to be 
brought at present within reach of the lower el$iss, whiqh waa 
not the case formerly. Let us, however, take their comparative 
situation at this day, and what it was two hundred years ago, by the 
standard of the price of wheat. From the average of five years 
preceding the year 1651, it appears that the labourer's wages were 
aeven-twelfths of a peck of wheat per day. In the averages of the 
years 1810 and 1811, a labourer could earn, per day, five-sixthsof a 
peck of wheat. It is evident at the present time, corn being cheaper; 
and wages not lowered in proportion, that he can earn consider^ 
akbly''more. It has, by some writers on political economy, beeti 
established as a criterion to- judge of the labouring man's situation; 
to compare his daily wages with the value of the gallon loaf. If 
the laTerage of a labourers daily wages come up to the value 
of .a gallon loaf, he may be considered as fairly paM; if betow 
il^^.his/coi^dition is not what, for the sake of humanity^ it might be 
wished. 

t> ThcifTast amount of property in the funds of this country, as 
^9ieU as-aill the other' personal propeity, to an imniense amount^ 
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tikm««^tbe^ extent of personal prc^rty ; that it ha^* 
augm^ted and is likely^ tb angment the middle classy 
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a4v«n<;^cl either on n)ortgage» in panal or other shared, East India 
stock, &c., &c., being subject to the law relating to personal pro- 
perty, is of a description which, from its nature, has a tendency to 
saibdividcj cis it ' changes hands,. which tendency must in a very 
poweifuir manner, augment the middle chiss, being constantly in 
operation : this acts even in a much greater ratio than the sub<* 
division of landed property. ' 

It follows that the sale of landed property, when extensive, de« 
pends, whetber it is sold entire or in portions, on the means of the 
purchasers : if, therefore, the personal property in the coimtry is 
subdivided, in process of time it is clear that the land sold must 
also be subdivided. When an individual disposes of landed pro** 
perty^ the purchase-money, in most cases, is also subdivided: thus,: 
subdivision takes place and augments the middle class. 
> In Russia, ^ere the territory is possessed almost exclusively by 
an- upper class, if no trade existed, it is clear there would h» 
ereated but a small middle class, and the property would for ever 
Gcmtinue in, the upper class: scarcely could there exist a chance 
for the peasant (even if free) to create any capital. Where no trade 
or .commerce and few manufactures are established, the large 
landed pioprietort can obtunino rent from his tenants but in pro« 
doce, wbich.may enable him to exercise freely what was so com* 
mou formerly,-r^the greatest hospitality on his estates amongst his 
vassals and retainers... • In this case, the temptations (as we hav« 
before: stated in the preliminary observations) to dissipate beyond 
bis income are not great, from the same cause that prevents hint 
from being paid in circulating medium, the want of trade, of 
naanufaptures, and, consequently, of activity and industry amongst 
the pe<^le. . In such a <;ountry, the peasant who works on the land 
has bJMt.Uttle opportunity, even if he has more industry, talent^ 
and ent^rise than falls to the lot of his fellows, to create for him- 
self any capital :. even if, by an extraordinary chance, some were 
created, such an instance would be more an exception to the rule 
than a proof to the contrary — so essential are commerce and manu* 
.factures to. the cnreaiiou .of a middle class. On the continent of 
America, particularly in the Umt^d States^ iVom the accotiuits given^ 
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^ad tq improve the cp^^ditipn of the lower pla§$ beyond 
what it formerly ^as, s§ems probable: the former of 
these results is the most important to the subject under 
our consideration. 

We have dwelt so Iqng on the improvements 
in mao^iqery and its ge^e^al U3^^ from it^ bpi^g the. 
cau§e of the increase of capital and of personal pro- 
perty, and thereby assisting powerfully in the inr 
crease of iba middle c]a$s, and tending to augment i^e 
requisites for the formation of public opinion in the 
community, 

tbe case is different ; small portioiis of land are sold to pev$pns, 
in the lower class, who have industry^ who are anxious to create 
some little capital,, which, even there, unless with facility of com- 
munication, is no easy matter, but who still, by degrees,, form w 
middle class of society. 

It appears that when land has been obtained by conquest, 
as has happened in almost every part of Europe, and then has- 
be?n portioned off by the conqueror amongst his retainers, accord- 
ing to the well known rules of the feudal system, by which these 
retainers became feudal lords, obliged to follow their king or chief 
to war, with a certain number of followers, whenever called on for- 
that purpose, — in such a case it has happened that the great portion 
of the land has been granted to a number of persons who formed 
the upper class. Now in such a state of things, if no trade or com- 
merce existed, this upper class would be enabled to bold their lands 
for ever, and no middle class could rise and create either capital or 
the means of purchase. Such seems to have been the case in great 
part of Europe during the middle ages ; and, unless a certain degree 
of activity and commercial enterprise had extended itself, might have 
continued for centuries more. In whatever part of Europe com- 
meirce or manufactures made their appearance, there did a middle 
class spring up, which obtained the requisites for the formation of 
public opinion ; and the consequences are now apparent in the great 
<iJtoog<^ tbat luLs taken place in Europe. 



§ 3, 

b foimex tim^^ thera w^ Kttle or no aupei^bunclant 
capital, and little personal property, which appears not 
only from the lawa r^arding personal property ^9 but 
alsQ from the total inabUHy pf our rude ancestors to 
oreMe property of such a description to any amount, 
without commerce, o? manufacturing industry, and 
without national confidence, or the security essential for 
the cres^tion and preservation of this description of 
property. Jn those days, the advantages likdy to arise, 
from confidence, and the extent to which public credit 
might reach, were unknown. 

The increase of the benefits arising to a community 
from the increase of personal property can scarcely be 
doubted, and the operation of the creation of capital 
and personal property in altering the relative propor- 
tions of the several classes of society is apparent. If 
any number of heads oC families, say from a hundred 
thousand or half a million, or any other number, are 
lifted, in a given time, out of t^e lower class ^nd placed 

* The law in England, rega-r^ing personal property, evinces the 
little value in which it was formerly held. The old w^fiters on En- 
glish law, Britton in particular, scarcely mention this sort of pro- 
perty. Tljie subsequent writers. Brae ton and Fl^ta, allude occa- 
sionally to personal property, l?ut treat it as of slight iipportanc^ ; 
it was then only gradually rising intp no^ce. In the present day, 
pergonal property has increased to an amount that is incre(iib\^,.if 
such is compared to the amount in form,er times. That the la^s 
in Great Britain on this description of property have been so long 
neglected, shows how tardy all nations are, even the Wps^ ^plight: 
ened, in i|nprovem6nts of a legal nature. 
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in the middle one, such a cbai^ is an eyident aine- 
lioratioQ in the condition of the individuals on which 
it operates. It seems to he an addition to the stock of 
enjoyment— one may almost toy of prosperity to the 
said individuals ; and^ at the same time^ the •capital and 
the industry of the nation are augmentedi ' The nmnber 
of persons thus added to the middle dass increases 
with the amount of capiital creiated*.^ ^ : 
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* The following aggregate of each cla^s in the community j a 
Great Bntain and Ireland, was given in a work published some 
;^ea^s ago. If the relative propbrtibn of ili^pme was in 1814'ai3 hei»e- 
stated, how much greater in proporlipi|i mu9t be the aggregate; ,of 
the income of the middle class at present ! 

Average of the Incomes of the People in Great Britain and Jveland. 

UPPER CLASS. 

Natnber of head» Aggregate of 
of families. ■ yeacly^iDcome . 

Average of the yearly income of those . . 

who have 3000/. and upwards, includ- 
ing bishops, princes of the royal family, 
and all individuals except the sovereign 1,436 pp3,775,000 

MIDDLE CLASS. 
Average of the yearly income of those 
who have under 8000/1, and not less 
than 60/. 1,596,151 240,329,665 

LOWER CLASS. '* 

Avetage of the yearly income of tbiosie 

forming the lower class, that have 

an income under 60/. \ 1,904,193 l6l,S70,70l7 

Average of those of the lower class that 

receive assistance, and are not pos- 

sessed of income. 387,000 9,871,000 

Thus it appears that, in 1814, th^ aggregate of the income of th^ 
middle class exceeded that of the upper, in the proportioQ of upwards 
of twenty-nine to one ; and the income of the upper part of the 
lower class exceeded that of the upper, in the proportion of twenty- 
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Th^jw extensive ^^^^ class at present exisis in 
England cannot bei denied : such a class is perhaps . the 
greatest security for: tiie preservation of civil liberty, 
ddd against tbe chance of a revolution, that can befouiid 
in any country. . 

Itis singular to observe^: in tracing the progress of 
jpi^ization in England, what a gradual subdivisdon 
of property has taken ]^ace.<' Eormeiiy, landed pro* 
perty (and no other description of property appeared 
known) was in few hands only. In proportion as wealth 
and capital have increased^ large properties in land 
have gradually subdivided^ and, with few exceptions, 
the extensive domains of the old proprietors have by 
degrees melted into a number of small estates *. 

one to one.— Colquhoun's Treatises on the ffealth and Resources 
of the British Empire, Fourth edition, p. 124* 

* Some persons have asserted that the stimulus for exertion 
given to the community by the increase of wealth is injurious to 
the happiness of individuals, by exciting a spirit of emulation, 
and ' by creating new wants, and a desire for luxuries in the 
nation; thereby occasioning speculations and exertions that may 
be disappointed. It must not be forgotten, that such sentiments; 
if carried to an extreme, (which it must be hoped they are not in 
general,}* ^rise from other causes than the education or wealth ob« 
tained by the community. 

Education and a station above want, in the community, are posi;* 
live advantages. If they are turned to an improper use by the evil 
pa^ion? of soqae, it cannot be avoided : the benefit bestowed Ss 
greater than the evil suflTered by the community. Iron is of service 
to mankind, yet of this metal is the dagger of the assassin made. 
The results arising: to mankind from the creation of wealth and the 
powers of machinery are great : some evil may arise, but it is in- 
flttilely sxnrp^ss^d by the ig;gregate of the advantages that these 
bistoWdn eteryeotitttry.' ^ ' 
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Sach a Siibdiviidiori tif property wblfld, witfidiit any 
Btheir caiise, augmieht considerably thb middle diss ; bnt 
wHeii to this is added the extraordinary ihcrease tif jpbi^ 
^bhki prdperty that is cbriistatitiy cire^iig sirtd i^bbdiVld^ 
ing, there is no cause to be surprised at the ettiEint bf 
the hlicldle claSs and the poi^fer of publib ojiihlbn: 

Iri diiir ishdfeiivburs to tiace <hb tfee bf ^blic bpffiibii 
ih thid cotintry, arid Its effehi in g-radiially aime^lbi^tiiijg^ 
the foiiii of goverhin^nt and the dohstitutidn, \^e have re- 
ferred to facts iirhich are of too i-eceni a date to be cbfai 
tboterled, atid abiitaihed frotti drijr thfeoretic liblioniS^ bi* 
fepeciilative opifaibns. It has been seen that phHic 
Opinion in England hds ailgmehted gradually; ihit itS 
requisites have promoted commercial and manufeiithi^ 
ing industry of every description, which, in turn> have 
augmented the means of extiendihg such fequtisitfes»5 
and that they are likely to be further extended by the 
improvements and general use of machinery. 

It appears, that whateveY* tends to augmeiit or retdrd 
the increase of capital and the progress of civilization 
in the community, has the same effect on public opinion : 
that this extends not oiily to Great Britaiil, but to everjr^ 
other part of the world. 

Public opinion, therefore, is necessarily augmented 
by the use of machinery that serves as a substitute foir 
manual labour ; for the same reason; public opinion is 
retarded by whatever tends to lessen the creation and 
extension of capital, — such as want of industry, of com-i 
mercial activity, habits of idleness encouraged amongst 
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ibe people, a ^i^te of war, iincerbih tehdm of pr6(^ ; 
ill short; by whatiever tends to check those habltis of 
ihdiiglry iand the formatioii of the requisites for pdblib 
ij|)ihibii. Siich are the prihciples that niay be Applied 
to almost every community. With few bi* no teibep- 
tions*. 

The English constitution^ as at present established in 
this country, appears founded and supported by public 
opinion; If this is adniltteii, drid it seeihs difficult to 
form any other conclusion, it follows that, as long as it 
continues so supported, it is perfectly secure frpm any 
revolution : being approved by the most powerful sen^ 
timent in the country, it cannot be overturned by any 
sudden or violent convulsion. Suppose that (which 
is most unlikely) any chan^ was required by public 
opinion — this sentiment being so powerful, there could 
be no opposition, and therefore, no struggle and no 
convulsion would ensu^. In progress oi* tiihe, slight 

* It may seetn a cbiitradictiaii, that public opinion ih En^^ 
land sHbuld have tncreaised so hdu'ch during the Idte reig^ii; 
wheii tk(e cotiiitry wdS so Ibii^ fetigaged ill WaK iTi'e sitiia- 
tjon of Britain gave it a considerable advantage, as the fUclii^b)^' 
of thie people was not drawn off by the invasion of foreign arinles, 
or the siBCurity of property thereby endangered ; cdriseqiieiltly, the 
Isaiiie activity, ev6n in ii^ar, hianifeslfeii itself in fevery part of ih!i 
coiintry. Ttiis contributed mUch, in tHb daWn bf public opi- 
nion, to extend civilization, and to promote industry. Ih .most 
states of the coiitiiient, a large army was deemed requisite for 
liatioh&l defence, i/irhich, in the haridd of tHe sovereign, rendered hinJ 
absbliitd. Such \iras not the case in England * and 6f late years; 
since pierniahent armies have been supported, thie power of J)ublic 
bpiilion has beeti such as to rendet theiii iilnocaouts as far as liberty 
U cbticerned. 
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alterations may be made, but the constitutiou, which It 
is admitted is as perfect as the nature of human esta* 
blishments will admit, will remtun on the most -secuffi 
foundation, as long as it is sappoited by -the poblic 
opinion of the commamty*. 

,§4. ;■ ■ ■ :';■ 

OnthelnflameeofPtopertginthitComtTy. '•■'■ 

In comparing Ihe constitution, established by public 
opinion in this country, with the form of government 
that existed before the accession of William in 16S8, 
or with any other form of government established in 
Europe, we find that we are possessed of freedom 
as ample as can be desired. It is worthy of remark, 
that public opinion having established its influence, the 
power of property is becoming paramount f ; and aristo- 

* Napoleon said, " The English constitution ia built on a 
rock ; but tiie gtivemment in France (such as it was 'm bis 
day) entirely on saad."—Com)ersaiiont de St, HeieKt. Laa CaMi 
Journal. . . 

t A bashaw in Turkey, as the representative of the Sultan, and 
as wielding part of hia power, is undoubtedly more dreaded aud 
thought of greater importance than another Turk, hia neighbour, 
who may possess ten times his property ; for the plain reason, that 
as a despotism erist<i, the power of the bashaw is uncontrolled, and 
he may, at his will and pleasure, give his neighbour the bastinsido, 
and seize his property. But when despotism no longer exists,the 
power of the bashaw is no longer feared; and in proportion as 
laws are established and equally adminietered, that poiver ceases 
altogether. This is perhaps a strong instance, but it shows 
that if despotic power is taken away, the influence of propertif 
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cracy of property has, in sonie measure, superseded 
that of rank or family, a result always tu be anticipated 
in a free country where public opiuion has influence. 
Whether tliis change of opinioQ is to be regretted or 
not, whether erroneous or correct, is not the question : 
such is the fact, and such must always be the case where 
there is an impartial administration of the laws, and 
where no individual has any power over another, beyond 
what is admitted and sanctioned by public opinion. In 
a perfectly free country, therefore, it may be assumed 
that the only legitimate influence is that which arises 
from property, which acts on mankind by the benefits 
it is likely to bestow •. The influence of wealth arises 
from the command it gives of paying for so much 
labour, yrhich gives it a certain power in the com- 

■ufl 
i the preponderance. The moment the bashaw has no 
longer any power, he has not the influence of kis neighbour, the 
wealthy Turk, as the latter has more to bestow ; and mankind, if not 
acted on by fear, are influenced by interest. 

• It ia to be regretted that the influence, BS>rded by property, is 
not always possessed by the most deserving, or by those who can 
best promote the welfare of their species ; but it does not seem 
likely that any other description of inflnence eould be tolerated in a 
free country. It is one that does not compel, and acts only on the 
inclination of man, and induces him to act in that manner best 
suited to his own advantage. 

It is singular iJiat the love of gaiu inSuence!) the mind of man in 
general more powerfully than the fear of |iuaishment. An individual 
(if wealth, in a civilized country, is better attended by bis menials 
than a despot surrounded by his slaves. In many of the actions 
that influence mankind, the same observation may be made ; interest 
ia a stronger passion than fear. Wheu a community is influenced 
by pubUc opinion, it is not easy to imagine how a revolution can 
N 
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In Great Britain, tlierefore, the aristocracy of rank i9 
merely nominal. The real influence in the upper class 
is from its wealth, or command of labour*. It has be^n 
with truth asserted, that whatever privileges in the state* 
are allowed to any set of persons not general to the 
eomraunity, is an jnjuty to the people, unless such pri* 
,»ileges are granted for the sake of the public good, , 
This axiom in politics (if it may be so called) is acted on 
in this country ; no power or even privilege is allowed to 
any person unless for some advantage to the whole. The 
members of the House of Lords are not distinguished 
from the people by power or privilege of any sort be- 
yond what is granted to them as members of parliafc* I 

take place, unless by Uie irruption of a fbreig'D force that should ]>jf I 
joined by the lower class. A revolution cannot take place unless I 
'there exists, amongst some of the classes of which society is C(fn^ I 
.posed, some strong cause of dissatisfaction, some specific cause rf'l 
complaint. 

• In a former page, the income of the upper class, which 
seems inconsiderable when compared with the mitldle class, 
stated. It may, therefore, appear somewhat singular, that the 
fluenee of the upper class should be spoken of, when the ag^gregate 1 
'.of their income is so little when compared to that of the comim** J 
nity. It must be remembered, however, that there is, in proportibiv' J 
a much greater surplus of income in the upper class, and, constt* J 
queutly, more influence than would appear fi-om the relative pfft* ■ 
portions of income. 

Before the requisites for public opinion had eiftended themselre^ I 
the aristocracy in England, which then only formed the upper j 
da^s, possessed an influence independent of their rank or evett- 1 
property, that does not at present exist. When the middle elaw T 
and public opinion rose into importance, the upper class 
equalled in information, if not surpassed by the middle class. Ttf^ 
these causes may be added the others already mentioned: ItUfI 
alteration iu projierty, &c. &c. 



raen^ add &ese are infliDg, of little itnfmrtaBcd, and 
gswakedix^ metnberd of the legislatai^ to enable them to 
carry cm the service of the nation. AMhoogh an ordef 
of tioiiilitf k estaUii^ed^ lind feniis a high atid distin- 
l^shdd reward fc^ fiderit^ and a ^rrojper distinction for 
weaiiltb er talent^ the privileg^Ks (beyond th6se i^ted) 
of ttifa p^Brs «f4 abeokltely nothiiog ^. This body was 
establi^ed by the wisdom of our aneestorl^^ and snbse- 
qnently sanetioned by pubUo opinioiiy as requisite fbt 
the formation of our constitution^ as one of the compo*- 
heiBt parts of the legislatiire^ and ^ Arming, at the 
same tbne, the )%best judicial tribunal in the county, 
and as aflfordingy at a cheap rate to the countly, a 
reward for those persons remarkable for their public 
servi^s^ tit cOiispidudus for their wealth ot talents, and 
thereby granting the means of gratifying the moderate 
€Uid honourable ambition of individuals who have del- 
served well of their eountry. 

* Hqw diil^teQi is the »obtlity im tlnglatid ftom the bpdy of 'tk6 
s^vQQ name that existed in France before the revolutkm ! The ndr 
bility in France were formerly a privileged caste, into which scarcelj 
any one could be admitted, whatever might be his talents, his pro- 
perty, or t^e services rendered to his country. This caste Wis 
exempt from the payment of taxes, and all. other public burde^j, 
aiid had other immunities, both injurious and degrading to the 
other- classes of i^ community^ There fs no doubt that the exist* 
ence of such a class was viewed in France (as it would be in Eng- 
land) wiHi great dislike by the people^ And that their exemptions 
were a specific' cause of complaint, and did probably powerfhlly 
^tend 4& the . iurthetance > of the revohition. How d<fier^i!tt!y situ- 
i>ated are we ie England ! haw perfect the rights ! how impartial the 
>faiw»'! and^bow equid are the burdenii hnposed en* t\\ classes of <)ie 
people 1 

N2 
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The House of Lords possesses scarcely wy rigUtsi 
l;or privileges beyond those appertaining to every vaemr 
ber of parliament. 

It seems, therefore, but reasonable to conclude that 
I the House of Lords in this conntry is sanctioned by 
public opinion. From the admission into that assem- 
■ tly of individuals^ qualified as before stated, it appears 
open to the competition and good fortune of indivi- 
duals of the other classes, who constantly gain admit- 
I tanceintoit; consequently, all sentiments of jealousy' 
which might otherwise exist, were it an exclusive body, 
tffe at an end. This forms a very marked difference 
I between the aristocracy of Great Britain, where public 
I opinion predominates, and that sort of nobility yet re- 
maining in those conntrles where liberty, civilization, ; 
and the requisites for public opinion have not, as yet; 
^read themselves through the people. In a free com- 
munity, where public opinion is all powerful, the aristo- 
cracy consists in an assembly forming, like ours, a con- 
stituent part of the legislature — the individuals of which, j 
it is composed being selected fur their property, tlu^il 
talents, their respectability, or from other causes, for" 
which every citizen is eligible, no matter how raeaaJ 
or low his birth or family may be, provided he is poa-'l 
sessed of all or some of these requisites. In thosej 



* A body, constituted tike the House of Lords in Eng;Iand, aitif 
exist in perfect accordance with public opinion, because, underno 
circinnstances, is its existence hostile to the liberty of the people ; 
and it serves us a reward for merit, and as an innocent distinction 

for fortune, without interfering in any manner with the rights of 
the other clashes. 



i 
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haitiaris ^ere pttfclic'opinioh as yet is not powerful^ the 
aWsftfci^cy i$ a sfepiaiMf ei -class iin the state, between 
which and the other classes there is a barrier as in- 
sittjieralM^ ais bfetwe^n the' castes of India *. 

* In England, the aristocracy maybe said to consist of those, 
pet^c^iifi/ In the upper or middle class, that have been selected, front 
vadflKif ( circum^tanees. H6w different is this aristocracy from that 
q^J|?^p9e l)^foreth^ revolution, iqr. that pf Spctin, or of any other 
country where kings were or are despotic, and public opinion has 
ribt deidlai^il' tiseff ! ' Tn such countries, the nobility were exemJK 
fiTom ijbe! -payment, of taxes and othdr burdens, and, bei^ides, were 
invested with, ri^ht^ ai^d privileges incompatible with those of 
the rest of the community. Such an order could not exist where 
public opinion' hdui made any progress. So completely are the old 
uoUovdiOf. antiquity: of^ family,' and of high birth from a long line 
of ai^cestors exploded, as necessary for the coi^position of the 
aristocracy in England* that any individual setting up a claim^ 
founded on such advantages would be thought extravagant. One 
cifpimstiancd, trivial in' itadf^! shows, however, the difference that 
exists in a nobility where public opinion is powerful, from what it 
is where no siich feeling is found in the community. In France, 
beJibre the iriefvolutibn.'thosfe^ persons on i^hom titles of nobility Were 
be/9towed, were scarcely looked on' as one of that order, or c<m*. 
sider^d respectal^le : they were styled " nouveaux ennoblis," and 
were held in little or no estimation. In England, on the contrary,^ 
those newly ratlsed- to the peerage, being commonly men either of 
fortune, or pf taletit^ or. men who. hav^ served their country, ate 
usually looked upon with more deference, and have, perhaps, more-; 
editerii frbm the public than those Who have inherited the right of 
peerage froni tiiefr fathiers. ' ; '^ 

If the resolution proposed so,n7i,e y^ai^s agpi i^ the Hquse of Lords, 
fot limiting the peerage, had been passed into a law, it would not 
only have takei;i from tl^e crown , the ^ mea^ns of ftffarding a cheap 
reWard for liientorious individuals, but ^uch a i|^e9'Sure would have # 
lessened' the respectability of the upper l^puse, by keeping back the.v 
frish' flow of creations, wnich, in g^i;iera], fprm the brightest, orna-' 
ments of that assembly, anc^ ke,ep jip iti3 i^e/spqctability in the.eye^ 
of l-he putlic. 
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Thus the House of Peers is supported by public bpi- 
iiioa, as affording an opportunity of I'ewarding merito- 
rious individuals, and granting some distinction to the 
wealthy, without in the least interfering with the rights 
of the rest of the community. All the rest are in the eA- 
joyment of what is their due, so admirable has been the 
wisdom of the Eng-lish constitution^ and the prudence 
and foresight with which the structure of our legislature 
has been reared *. It may be assumed that, as a eon- 
Btituent branch of the legislative power, the House of 
Peers though not originally formed, yet is now sup- 
ported, by public opinion. 

Considering the great extent of the middle class 
in Great Britain, the upper class does not increase 

* In the days of liberty in Rome, a civic crown was looked on b^ 
a. high honour, and its possession bestowed a sufficient rewnr^ 
on the most meritorious individual. The existence of a House iof 
peers, independently of other advantatfes, may be said to stimUit 
late the exertions of individuals by affording a. reward for iti^ 
^rvices. ' ; 

In general, the various classes follow the direction of pufalit 
'Opinion, the aristocracy amongst the rest : indeed it could scarc^ 

' be otherwise. All the old English nobility, Hume teilH u 
BO entirely destroyed in tlie wars of the Roses, that one iamily only^ 
in his time, remained, and that is since cstinct. Those, thererorV) 
ennobled since, could scarcely he supposed to entertain other feeling^ 

, than what ought to belong to worthy citizens, who received a titulae 
^stinction : even if a different sentiment had been entertained, when 

' public opinion and civilization began to increase, it followed ttW 
pristoeratic influence, like all other remnants of despotism, must net 
cessorily give way. It is not here intended to allude to the influence 
of the upper class, but merely to the influence of aristocracy, ig 
dependent of property, which cannot exist in a free country, wh^ 
pulilic opinion has acquired powi 
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in proportion*, but rather diininislies, from the causes 
already stated, which is a subject of regret. In a 
free country, witli a perfect equality of laws, an upper 
dasa cannot be too numenjus, being, perhaps, one of 
the best safeguards for a continuance of liberty that 
a eommuHity can possess. That this class is not in- 
creasing in proportion to the others, and, in fact, that 
it seems rather diminishing in Great Britain, must be 
ciuise of deep solicitude : the same may be observed 
in France. Let us hope that the great information 
spreading through the middle class, will make up to 
the community for this diminution f in the number of 
persons of large property. 

• It is not intended to convey the idea, that tlie House of Peers 
have, as n body, any great influence in the state ; the upper 
class of sodety, undoubtedly, has a very powerful one, arising 
entirely from its property. Some of the jjeers inny, individually, 
have weight in the country, from their talent or their property. 
in fact, at this moment, there ia no aristocracy in Great Britain, 
but in name. The House of Lords is, certainly, one of the 
constituent parts of the legislature, yet it is so intimately con- 
nected with the people and public opinion, that there is no ii 
stance, of late years, on record, of its opposing, in a decided manne 
public opinion. It is not intended to convey the idea, that the Hi 
bates in that House are not of importance or interest to the publii 
but they are so more from the talents of the individuals in that 
House, than any other cause. 

t In proportion as a people become Insurious and commercial, 
there seems a tendency in the upper class to subdivide. In Great 
Britain, the effects on the landed property, from the war, alteration 
in currency, &c, &c., have effected this change materially, so that it 
more than counterpoises the love of accumulation, and the desire 
of keeping up a. family and the law of treehoid inheritance : we 
may probabiy have occaiiion to ma^e the same remark, when we 
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On. the House of Commons. 

3*0 those who think that the House of Commons, to 
represent public opinion, ought to be elected entirely 
by the people, the assertion will appear strangCj that 
it does, as at present constituted, represent the public 
dpinion of the community ; but such, beyond doubt, is 
the case. It is equally certain that it does so mord 
'rifectually at present than if elected by universal su£-' 
ftage and election by ballot. It represents, what itr 
Wight to do, the property of the country, that is,' the? 
Upper and middle class of society. If universal sufFragft^. 
were substituted in the mode of election, none of the" 
property, or two former classes of the community, would 
1^ represented, but the lower classes alone ; and instead 
Qf being the principal organ of public opinion, and of 
ike middle class, it would be that of the lower clasS,. 
and of popular clamour *. 

consider the state of France, It appears there is a tendency in tbp'J 
present day, in the upper class, to dtminisli, and the middle da^ 
to extend, itself. 

* We have attempted to shew in these observations, that puhlic opi-f 
liifm mainly depends on the estension of the middle class of society 'J 
i|tany country. Now if apnpular representation alone, in the House" 
,of Commons, were established, the result would be, that numbers, 
fwould return whom they pleased — the lower class alone would elect 

I ilfac Commons' House, whilst the Lords represented the upper class ; 

^ «iid the middle class, by far the most powerful body in iheistote, ia- | 
■ point of property and information, would, in fact, not be represenied, 
-and have no voice in the legislature ; an anomaly in legislation, the J 

[ riifoat absurd tbat can well be imagined, 
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Before the time that the middle class acquired im- 
portance in this country, even after it had raised itself, 
but before it acquired any pbwer, or, in other words, in 
the >dawn (Of ) publio . offinidki, 'the House ) of Commons 
had ino iiifliieiioe iti the sbtte^ 'and could not act in op- 
pi^itioBi to: the . wUl or caprioe of thb monarch. Let 
tb6 J iproceedingsr* of ^ that - assembly under Henry VHI. 
be oonsideired . withi attention; or 'those of the Commons' 
Hoii^e ujader Elisabeth, or at any subsequent time before 
tlte li^volution, dnd they will ^ be found of : no moment 
iiihatelven ^r It will appear tihat ini those days the will 
Oiftthe<iHQU$e was: in general that of the court. In 
shpri^'i .'befc»?e * ipubEc opinion rose iiktb importance, 
th^ Housexof .Commohs was^of none'; they rose to- 
g^iier in < jpowier and • influence, as will always be the 
(t$i9e^>t«trhe'House:of Coiieimons was the organ of public 
^itiion, . andi was slippotted by > that feeling. A house 
o|^ii:^e^3eD(t4ktiy^ in a country where no public opinion 
exists would be an anomaly ; suth ani assembly might 
be found ,.in name, but certainly ijpt in any other re- 
spectsw> It may also be. rsaid> that the converse of this 
is true, which is, that where public opinion exists, and 
has power in a community, aiji assembly having the 
same; sentiments, and representiRg-public opinion, must 
n^ce^avily eiist. 

J^, remark on a ]bouse . of. representatives is made 
toi prove that, .notwithstanding what may be said to the 
contrary, the House of Commons iiji Great Britain does, 
in fact^ represent the organ of public opinion : it both 
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influences public opinioH, and is still more iafltiedC6( 
jjy that feeling. To those who think that theConamons' 
(House does not represent the body of the people, the 
jremark may appear siiigular, but is, nevertheless, true. 

I This House, as at present constituted, represents each 
' /jclass and every description of property in the country, 

• aiore fiiirly than almost any other assembly of an equd 

^iBumber of individuals that could be selected by the 

, ^people. 
I I. At ihe time when representatives were sentto parlii 
I , jment by the several counties and boroughs, there was 
iittle personal property in the country, compared to the 

. ^.mount which exists at present. The middle class of so- 
,ciety was proportionably small and insignificant. Small 

[ find insignificant, however, as the middle class and per- 
sonal property in those days undoubtedly were, yet our 

J forefathers thought fit to permit the representatives of 

, that interest, the members for boroughs, to attend the 
House of Commons in numbers greater than that of 

1 members for counties, which last represented the agri- 

. eultural interest, and tlie few tenants of that class that 
ipere found in the country. It was not intended to 
represent a class in which no propertj- was vested; 
in fiict, from the reduction in the value of money, 
the lower class have, of late years, obtained a greater 
influence in county elections and in some towns, than 
was anticipated by the framers of the laws concemiuff 

' representation. 

The intention of those by whom parliament. 
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^Jlefl t&f^thenf, areki in tivei^ rtu)e figegr> wtere p^MsiMiil 
property aiKl thd middle dass were of sUeh litde idi- 
poitilKse^ when compared to whM they are igtt pl^^B^Ht^ 
was^ ttiat property shbttld fc^ t^resettted ♦. 
. Now^ stippositiig it adtaitted^ thM the ntimber of 
members of whidh pdk'liameiit Was composed a fe^ 
centaiies ago was n^AJAy tiie i^me as til prei^eht^ tod 
Hie same proportion exiiited between the menAet^ iw 
boroughs and counties as now exists ; supposing all9b> 
thsrt; meitibers for boroughs reprasetited the personal 
and copyhold property then in ^ n^tion^ it will be 
allowed that^ sinfte ikha^ period, pet^ofial prQ|)el*ty has 
increased in Talue perhaps a thousand fold, yet the 
same number of members hepreseiits the same destetip^ 
tion of property ! It follows, thefefore> tiiat persond 
property, and the middle class of siddety, at present, is 
not, in&ct> so much represented as formeiiy/aiid tbiat 
9,n encroachment hto been made in the tight of elecUonf 
of members, by the lower dassy fmm the reduction iii 
the value of money^ It may be said, the valufe bf 
landed property has also incpeased considerably, and 
that the same number of m^embers rqinesenting the 

* This is evident fronl the siihple fact, that a freehold of forty 
shiliings a year, at thte timt that sudi qualiSeatif^ Was fixed as 
the . minimiim of th^ property of pt fir^hoider, is of much greatev 
amount than would be imagined at present, if the increase of 
the value of land, and improvement in agriculture, as well as the 
r^^ctipn in the value of money, were all taken iato consideration. 
The possession of such a freehold in those days, would have placed 
the proprietor nearly in our definition of the ipidclle Qla§s of society 
dt present 
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landed interest keeps the proportion even. Tim, HoWJ . 
ever, is not the case. For example : say that, three 
hundred years agn, the value of personal property in' 
Eng'land, when compared to real property, was as one' 
is to five hundred ; the value of personal property at' 
present in England, when compared to real property, 
is . as one to one, or on a footing of equality ; thus, ' 
therefore, the increase of personal property has been' 
five hundred fold, when the landed property has 
only increased in a much smaller ratio ; yet the mem- 
bers of the Commons' House, that are and Werd iii' i 
a great measure intended especially to guard and 
represent personal property, remain the same! It*! 
seems but fair to say that personal property in thi^l 
country has increased in so great a proportion asf» f 
to require the medium of the close boroughs to" 
be fairly represented, which tend to keep and sup-,al 
port the iniluence of this description of property;*! 
yet complaints are loudly and continually made*'¥ 
from the landed interest, that they are not sufficiently ■ 
represented, have not iair play, or that innovations 
have taken place in the representation, which renders 
them less powerful than formerly ! So far, however,* i| 
from this being the case, from the foregoing observa-'' 
tion, making allowance also for the depreciation of' 
money, and the greater number of freeholds, as ob-i^ 
served, into which county representation is divirfedj"' 
by which some of the lower class become electors,: ,( 
the influence of the landed proprietors and th 



cy^^ i§ greater in,,Q[^p^y;^^.ekfitiqnSj )tfcWt;ii*aWft^ 
tqijX^d tp li)e:{Qonsi4pppg.% ext^ they 

i^^ref^nt), by JfeQ tJ^rijt, oCr<fce copstitetiw*.; wd l^ytithe! 

i^pi^^^by.pur.apc^i^t*^ ^^,-i.-- ,1^ , \>--[.nr^ .j- ■■« ..f 
,I^^i^ impQssil^le toj^f^p^rate^the intereatsof the middle. 
cli5j^^ of i^pcjiejty in. Gres^ BritaiQ^r from that of jthe per- r 
spj^ ^vqpej^, m ^hp i pfwnilfy ^ ; .. wbatever xepreteirtri ' 
thje^ ■ oij^ .^ip^ , mp^t , iWdoubtedlyy ref^ile^ent the^ otheri l 
N.W^j.tq , j^ma|gawj£^te ai5i i much a3( possible publiox^i- f 
nipu'l' v^it](i both lioiii^ps of parliament, it seems requisite ' 

' ^ Th^ ikld^d^se of the tniddli dass has tiaken place in consequem^e 
of jthe cr^^^t^n of(]|>ersqiiftl,pr9pe^ty. Jn morethan nine^caises^ oat ^f 
ten» where there is ^^eat accumula^ou of persoiu^l property^ 4fi^- 
generally, eitner by the operation of law, or by other causes, sub- 
divided^ dild rthui| augmient^the middle class. In other countries ' 
wj^re^th^, mjf^d^e clas^ , is jipipt fbrmed by capital* the case* ipfry be i 
different, as will appear wheii we coine tq thfvinve9^atioi],pf th^, j 
static bf Public bpiinion in the United States of America, in, which 
country a middle cliussi^ formed by the cultrv&tion of land alohe» ^ 
wh^ch is npt thjB qas^ in ;{ku*ope^ ;where the landed ^ptopeofty wa» ^ 
disposed of by conquest, b^ bequests to the churc^, or, retained, by. i 
the*cr6wri. ' 

t' By a singular train of evenii, it <^s so happened in Eng^la(nd, ' ^ 
that the borougb^^denpjf[iypia^dl qlo^ bjprou^s hate become sam ;[ 
proportion as personal property has augmented in the country. The . ^ 
clo^ebb^oughs, it may be said, represent, in parliament^ the capital ' 
ofJh0v^;QUntry,,f^d take i^ip thatiia^sismbly ttieic full proporlidti'' 
of public opinion; prof)ab]h^' as mych ^? the OQvmties, whic 
retuVA ih'diVi^uals'more inclined to favour some particular interest 
or-objecl:«»ben4ficit^ only to a ^ti^iilir elites df^the society, but not 
consoi^anti^o the,,in^eBeft jof;$h^^ c^if^unityi^t: large. I-iCt rtbe 
borne in mind, that, within a century, property pf immense maflTn i 
nitifae, iiriknoWii to our ancestors, has been created by ^ trade, 
miyitiCaetui^s; d«d^iaecuinuk|ida[or'i»^I. ''{Pat^i ' 

parent of riches. It is by this disposition to save property, that 
capitals are created, without which the industry of nations and 
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feat personal property in both should be representedj 

, iind have a voice in the legislature. This can, in the 

House of Commons, scarcely be effected otherwise than 

by the close boroughs*, by means of which those 

persons who represent the middle class, and the capital 

, and personal property in the country, obtain that to. 

I which they are entitled, — a seat in the legislature, by 

[ which means, the influence of public opinion spread* 

itself in the House, and its debates and resolves be- 

eome more in unison with that sentiment f . It seera^ 

I . ■' 

[ . Communities could not be put in motion. — Colqohoun's fip'^ow 
imd Raovrccs of the British Empire, p. 141.) This has^enabled' 
fedividuals to lehd to the state, and to advance capital for the im^ 
prOTements both in machinery and other works carried on. How 
much fiirther this extension of capilal may bej carried, it ts nc^ff 
necessary here to consider : it is sufficient that such property doe? 
ftrist in Great Britain to an immense amo\mt ; tliat this has*niainlr 

■ Brought about the improvement and civilization so remarkable ia. 
file community, and has increased the middle class to what it is u 

■ present. 

' ' * As the close borong-hs do not represent any local interest biw 
li flie great body of individuals possessed of personal property, i* 

. may be assumed that the members sent to parliament by suci 

boroughs, represent the public feeling in the country quite ait 

I effectually, at least, as any other members. In most occasion^ 

, this will be found to be the case. Since the above was writteju 
evidence that the members for dose boroughs were in uniscn 
Wth public opinion has occurred, when the late Queen (Carolinrt 

\ Was requested, by the Commons, not to take furtlier steps on ( 

. particular occasion, and a deputation was sent to her to that effeci 
from the Commons' House. Tlie grntlemen who took the lead on 
this occasion, WJio waited upon her with the address, and who ceiV 
t&inly spoke the sense of public qiinion on the subject, were mem^ 
bers for close boroughs. 

t So far, therefore, are the close boroughs from being agaiqal 
the spirit of the constitution, which is, that property should be r^i 
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doabtfid whe&er persOiiiil property ought to be repren 
MnUA only in the Commonai bat^ if properly aeeured/ 
it migbt Q\m i^ve its repreaeotatiyes m the other houae 
of p^rlisoiieat ^« 
0]pe Gircup^gtaoee h^ ariaeo of kta yews th»t hat 

presented, that they ought to exiist, to afibrd the capital, the personal 
pirdpeity^ and thff middle class, iStie means of being represeiited.* 
Surely it is equally proper fot a gra^kt ca{»ta)i§t to be repfes^tiag 
the other capitalists in the community, by means of a borough thaf 
is dose, ihan to nave an election in a populous borough entirely 
dependant on the lawcv dttss, with l^ the attendants of profligiieyy 
venality, &c. &c., so generally the concomitants of such a mode of 
election. In fact, were such a mode adopted throughout the 
Qpuntry^ and the close boroughs thrown open in every directioii, thd 
result ipight be, that the iippf r apd lower etaas chiefly would havtf 
the representation, which wpuld b^ decidedly (particularly in the 
{H'esent day) against the spirit of the constitution, that makes pro- 
perty the chief source of representation. 

"Bie representatives for large towns and counties have, occa* 
gioiially, local prejudices to encounter and advocate. Questions ofien 
arise, affecting the interests of their constituents in a particulai* 
manner, which may, at times, force them to act hiconsistently ^th 
public opinion. At the time the question of the abolition of the 
slave tra^e Was discussed in parliament, there seems no donbt thai 
the abolition of this traffic was agreeable to public opinion. Qi^ af 
reference to divisions on the subject, it will appear that the members 
for the great commercial towns, deeply interested in that trade, 
voted uniformly against the measure, that is, against public opinion. 
This instance is given merely to exemplify the statement, without, 
of course, impugning the motives or the respectability of the partiei? 
who had, it is probable, pledged themselves on the subject. 

♦ The late Mr. Pitt seems to have been aware of the influence of 
personal property, and of the rapidly increasing power of public 
opinion, when he stated that admission into the House of Peersr 
ought to be rendered easy to great capitalists (if not engaged in 
. trade or commerce) as well as to the great landholders. It appear? 
tbat, on more occasions than one, he acted on this principle in the 
selection lor the peerage during his administratiou. 
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done more, perhaps, to give weight to public bpinlfftO'l 
than any other that can be named. This is soe\ideBP| 
as scarcely to need being mentioned, — we allude to th# 1 
publication of the debates, the advantages of which to' 
. the cause of public opinion, of civilization, and to the 
close and intimate union between the acts of the legis- 
lature and the people, is so apparent as to need n&M 
I comment. No doubt can exist that the pnblieatKin (tfl 
' tlie proceedings in both houses, not only assists publJ|Ml 
opinion in forming its determination, but also enabia 
parliament to ascertain how far its resolves are consd*! 
nant with the general sentiment of the community, I 
enabling the members to see the strictures and obael 
vations made on the occurrences in parliament*. 



' * Tlie publication of the debates is, by the law end ciistom 3 
parliament, only by sufierance. It is well known, however, I 
the public at present never tould be excluded from a knowledge 
what took place in either house : public opinion is too pronouDcJ' 
on the subject ever to permit any old custom to be put in forn 
Nothing could ever induce either liouse to act so decidedly agai 
public opinion on such a subject. 

This knowledge possessed by the' public of the meaflurek •« 
parliament, and the eanctioa obtained for them from public opini(S| 
enables them to be carried into cflect. If the public were « 
eluded from a knowledge of what was the subject of discussiokn 
either houiie, — if the determinations were not sanctioned by pubBt 
opinion, — if the people looked on a misshapen building in Wes 
minster as a manufactory for laws, and acts, and imposts, 'wifikot 
knowing the reasons why ihey were passed, or Ihe pubHc necesrifj| 
for being imposed, it cannot, for a moment, be iraagineil that t 
implicit an obedience would be yielded by the community, or ifltt 
the acts and deliberations of parliament would be as much 
ported by public opinion as they unquestionably are. When ev( 
observation made in parliament, every reason, is laid before t 



re$i^9A^i^i: induce tb^iiBdoptfoa of ^certaim n)^ 

law)\f»^ coi^ bet pfuUttla monpteat ioi th« iCQ^^n^B%J 
imd] the, wflij^i^rc^ p^rli^imeiMi cdepea^d ^iefly on ij^ 
vpip^Vi d^s^ri^i m}d^H oi^^ not.. being ^^fl5qi^nt^y 
i]ti]MDfarpusw TJjs^ ififliiepe^iOf leitber bouse, uus^si^t^ 
by;gttbli^«ppi»iqfti;i( tbow (iap^nni^t biftve bepft.aQftt 
fiaed/tp?9.^PW^U Bmiiftb^^ ^JUt us :tak€i,_th0 perio^ijof 
E(ec«y y,ll^a:^g»,- ai^ aij^ose the members of jtte 
Cwnmon^ ta ]ba.w. b§ea a% . Mprigbt, , as iiwlqpettdewfc> tm 
much determined to secure the Uberty and ihe rights 
df their constituents and g( themselvesas any^^et of 
ijien could be. Unless the requisites for public opliilbti 
-were eidended in the oommupity; unless qiviUzatioa 
and a middle class were in existence, bow was it pos^ 
j^ble that such an assembly could contend witH the 
orowft^ the churchy and the . barons^ who possessed all 
tiie land^ the only description of property then in ^*4 
istence, and had,^ therefore, the entire influence, piar- 
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piijOb} W> ,by tlj^ publication of thje dieb^e^ ^ t^^ . wis4om or ther ner 
wjs^.pf the measures adopted aire seem by. tUp pqmpiunity. Pub« 

, IkjPpj^ippijaB^ the det^rmiua;tion of p^rliai^epi; .go .tog^ther» w4 
ifi^ d^isipi^.of the legislature is, in fec^fj^t of pvibjic opinion*, 
\.^%. 'fhe Bp^eml?ier^ th^u recejyed a stipeiwi, to defray their expejai^s, 
TO^i^ ispb/^F^edfc not tp qonvey fipy reproach P^ them; but to show 
th^t Ah^k JV'^^".? .^4.P>^QR^.ty . .were then to^p linjited tp g^ve them 
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■ticnlarly wlien assisted by the catholic clei^, ovi^r* 
an extensive and is^norant lower class. The same oba 
servation will apply to the subsequent reign. How 
could the House of Commons, half a century later, if 
inclined (which was not the case) to oppose Henry 
VIII. in his arbitrary acts, successfully make the at- 
tempt ; unless supported by a corresponding sentiment 
in public opinion, they had no materials to assist them 
in erecting such a fabric as the constitution, A cen- 
tury more, at least, was required, to spread sufficiently 
the requisites for public opinion in the community, the 
effects of whicii were evident in the desire manifested 
by the first parliament under Charles ; and the repre* 
Bentations made by the several classes of society, t0 
that unfortunate prince, before his quarrel with the twa 
houses*. 

The House of Commons, constituted as it is, reprw 
sents the capital of the country, by means of the cloa» 
boroughs, and the landed property by the county menu 
bers, the property of the middle and upper class of 
Bociety, and may, therefore, be said to be the org^n of 
the public opinion of the community. 

This union of opinion and sentiment between public 
opinion and parhament has enabled the latter to carry 
on, and the people to support, the most expensive and 

* Equally difficult would it be for a set of men, witb all OA I 
good will and physical force required if sent to open a coal min^ J 
without toots or aKsistanue of any kind but what nature gave thenS, 1 
to accomplish such an undertaking, as it waa in those days for thi | 
parliament to oppose the arbilrary conduct of the Stuarts, unagtJ 
sisted by public opinion. 
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{imtraoted wars^ whieh no free state woald kave horm 
iftdess itcttiated by the same feelings^ the Baine iinptilsd^ 
and the same objei^^-^he wdtfare and nemtitf of the 
«[aticia# 

If any dovbt Is entertained that parliament^ i0 Ifi^ 
flneno^d by public c^inion> let any particular period iti 
ow history of late years be takeii^ when the public mind 
kas been agitated by any remarkable eventy and let 
any one asoeitain ho\f Aat agitation has been get at 
rest ; it will be perceived this has been affected by th# 
sentittient of publid opinicm belrig- ddoptdd by both 
hoas^ of parliametjft j the ai^uments and debatei^at 
such periods whibh may be perused^ befer the stan^ of 
such a sentiment^ and prove such to be the case. It 
may be said the proceedings in parliam^it both impart 
to^ and receive an impulse from, the public opinion dt 
tibe people. As public opinion increases in the country, 
less importance may be attached to the sentindent of 
any one individual either in or out of parfiament ; btit 
from the circumstances of the legislatare being assem- 
bled to consider a »nb|ect, from the ar^ments oA 
every question beitig ftilly developed, the reasotts 

* The House of Lords, as well as the Commons, is intended to 
lie Incl'itded in this obserVatioti for this r^SOn ; that atthoiigh it id 
the king^s prerogative to potir into that house a fresh stream o^ 
indiyiduals at his pleasure, they are usually selected for their pro- 
fessional services, talents, or fortune, and, iii consequence, liketjf^ 
tp be under the influence of public opinion : with regard to those 
who obtain their seat by inheritance, there seems no reason wdy 
ihey should not be as much under the influence of that sentiment 
as any other individuals possessed of the same property. 

O 2 




acqply d^swssed (p^^haps too muph sq) for pr ^gi^i^MJt 
aay measure, ^d from, a copvictipn i^i.t^ie peppJl^jj^ tliaj 
every, inean?; of investigating the subj^t wjill l^e if^^ffi *, 
the deliberations in parliament have mlich wQightiia jth^ 
community. It does not appear, therefore, that by any 
efaange that could be made in the manner of electing 
toembers, public business would be better condtictfed, 
the wishes of the people more faithfully execwt^d, or 
that public opinion would be both influenced and abeyed 
better than it at present is by parliament; f. - ^ 

, It seems an equitable principle^ t^M the Tig^jt. pf 
taxation should, in a great measure/ belong td;^tbose 
passes who are most interested in the measure By 

* The discussions in parliament, on any question of iih||^ortatibe, 
bears some resemblance to the ar^ments of the counsel' 'and ex- 
amination of the witnesses in a court of justice, when, after tlie 
most ample deliberation, and the charge of the judge, the juiry 
return their verdict : in the same manner, after a questioi^ has been 
thoroughly investigated in parliament, public opinion pronounces 
a final decision. 

t In what is said, no allusion, of course, can be made to indivi- 
duals, but to the manner in which the members are placed in par- 
liament, which is either from their property or their talents, tf 
the upper house consisted only of persons who inherited their seats 
f^'om their ancestors, and was not kept up by a constant addition, 
if the House of Commons were elected by universal suffrage, that 
is, by the lower class, it is evident there could be less chance of a 
sentiment like public opinion in such an assembly. The former 
might, in time, be influenced by the executive; the latter, by the 
feelings of the lower class only : the result would be, that the'iiib^ 
powerful body in the state, the middle class, would not be repi^e- 
sented. An assembly so formed, little influenced by public opihidn, 
could not exist in opposition to it. 
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fcMri^ fii'ot^erty, fhiit Is, the 'ttt)per attd twiddle dasi^^ 
arid the part of that l6^6t- possessed of some iricohie^. 
tCiiie represeritiatibn by ttiiivt^fsariiufFrage^ei'e al- 
Ibwiedf, ah assembly kdielected (jould only rept*eseiftt 
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i'f! Af]^ idea has been ente&'tttitied by some, that if dose boroughs 
were deprived of their elective franchise, and it was transferred to 
populous towns or counties, the House of Commons would be more 
in ubisbti with the people. Stich s^ktep might be taken iii thos^ 
boroughs! where corrtq^tion has been < proved in the majority i of 
voters, but certainly not in other close boroughs, for the reason 
already given. The close bbroughs represent the capital in the 
Cbutttrj^ bf wiiich tliie middle dass are the great proprietors ; If the 
boroughs werei'ihrovn open# it would be placing the elective franh 
chise in the lower class. 

In farge towns or counties it is usual to have iwo parties oppbai^ 
to each other. When an individual is returned by either party, he 
thinks it incumbent on himself, and feels bound in honour, and by 
gratitude, to vote in accordance with the feelings of the party by 
whom he is returned. So circumstanced, a member may be pre- 
vented from voting with public opinion, or in accordance to his 
wishes, as much, and probably, more than the individual who is 
not indebted to either party for his seat, who is returned only by 
his own |iroperty, and who is accountable onl^ to the public and 
himself for his vote and conduct, who, therefore, acts with more 
freedom and accordance With public opinion. It might happen that 
tjie member for the former place may be obh'ged to follow popular 
clamour instead pf public opinion. 

I Such an idea has never been isanctioned by public opinion, 
although it may have brought into notice by popular clamour. If 
universal suffrage means anything, it means that every individual 
of the ag^ of discretion in the community should be entitled to vote 
f^r a representative. In every .country in !^urope (perhaps in a 
jess proportion in Great JBritain) the l<pwer class, in numbers, form 
^e great uiajprity of the population ; it follows, therefore that uni- 
y^rsal suffrage would throw - the power, of representation entirely 
into the hands of the lower class; that is» into the hands of those 
who, from want of time, want of education, and, consequently, of 
knowledge on the subject of legislation, must be the most unfit for 
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the lower class ^^ and not foUow public opinioi^, wklohy 

th^t purpose, apd the most likely to substitute aud adopt.popiilat 
clamour for public opinion. When once public opinion in a country 
is kept under, and the lower class obtain the ascendency, it is well 
known, and can be proved by many instances, that they are to be in- 
fluenced by their passions, or their interest, and pau be Jisd l^ 3wne 
artful or factious individual. The influence of the mob generally ends 
in despotism. It was often the custom, formerly, to illustrate some 
doctrine, or confirm some opinion by examples drawn from the an-* 
eients, which the superior judgmeut and sense of the pr^Aent diiy 
has, in a ^reat measure exploded. Perhaps, however, in tiie |»e» 
sent instance we may be allowed to allude to the ob^ervatloii of a 
celebrated French writer, (Montesquieu) op the spirit of lawft^ frhq 
asserts that the loss of liberty at Rome, arose from the pe^rmissioii 
granted to the people of a neighbouring district in Italy, to vote witi| 
the liomaps at their elections, by which means so great a eoniiptioii 
took place, that the decline of the Commonwealth wfis the copses 
quence. Without laying much stress on this instance, as eUr ooot 
stitution and that of Rome may be rather different, and - the power 
of public opinion, and consequently of liberty, too great tQ be 
easily overturned, we give it as an instance of the injury done m 
those days to liberty, by allowing the rabble of Italy to hi^ye any 
thing to do with the elections. 

* Although pro|Serty, or rather its influence, is the main dpring 
by which the House of Commons is filled, it does not s^pear 
that a better mdde could be adopted, or one that would elect ii^- 
viduals more respondent to public opinion. If the lower class, by 
means of universal suffrage, returned the members, the individuals 
selected would be either those who by the means of flattery, or 
activity, or undue exercise of money, had influenced the lower class, 
or who, taking advantage of some popular clamour, and the weak- 
ness of an ignorant multitude, could turn it to their own advantage, 
and to gratify their ambition and love of power, would i^acriflice 
the best interests of their country, and the liberty if Hot the lives 
and property of their fellow subjects. Men, having everything to 
gain and nothing to lose, would find their way into the' House, who 
would be ready to sacrifice the constitution of their country, whc* 
xn such an attempt would most assuredly find means to hb suJh 
ported by popular clamour, and by the lower class of society'. ' 

In 
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a$ alrmdy shewn^ depends chiefly on the middle dasa** 
If^ in former times, the personal property in England^ 
8m&U as it was^ could be represented^ it surely de* 
served to be so in this day, when so much increased ad 
to be the most extensive property in the nation. 
That personal property, in the present day, ^ould 

In proportion as wealth spreads through the country, the middle 
class augments, and may perhaps in time wholly absorb the upper^ 
How far such an occurrence will affect our constitution it is not the 
province of these inquiries to.determine. That such an event woul4 
be much sooner accomplished by permitting the lower class to 
legislate, cannot be doubted. Again, to quote an instance from the 
ancients, though reprobating the custom, — it appears that in thq 
early days of the Roman Republic by the establishment of Nun^f^ 
Pompilius, universal suffrage was not thought compatible with 
perfect liberty. He divided the people of Rome into so many tribes 
according to their property ; each of these had the right of voting in 
the deliberation of affairs that concerned the Commonwealth : even 
in those rude ages property possessed influence superior to numbers 
in legislative deliberations. 

* It has been said, and with some appearance of truth, that the 
disadvantage of the close boroughs is, that the minister of the day 
can obtain by their means a majority to support his measures, which 
might be contrary to the interests of the country. It is not denied 
that a minister may be inclined to act improperly ; but it is very 
doubtful whether in such an attempt he would be supported more 
by the members for close boroughs, not under the control of govern- 
ment, than by the members for more populous places. On refer- 
ing to the principal events that have occurred in England for up- 
wards of half a century, it will appear that no important measure 
has been attempted by a minister, or sanctioned by the Commons, 
that was not at the time, in some measure, supported by public 
opinion, or at least not opposed by that sentiment. So power- 
ful has the power of public opinion been of late years, so much 
has it been attended to and respected by the government, that 
i^carcely an attempt to act against it has been made ; and if any 
circuiQ^t^iice has pronouiiced distwctiy the sentimei^t of thQ publiQ 



Itots umler.isucH oircumatanoes, ;be Tepresentad ']b(f 
Jjoroughs, : ifFQi^ld^ indeed^ be ^^range^ i . when : it ^ thsts 
piore^ised a . tl^jtisand . foldr ■ and wh^n. our anqastois^ 
tliQughi proper that such property should i be Tpp^et 
rented by nearly the .same number o( menibei^ whm 
it was almost in its infancy^ ^aud of compaiativ^smaU 
iipportance in the state *. . ;. . i, 

Tbi^ strength of public opinion^ it seems> JinAueno^ 
the deliberations of parliament f, a^d in proport^pq .;^ 

^lien it wks not befbre ascertained, such d^tinient Kak a!tkitfk 
iiltimiately prerailed. Instanoea of this are to be founki' oxt refejrf 
xms to the acts of any minister for some time past. J^erbaps it 
jkas happened that the minister has attempted to influence piu'buc 
ibpinibn, by giving it an' impulse and Acting' accordingly J ■ JSi^ 
9nqh being the case does not alter the &ct. It i^ n(>t.s|tltt^ 
or insinuated that public opinion has never been influenced ; bnt 
that it possesses a powerful influence on, and has heveirlbeWciif 
late years directly opposed by the government of this '^bufatfj'. '• • •* 

* It may be said that the close boroughs only represent the large 
capitalists, and not the mass of the middle class. The fact is, the 
close boroughs, in general, represent the capital or personal pro- 
perty in the nation, the great bulk of which belongs tp the middle 
glass, and, therefore, that the property of such class is by that 
means represented. 

t It seems that a reform in the representation would, in fact, be 
unsupported by public opinion, although popular clamour would 
be in its favour. If public opinion influences parliament as much 
as is requisite, it seems that public opinion, having such influ- 
ence, cannot wish for a change in the mode of representation. 
There may exist some impression on the public mind, that the 
duration of parliament for seven years is too long a period, and 
that one year is too short. Perhaps the duration of three years, 
formerly established, would be the length of time most likely to meet 
the public sentiment on the subject. True it is that the act which 
extended the duration of parliament from three to seven years was 
not adopted without deliberation, and that such alteration has been 
unattended with any of the injurious effects to the constitution that 



the recjtiimtes of public opinion extend th^nbelves^ it 
seeimfe probable tiie influenfce Will be in prcjportibn. It 
ia difficult to supp<>se it otherwise. When civilization^ 
eqttftlity of rights, secuiityi (rf person and property, ai^ 
fite requisites for public opinion are more general/ isucii 
a'l'e^lt miist naturally take plaoe^ because an equality 
of information^, of talent, and of ifisdom, then exists in 
the (kHnmunity; it is evident the opinions and de- 
cisions of six hu^idred or a thousand well^ucated 
mmr will ,fce nmch the; san^e as those of any othei* 
thousand wdl-educated persons. In other word»^ it 
is not this or thiat set of persons that decide on any 
important, subject.;, it i^ tbje united sentiment of th^ 
^elUeducated, possessed of the other requisites already 
^o pften mentioned : it is public opinion that forms i^f 
determination on any question.- i 

were anticipated at the time by its oppopeuts» It is true also^ that 
the present duration of parliament has existed for upwards of t 
century, and that if any evil was likely to arise from such extensfdii 
it would be perceptible before this time. Notwithstanding* this» 
where no essential advantage arises from a measure, and where a 
sort of jealousy exists in the community in consequence, the rea- 
sons for such an alteratioli ought to "be very strong to sanction Itisp 
continuance. Provided, therefore, it was distinctly understood, 
that no change in the mode of elections was to take place (except 
in those boroughs where bribery could be proved against the 
majority of voters), there seems lio reason' for Hot returning to 
the former triennial parliaments,, a measure that would be hailed 
by the people, and sanctioned, though not demanded by public 
opinion. 
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ON PUBUC OPINION. 



When a community is influenced by public opmiOTty 
there is less probability of any undertaking' bein^ 1 
attempted likely to prove injurious to the welfare 
of the mass of individuals of which it is composed.' 
The object of communities, as well as individuals, is to* I 
improve their situation, which is the leading- motive di I 
exertion in mankind. It seems, therefore, that thd ! 
prevalence of public opinion may be the cause of hos-- 
tilities between nations not being so common as iff I 
days of ignorance. The weakness of human nature^ \ 
and the ease with which the passions or interests of 
men influence their understanding-, are such, that, if a 
state of war with another nation was an object of ] 
advantage to a people, popular clamour might be in- f 
duced, and a government might be willing to act ac- ] 
cordingly. But when the question of hostilities dependa 
on the public opinion — when the people are sensible' I 
they are more likely to lose than to gain by entering ' 
into a war — when the individuals of those classes that 
most influence public opinion, are aware tliat the pres- 
sure of taxation will be felt, more or less, in conse- 
()uence, the community will not permit themselves, as 
in former days of ignorance or barbarism, to worry and 
attack their neighbours for mere pastime, or to gratify 
their caprice or warlike inclination *. To this it may 

* In proportion as public opinion has obtained influence, the 
incliDdtion for nar is less in a people. In a savage state, or in 
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be said that public opinion has been prevalent in 
Great Britain, yet that hostilities have, until within the 
last few years, been incessant. This is true ; but thc^ 
wars carried on were caused by the apprehension ea^ 
tartai4ed of an ambitious foreign power, and wer^ on 
that account, supported by puhUc opinion. It is prevr 
posterous to imagine, that if public opinion had beeii 
satisfied in this couiitry, there was no danger to be 
a^rehended fix)m France, either to our independence 
or industry, thai; any minister could have forged the 
country to continue hostilitiea against the sentiment of 
the people*. 

p^torq;! tribes, it arises from necessity, from want of sufficient 
9paoe, from having a population, though scanty, yet scarcely able 
to subsist, and desirous, therefore, of obtaining the means enjoye4 
by the neighbouring tribe» In ciyiliz^d nations the case is ^ntireljf 
different. 

* When the state of civilization, arising from the requisites for 
pubho opinion becoming general, is considered, the fallacy of judging 
from analogy will be apparent. To argue, that because war has 
desolated Europe almost without intermission, longer than the 
memory of man or history can record, it will be as frequent vi 
future, would be judging erroneously, and npt n\^king sufficient 
^llpwance for the present state of civilization and power of public 
opinion. Wherever the sentiment has influence, it is evident there 
will be no inclination to enter into a war, except from apprehension 
of d^g^r or hope of advantage. As other noitiona become civilized* 
neither of these causes are likely to occur ; on the contrary, com- 
munities will be benefited, in general, by an interchange of com- 
modities. The expenditure, in most cases, attendant on hostilitiedi. 
will be gref^^r than the advantages, obta^ed;. public opinion^ ther^ 
fore, will be for peace. Those nations where public opinion is 
extensive, from the nature of things it must be (cteteris paribus) the 
mp^t poyirerful^ a^d, consequeu;(lyf have the choice of abstaining 
from hostilities, if sq in^lined^ 
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' Every class of society in Great Britain enjoys ~^u) 

rig'hts, equal liberty, equal security of person and proi 1 

[ ^rty *. The several classes are so blended together; 

I fte link that connects one to tlie other is so imper* I 

I ceptible, that, in many cases, it would be diflBcult, eteil I 

I for an individual himself, to determine precisely to I 

which class he belonged. The means of obtaining' J 

Admission into any class are opeTi to the industry at \ 

talents of all. It happens, and is no uncommon eventi [ 

fiiat an individual is enabled, by conduct, industry, b& j 

good fortune, to rise from the lower to the high^ | 



I (. * It is evident that, in a free and tivilized state, tlie only power "I 
It the command of labour, or, in other words, property. It Beeni< J 
jliflicult to say how such an influence could be prevented, even if ' 
flesirable. The influence of property is, however, a sort of power 
as innocuous as can well be imagined. Wealth can do good whca 
distributed, can employ those in want of employment, and >mi- 
coura^ industry, but can do no harm. The power afforded by 
property in a civilized state can only confer benefits, but do alt 1 
injury. A man possessed of wealth may do some guod, if inf ] 
clined, but if desirous to act otherwise, he can do no harm: 
ihoug-h bis good will may be of service, his resentment does no ] 
more harm than that of the meanest individual in the community! I 
Such is the innocent influence of the upper and part of the middle i 
class, and such it is desirable they should always enjoy. This n 
be called the legitimate influence of property. In old times A I 
feudal baron had a certain power, he might do good, but could I 
also do liarm: this could only exist in barbarous times, under a de* I 
spotic monarch. In the present day, an individual of large pro* 
perty has only the means of promoting the welfare of his neigM 1 
ars or dependants ; he can do them no injury more than 

£orest person. Such are the advantages brought on by civiliz** I 
n ! Delolme, in his Essay on the. Conatiiidion of England, witl| I 
Admiration says, "^No one in Great Britain ever sees the man 
wbou depends his property, his life, or his liberty," 



ql^i^s :./|Jie mieans of obtai^ong, ?ind acjqumiilati^ig papi- 
t^l arq, £^ttainabla by, fjesrspus of eyejry r de$criptioi)u 
y ii^ei:, , such; a !$tate of thipgs,, and the prevalence pf 
p^b/ic opinion, any sudden., convulsion ojt dis^nsioii 
l^etweep. caae class and ^ngitber i^, put of the question* 
I131 these observations on ^he state of public opinion ii^ 
Gf (^?^t Britein, considerable stress has been laid on.th<$ 
^pflueKic^ of one claims, because such influence, in our 
cgpinjon,. r^aJly existi? * . . yVe hope not to be misundert 
^):oQ(^,£g^Mj.. supposed desirojuis to advocate the interesfei 
9f. ^y^ on.ei cl^i^s mpi:? than another, Taking iftto con? 
sideration the situation in which the community in this 

^ A t«volutioii* agadnst public opinion would be an absurdity in 
ihe prasent day« If an alteration was desired by pdblic opinion, it 
foUows,, of course : any sudden rising pf one class against anothef 
is impossible. No prescr^tion, such as took place in Rome, could 
oocjur ; no^ preponderance of an in&iriated lower class, as in France* 
oould take place. It may be asked, supposing a difference of 
9pinioti> were to exist :in public opinion on any particular qnes* 
tion, what would occur? Supposing this, which is highly im^ 
probable, it must be recollected that public opinion does not re* 
semble;« question mooted between two individuals, where iheitr 
passions or interest may be excited. A question is discussed by 
public opinion dispassionately, and at leisure, and is not one where 
considerable diversity of opinion is likely to arise. The opinion 
pf the aluthor of ih^ Essap ^on Population^ (Mr. Malihus) on any 
subject^ however, is of w^eight, and ought to be stated. *'Late 
events must make us contemplate with no small alarm, a great inu 
crease lAithe proportion of our manufacturing population, both witll 
reference to the happiness, and to the liberty of our country/' 
With all due respect for Mr. Malthus^s opinion, it seems, that if the 
ioiprovemenfts made in machinery tvere not in; use, a greater nuixd>ei^ 
of persons employed in manufacturers would 4ie requisite, than «t 
present, to create the same amount of goods. The use of ma<^ 
ciMQiory, by serving as a substitute for manual labour^ prevents such 
a population as Mn iMailhus dreads ;be^idesy from ^is arisies 
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island is^ at present^ and may be in some yearSf we are 
of opinion^ that^ for the support of the constitution as 
now established^ the upper class is not sufficiently ex^ 
tensive in proportion to the middle class. Whatever^ 
therefore^ tends to strengthen and increase the upper 
class^ is likely to secure the permanence of our constitu'- 
tion *, which, although not exempt from those imper- 
fections to which all human institutions are liable^ may 
be considered as the most perfect that the wisdom or 
ingenuity of man has been able to contrive* Lo|ig 
may it continue! > ^ 

wealth, and a number of the middle class are created, whiqh more 
than counterbalance such a population. 

♦ The form of government, in a dviHafed state, aAd the ekiistefid^ 
Of a iBonarchy or repitblic, depend much on the relative proportion 
of the upper and middle class. Where much property, and, conse- 
quently, power is in the upper class, an upp^ef hbilse arid a ui&- 
tiarchy are more permanent. 

It may be said, that even in a county where public opinion is 
powerful, a revolution might be brought about by the union of ah 
artned force, (if one existed) and the second part of the lower dlasd. 
ISuch an union would be highly improbable ; but even if it look 
place, could effect little in a country where so extensive a middle 
class exists as in Great Britain, which would also be strengthened 
by the first part of the lower class. The individuals of the foTwer 
elass, if possessed of some property (though not sliflicient to place 
them in the middle class) and of the requisites for public opinion, 
become as much the supporters of this sentiment as the other 
classes* Ah armed force could do little against the upper and 
middle classes so supported, ever jealous of the least infrhtgie- 
ment of what they esteem their rights, always alive to their se- 
curity, and, by the facility of communication and the information 
froih th^ press, able to convey their sentiments throtgh the ooitt- 
siunity* 
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CflAPfER V. 

State of Pvblic Opinion on the Continent of Europe, 

When the improvement tbat has (rf late year« taken 
place in many parts of the European continent, and th* 
quick steps with which civilization is advancing', ar# 
considered, and how much yet remains to be done, the 
mind feels at a loss, whether most to deplore the length 
of time that those countries, some of them blessed with 
every natural advantage, have been in a state of igno* 
ranee, nearly allied to barbarism ; or to rejoice at ike 
progress of civilization that is daily taking place, which 
it is probable cannot now be checked, and which ulti*^ 
mately tends to results as satisfactory to the inquirer, M 
they are beneficial to mankind. 

Before we commence our investigation on the statd 
of public opinion on the continent, let us for a moment 
reflect, why Great Britain has been so fcNrtunate as io 
precede those countries in the establishment of public 
opini(»i, of wealth, and in all the advantages of civil* 
ized life. The answer to such a question would pro- 
bably be, because we have longer enjoyed the Uessings 
of liberty, of proper religious princij^e, of wealth, of 
equal lawsy and of other advantages. Stilly howe ver,^ the 
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question remains unanswered: it then resolves itself 
to the inquiry, why the English have enjoyed tliose 
blessings before other nations of equal discernment, 
and more favoured by soil and climate, and desirous as 
every nation will naturally be of enjoying liberty, and 
the influence of public opinion. 

These benefits were early obtained in England, partly 
in consequence of its insular position, which, whilst it 
j kept off the apprehension of foreign invasion, enabled 
I the people to turn their activity to commerce or manu- 
l^u^tures, and, consequently, to augment the capital of 
T the country. Tiie former kings of England could not 
I succeed in persuading their people that they were in 
I danger of invasion, and by that means answer the two- 
fold purpose of raising an army, and obtaining supplies, 
and also of diverting the attention of the people from 
the redress of grievances, or the conduct of the govern- 
ment. The English, losing sight of foreign invasion, 
had time and means to attend to their domestic polity, 
and by their activity and commercial enterprise to create 
capital. On the continent, however, the case was dif- 
ferent : tlie king or emperor of any state who desired to 
divert his people from scrutinizing too closely the limits 
of his authority, had a certain resource in undertaking 
a war ; it was only to take oifence, real or imaginary, at 
the conduct of some neighbouring despot, equally anxioua 
to promote a quarrel ; to war went the two nations. 
The kings gained an increase of power, if not on their 
neighbours, at least, on their own people, and obtained 
besides subsidies and supplies : the superior officers pay 
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'tfr'-jffomotion, the others came in for their share of the 
spoil either gained on the enemy or squeezed out of the 
nation, and the enslaved. Ignorant, and brutal people, 
bore all the privations and sufferings, and the expenses, 
the usual concomitants of war. The kings on the con- 
tinent (no particular allusion to any state is intended) 
ibued this game so profitable, that few if any had sutfi- 
cient virtue, or love of their people implanted in their 
breasts, not to promote it by all the means in their 
power. Such a system strengthened the executive 
government, by the supplies obtained from the nation, 
and by the iuilnence of the army dependant on the will of 
the king. The upper class, consisting of feudal barons, 
were obliged to follow their kings to the wars, were 
kept in a state of dependance and poverty, and, by re- 
siding in a camp, acquired habits of submission to 
the king's authority, and of reliance on his bounty, 
which was increased by the neglect- that naturally 
took place during their absence from home, in the 
management of their private concerns, and the expense 
of living in courts or camps. A middle class, at that 
time, scarcely existed in Europe, and unless activity 
and commercial enterprise were encouraged, how could 
such a class be formed ; whereas the wars in which the 
people were engaged, not only checked snch a spirit, 
but rendered the accumulation of property so insecure as 
to be scarcely worth obtaining. Tlie lower class were 
ihen too ignorant to form an opinion ; if they acquired 
"habits of industry, these were quickly eradicated either 
by the idea of glory or conquest, or by the apprehen- 
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f)iOA of invasion, easily excited in those days. Under 
these circumstances it is scarcely any subject for won- 
der, that despotic power ruled on the continent, or that 
the people for such a series of years remained in a 
state of ignorance and poverty, and, consequently, en- 
tirely dependiuit, without any security of person or 
property. If the influence possessed by the catholic 
^ilergy, from tlm numbers and from the property of the 
dinrch, whose plan it was in general to support and 
strengthen arbitrary power, and to retain the people in 
ignorance and poverty, be taken into the account, the 
■purprise may be, not that nations should remain so long 
jn such a state, but how they could overcome these ob- 
stacles, and obtain information and power sufficient to 
emancipate tliemselves from this system. 
. The desire of improving his condition, so natural to 
pjan, seems to have elTected this ; assisted by the ao- 
tivity and spirit of commerce and enterprise, expanded 
from many circumstances, not necessary to enumerate *, 
At present, public opinion is in existence, and gradually 
gaining strength in many countries on die continent 1 
A middle class of society is rapidly rising into num* J 
bers and importance, and their strength and power is 1 
increasing ever hour. 

* It seems natural to man to exert himself the moment a reward I 
for his industry is held in view. The savages of the South So J 
Islands, if not discovered, might huve remained for thousands of I 
vears, " to draw nutrition, propagute, and rot," had they never be4p,4 
TisUedby European or civilized people ^ but the moment security qfT 
property was established, and they acquired a certain moral priil-'1 
dple drawn from the precepts of the gospel, there is no doubt biit | 



Before we enter into the consideration of the sub- 
ject, as regards each particular state, it may not be 
improper to make one remark on the wars that were 
waged almost without intermission in Europe, which, 
it has been observed, tended as much to strengthen 
the power of the rulers, as to degrade the condition 
of the people. The moment that a powerful middle 
class of society is formed, that civilization has in- 
creased, and, consequently, that public opinion has 
power, hostilities between nations are not so likely to 
take place. It is quite certain that when a community 
possesses a knowledge of its own situation, is able 
to discern its own interest, in short, is under the in- 
fluence of public opinion, it will not be induced either 
by its rulers, or by any hasty resolves, to act in a 
manner injurious to its own interests, or to do what is 
likely to diminish its capital or its Uberty. In the pre- 
sent day, no war * can be carried on but at an enor- 
mous expense f ; no nation therefore can enter into a 
contest, particularly if it be one of aggression, without 

tliat the desire to ini|Jrove their condition exhibited itself, and its 
natural consequences, activity, civilization, and creation of capital. 

* The expenditure attendant on modern warfare, particularly 
that of afrgression or attack, is well known. As improvements in 
the art of war take place, it seems probable that the enpense at- 
tendant on hoJilitities between civilized nations will also increase. 

t In the present day, nothings in war can be done without money 
or credit, which is nol likely to ba wasted where public opinion has 
influence in useless attacks. In former days, no magazines were 
requisite, no battering train or artillery was in use. A general, in 
those times, led his army into the enemy's country without espense ; 
they plundered in every direction, carried away as much booty as 
they could obt^n, lived at free quarters on the people. In such an 
P 2 
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great expenditure, which expenditure must be produced 
or taken from the people by whom the army is equipt 
and provided. That such expense must be raised and 
supported by the people who go to war, and who fit 
out the armed force, is clear to demonstration. Some 
particular instances may be quoted, where nations who 
sent out armies, even in modern times, have not felt the 
weight of the expenditure as heavily as might be ima- 
gined ; but those are extreme cases, and not likely to 
occur again *. Even the most briUiant success must; I 
be paid for by the people, and it will always be uncerf, ] 

army, many died of want, many of disease, and the rest that escaped' 
these, and the sword of the people or the enemy, returned horn 
with whatever spoil they had obtained. Suclj seems to be ao I 
epitome of the wars carried on by the nations of Europe against 1 
each other before the invention of gunpowder: after that period they I 
were, for a time, much the same. Afterwarcis it was found nece»* | 
sary, as improvements in gunnery advanced, to enter into m 
expense ; and of late, so much has the art improved, as well as 
population of the several nations increased, that au array cannot be 
set on foot without great expenditure in its outfit, and a still greater 
in the establishments of magazines, &c. &i:. ; the former absolutely 
necessary to prevent defeat ; the latter to prevent the plunder of the ■ 
inhabitants, and their consequent hostility to an invading army, I 
• The case of the French during the republic and under Napo- 1 
leon, may form an exception, as under both governments tbe armiea 
of France, it is said, were supported by the enemy. Although this 
may be the case, of which we are doubtful, yet if true, it is only an 
exception to the observation. At the breaking out of the Revolutioi^ 
and in the subsequent wars under Napoleon, Europe was in a situor- J 
tion such as it is not likely she mayever again be placed in. The great 1 
masB of the people, in almost every country in which the French 1 
penetrated in the early period of tlie war, were in a slate of revolu- J 
tion, and generally, at first, were lavoiirable to the arms of 
French. In what is said above, it is taken for granted that public 1 
opinion has gained some ground, and, therefore, that an iuvasioa ] 
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tain whether such success can make amends to the 
nation for the weight of taxation^ or for a debt that 
must be incurred*. When public opinion once ob- 
tains the ascendency in a country, it does not appear 
that, under ordinary circumstances, hostilities of one 
nation with another, will, in consequence, be so fa- 
vourite a pastime amongst the several rulers of na- 
tions in Europe as it was in former ages. Public 
opinion, which has sprung up, will advance, in most 
countries, in an accelerated ratio, from the creation 
of capital by the manufacturing and commercial in- 
dustry ; by the increase of the middle class, and by the 
extension of the other requisites for public opinion. 

Before we enter into the subject of the several com- 
munities of which Europe is, at present, composed, let 

would be opposed by the people, and, consequently, that, if at- 
tempted, it must be carried on at the expense of the invaders. For 
some time the war with France might have proved profitable to 
England, as it augmented her carrying trade ; but such a state of 
things is not likely to occur again for a length of time, if ever. 

* These observations must be taken as made generally, merely 
for the purpose of illustrating the position, that when public opinion 
is established, the probability of frequent war is not so great as 
formerly : no allusion is made in any manner to any state or place 
in Europe. They are intended, previously to entering into any 
remarks on the nations of the continent, merely to show the change 
of system likely to take place. This assertion must, of course, be 
understood with certain qualifications ; and it will be remembered, 
that public opinion, as yet, is not so firmly established on the conti- 
nent, as to prevent the possible recurrence of wars : however, it must 
be allowed that it appears probable, that, in proportion as public 
opinion extends itself, the communities, in some measures, being 
the masters,, will not be led into hostilities against their wishes, and 
still more not against their interests. 
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ss, for a moment, make a digression to the fomief 

states, whei'e liberty and a sort of public opinion was 

I thought to exist, the republias of Greece and Rome, 

[ and take the opportunity of answering the question that 

I may suggest itself, — why these repubhcs, if civilized, 

should be overpowered by barbarians, lose then- inde- 

[ pendence, become subservient to their conquerors, and 

[ relapse into barbarism ? What is said of the repub- 

I Kc of Greece, will apply, with little difference, to that of 

I Rome. It seems, from the works of art which we 

know existed, and from the productions of the poets 

and orators extant at this day, that some civilization 

I existed in the republics of Greece, and that advances 

I kad been made in the arts. It appears, also, that there 

was a sort of middle class of society, if, in those times, 

it might be so called, with scarcely any upper or lower 

class ; the work of the latter being supplied by the 

slaves. The situation in which the several classes of 

society stood with regard to each other in Greece, seema 

to confirm what has so often been repeated, thatwhen-J 

ever civilization makes its appearance, a middle class 

in the community appears also, almost as a matter of 

course. Now, although civihzation seems, to a certain' 

extent, to have been in existence in Greece, antjf 

I something like public opinion to be found, yet the 
requisites for public opinion, such as we have defined 
them, were not in existence. Proper religious feeling, 
J or moral principle, was unknown; the precepts d 
Christianity were not promulgated; and most unques-^ 
tionably, unless these precepts are both known au4 
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obeyed, no commimity can be influenced by a proper 
religious feeling, or true moral principle, and public 
opinion remains deficient. Facility of eommimication 
was also wanting, as well as the means of dispersing 
and cementing public opinion, and of diffusing infor- 
mation in every quarter by means of the press. Under 
such circumstances, the civilization in Greece was 
not complete. No moral principle, no means of im- 
parting or extending information, no facility of com- 
munication existed. So circumstanced, a small com- 
munity, surrounded by barbarous nations, and only 
partly civilized, so as to have a middle class with some 
knowledge of the arts, but no other requisites, was 
unlikely long to withstand internal commotions, the 
jealousies of its neighbours equally civilized, or the 
attacks of barbarians eager for plunder- 
Nearly the same reasons, with few exceptions, will 
apply to the fall of the Romans, after their empire had 
extended itself in so surprising a manner. The Roman 
commonwealth appeared constituted for a people likely 
to be civilized ; a division is made at once of the peo- 
ple, into an upper, middle, and lower class*. The 
middle class increases as the republic extends its c:on- 
quests ; some of the lower class are enabled by degrees 
to enter into the middle. All this renders the idea of 
war and conquest palatable to the people, particularly 
as their discipline and knowledge in the art of war 

* Senatus, Equitcs et Fopuli. The several rules of the Roman 
republic are so well known, or so easily obtained, as _lo render it 
unnecessary here to enter nito any particulars. 
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-nffonied them an easy conquest over the barbariaiMr,: 

- Thus incessant wars were waged, and, with occasion^ 
^vicissitudes of fortune, the discipline and valour of the 

Romans enabled them to overcome all opposition, aad\ 

to conquer the barbarians by whom they were sur»! 

I l-rounded. 

. - Thus things continued : but, after a considerabla| 

Japse of time, the middle class, which had been con- 

I tinually increasing, at length becomes stationary, for 

I 'this reason, — that as long as the wealth of the con- 

I ■ quered nations was obtained, so long could it increaset 

- but as there was no trade or manufactures, this couldj 
I not continue after they obtained the gold and silverj 
I ' or other metals then in the world, so that, after 

' time, tlie extent of their conquests brought no further 
wealth to Rome. The natural result, where no capital is 
constantly created by commerce or manufacture, took 

' place ; the people extended in population, and the lowwj; 
class becoming powerful in proportion to the others, 
army elected a favourite leader for emperor, the uppie* 
and middle classes were overcome, and liberty, such as 
it was, extinguished. As in Greece, the requisites for 

■ the formation of public opinion were wanting in Rome. 
I That great and essential requisite for public opinion, 3 
proper religious principle was unknown, facility of 
communication did not exist, and whatever tendency 
for public opinion was created in the minds of the 
well-informed and intelligent, was lost for want of the 
materials, that is, sufficiency of intelligence, and moral 
principle in the community. Under such a state 
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thingSj it seems not surprising that so little public 
opinion sliould have been found in Rome during the 
reigns of the emperors. A people with an extensive 
lower clasSj a small upper and middle class, with no in- 
formation, moral principle^ or facility of communica- 
tion, were not likely to secure, by the sentiment of 
public opinion, the blessings of liberty. It appears, 
accordingly, that Rome sunk gradually into a despot- 
ism, usually the case, where the requisites so often 
mentioned are deficient, and a lower class exists great 
in proportion to the other classes, the whole people 
ignorant, and not sufficiently industrious to create 
capital- 

That such a state should ultimately be invaded and 
conquered by barbarians seems not surprising. In 
those days Rome was probably the richest country in 
the world ; the manner of carrying on war differed en- 
tii-ely from what it is at present. Before the use of 
gunpowder, a battle was likely to be gained by tlie most 
numerous and ferocious, and, consequently, by the 
army tliat was most inured to hardships, and com- 
posed of men who had the greatest physical strength. 
The habits of discipline, the military ardour and 
enthusiasm, and that sort of Pagan virtue that en- 
abled the Romans, during the time of this republic, 
to commaiid their victories, were at an end. Tlie 
desire to improve their condition, that stimulated the 
soldiers in the times of the republic, no longer existed ; 
the soldiers, under the emperors, consisted of the en- 
ervated rabble of Italy, unable effectually to cope with 
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the barbarians of the north : at length the empire was- j 
I Overturned, These were the causes that led to thai, 
fell of the Roman power^ and which would, under simi- i 
lar circumstances, have occasioned that of any otheF 
empire. In the present day, however, when requi- 
sites for public opinion are in existence, wheii, by the 
stimulus given to the industry of individuals, and, 
therefore, of nations, every year adds to the capital of 
a country, and, consequently, to its civilization, and, iu 
all probability, to the increase of the requisites for pub* 
lie opinion, there seems to be no probabiUty of decay 
in a nation. But the very reverse of this was the case • 
at the decline of the Roman empire ; the upper and 
middle classes in Rome were, as observed, sinking 
into the lower class, which last became poorer, ia 
proportion as it augmented in numbers, not having 
the means of creating capital. At its declension 
the Roman state appears to have been retrograding .- 
in the scale of civilization, in the same manner as. 
the nations of the continent seem at this day to be 
raising themselves. In the former, idleness, and, eon- , 
sequently, poverty was general through the state ; all , 
the sentiments that may be expanded in the human . 
mind, and that may bloom in civihzation andhappi-i. 
ness, were diminishing gradually ; in the present day 
they are, on the contrary, gradually expanding. In no 
respect, therefore, can any parallel be drawn between 
the state of the ancient republics of Greece and Rome, 
and the continental states in the present time. All the 
great and leading princijies now to be found were 
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then wanting. It is also particularly observable that, 
in former days, in proportion as a nation became 
wealthy and civilized it became effeminate, and,, con- 
sequently, less likely to prove a match for its warlike 
arjd barbarous neighbours; whereas, at present, the 
more civilized any nation may be, the more wealthy 
it becomes, the more powerful does it prove, and the 
more easily is it enabled to repel the attacks of others, 
and to combat barbarians with advantage, from the 
change in the art of war by the use of gunpowder, 
and other causes. The very reverse, therefore, of what 
then was found, by experience, to be the case formerly, 
is so at present ; and this proves a powerful safeguard 
for civilization against barbarism, for free and enlight- 
ened states, where the requisites for public opinion are 
found extending themselves against the blind or fanati- 
cal obedience paid to a despot by his slaves, which 
enabled them, in former days, to devastate and ruin 
the fairest portions of Europe. 

Thus it seems probable that communities which are 
civiUzed will be more inclined to remain at peace, and 
extend their industry and commerce tlian formerly, 
in consequence of the prevalence of public opinion. 
It cannot escape observation, that these will in- 
crease ui an accelerated ratio with the creation of 
capital, and with the requisites for that sentiment and 
civilization*. That such an effect follows, seems be- 

• As it has been observed that one of the causes that civtlization 
began eariier in England than on the continent arose from our 
position as an island, another reason may be added, taken from an 
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yond doubt ; that the result will be the downfall ( 
arbitrary power, and the establishment of free and I 
liberal forms of government, is equally certain. Thia 
desired consummation may take place sooner in somefl 
than in others, in proportion as civilization and thrfl 
requisites for the formation of public sentiment arrfl 
found. Judging of the future by the past and th*^ 
present, civilization seems to advance in so quick a 
proportion, that no exact period can be specified ; but 
that snch is the ultimate result, seems as certain as any 
occurrence that can take place in human affairs. 



On the State of Public Opinion in France. 

The same measure for public opinion that has beei 
applied to England, will apply equally to France, or i 
any other country of Europe, or of the world. In pn 
portion as the requisites for public opinion are found i 



> obaervation made by the author of the work on the Spirit of La" 

Montesquieu, that such civilization was assisted by the climatell 

The former circumstance took away the apprehension of ii 

1. The cloudy atmosphere of Britain encoura^s, perhaps, 

1 4ustry and persevering occupation, more than the elastic and 

. yivucious air of the continent, which may, also, render the people 

more inconsiderate, and less prone to attend to political events. 

The facility of communication, that has of late augmented 

much, and is daily increasing by accelerating the mutual intei^ 

change of commodities between nations, certainly makes them mare 

averse from war, and adds to the power of public opinion in favour, 

of peace: in the event of hostilities breaking out between two people 

yiba have been mutually taking each others' commodities!. gTi 

inconvenience and loss would eventually be sustained. 
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any community, in the same prqiortion will such a 
community be Uberal in its government and its institu- 
tions. We must ascertain how far information, proper 
rehgious feeling;, facility of communication, or, in other 
words, how far civihzation and the middle class have 
extended in any country, to know the extent of public 
opinion. 

Formerly in France, say in the reig^n of Henry IV., 
or even as late as Louis XIV., there existed scarcely 
any middle class ; the noblesse * and the church, with 
the crown, possessed almost the whole of the property 
in the nation. The lower class was then profoundly 
ignorant, was attached to, and may b^ said to have 
vegetated on, the soil ; and the same system uf feudal 
power, before mentioned, supported by an intimate 
connexion between the chmch and the crown, existed 
in the community. By degrees, as in England, but in 
a less ratio, something hke a middle class sprung up. 
It was brought into existence chiefly by the capital 
created in the large towns, in manufacturing districts, 
by an external f and internal trade, arising from 
colonies, from roads made, and canals opened, and 
from the facility of communication easily obtained in that 
highly-favoured country. Under such circumstances, 

• Hiis word is used instead of nobility, as tlie iaUer lo our ears 
would not convey the [ireciae idea of the French nobility as it then 
existed in France, — an entirely separate class, exempt from taxes or 
public burdens, whose only occupation was to follow the king to 
war. 

t Tile colonies that France obtained in the East and West In- 
dic3| America, end other quarters of the globe. 
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it was impossible for a middle class of society fii 
to be fonned, and that it sliould not increase. Al* 
thongfa its increase migbt not be equally rapid, in proJ 
portion to the other classes, as it was in England, yetj 
from the middle of the reign of Louis XIV., the rise 
Bueh a class was clearly discernible, which continued' 
graduaUy to increase in a slow and almost irapercep* 
tible manner until the first appearance of the revolu-' 
tion. Some few attempts it seems were made by tha 
middle class, previously to that event, to define th» 
power of the crown, by the contests between the par- 
liament of Paris and the executive, concerning tha 
registry of the king's edicts. These generally proved 
abortive, and the whole and absolute power of the state 
was vested in the crown, kept up by the noblesse| 
{which could scarcely be called the upper class, m 
being estimated by property, but by family,) assist* 
by the church *. In the middle class might be enumi 



* Within a century, how singular has been the change in pubUct 
feeling (it could not be styled public upinion) in France towards 
Ihe king. Pormeriy, the French regarded their monarch with d 
■ort of respect and reg'ard, of which, in the present day, an adequate 
idea can scarcely he formed. During the long wars of Louis XIYi 
the people of that country submitted to e^ery sort of privation, r"* 
only without a murmur, but with cheerfulness. Tliey were will! 
to give up their last morsel of bread, and to expend their It 
ferthing to enable him to carry on the war, and to support him 
his court in a style of oriental magnificence, which, compared % 
the poverty of the nation, must have formed a striking contrast, 
appeared as if the happiness of the nation, and all tliey held most 
dear, was interwoven with their monarch; and each individual 
seems to have felt what occurred in the king's family, as keenly as 
if it had happened in his own. Such were the feelings that fill 
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rated all the possessore of land who had purchased 
their property within a certain number of years ; all 
tlie lawyers, physlciaus, counsellors of the several 
courtSj merchants in tlie capital, in the commercial and 
trading towns ; in short, all those individuals in France 
of a certain property who had received some educa- 
tion, were possessed of information, of activity, and of 
course of a certain ambition. These were the persons 
likely to give power to public opinion, and to influence 
the lower classes of society throughout the kingdom. 
Iliese individuals, by an inconceivable folly in the go- 
vernment, were not permitted to enjoy the same rights, 
and to partake, under any circumstances, of the same 
privileges as the old noblesse, and were, consequently, 
decided in their condemnation of the abuses in the 
government and tyranny of the crown ; these seem to 
have given the first impulse to public opinion concerning 
the revolution. In the year 1780, this class in France 
formed a formidable body, not only on account of their 
property and numbers, but because they possessed 

every breast, from the highest to the lowest, throughout the king- 
dom, and thus it eontitiued until the seeds of the revolution began 
to germinate. Such a feeling might have continued with a ge- 
nerous people like the French, even with ttie establishment of 
public opinion, hud the crown been sensible of the rise ofthe middle 
class, aiid of tlie necessity of granting equal rights and equal 
justice J in short, had it taken warning from what occurred in Eng- 
land. When the revolution began, it was too late ; the middle class 
hail excited the lower, and ciuild no longer direct or influence the 
result. The lower class, like a rock on the declivity of a mountain, 
wmild, probably, remain at rest; but if once 8et in motion, it 
required a greater force to stop them than to give the impetus : in 
France, this was the case with the middle and lower classeii. 
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klmost exclusively all the information in the country ^, 
The persons of this class were unable to improve 
their condition ; no merit however distinguished, 
services rendered to the state however great, no virtdfr.^ 
or talent however splendid, could entitle such indi^i 
duals to enter into the noblesse, a class whose piiyi 
leges were supported by the court, and by the prej|q 
dices of an ignorant people. 

The middle class in France, before the revolotiol 
were much in the same situation as the middle class k 
England under Charles I., previously to the civil war. 
They perceived great abuses in the state ; Uiey- found 
themselves in a situation inferior to what from their pro- 
perty they were entitled ; they wished to define the power 
of the crown, and to secure their rights and privilegest 
yet the existing government in France were so basotte 
,as not to take warning by the example held out by t 
' civil wars, and refused to grant voluntarily, that whig 
the middle class would not be denied, —limit to the povt* 
of the crown, and the right of all to aspire to the high£H 
situations or rank in the state, if qualified by talenl 

• The noblease being chiefly intended for the arreij', had generJj 
but indiSerent edncatirins, except some of the younger sons intendg| 
for the church. The lower class were far from being barbarous, 1 
were yery ignorant, and seem not to have been so much influenn 
by the clergy as might be imagined. The middle class, thoiiS 
betier educated tliaii the noblesse, were excluded from many 3 
partments of the state, and from all high situations: they hadliS 
chance of obtaining promotion, confined to the younger sons of U 
noblesse ; and what, perhaps, was more galling to them was, 
they found the prejudices of the court, of the goverDment, -«n^ 
the noblesse, so strong, that they were excluded from all cousiden 
tion in society, or any weight in the nation. 
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property^ or public service. The middle clas% thus 
dissatisfied with the state of things^ that is^ pafalic 
ppinion in France being in favour of a revolution^ and 
the lower class influenced by the numbers^ the property > 
the information^ and the connexions of the middle dass» 
united cordially with them in desiring a change. Public 
opinion and popular clamour being united, the middle 
and lower classes became^ at once, an overmatch for 
the king^ and that part of the noblesse attached to the 
<x)urt, to which we may add the heads of the church 
and the army. We say the heads of the church, be- 
cause it seems questionable whether the inferior clergy 
in France *, although accustomed and inclined to obe- 
dience, were not, at the first breaking out of the revo- 
lution, somewhat influenced by public opinion, aug- 

* "Apart of the deputies of the clergy fromPoitou attended this 
day in the hall of the national assembly, and stated that they attended 
in order to ascertain the powers vested in the representatives of 
the other orders, and to produce theirs ; so that all being ascertained 
io be correct and verified, the nation should have real representa- 
tives. They concluded by saying. We come, gentlemen, to this 
assembly, influenced by our regard for our country, to place our- 
selvei^ so as to act in concert with our brother citizens, &c. &c. It 
IS impossible to describe the sentiments with which this address 
was received ; the hall of the assembly resounded with applause ; 
every one crowded round the curtSs ; tears of joy were shed ; they 
were embraced with enthusiasm. Let us take care, cried several 
iit the assembly, that these worthy curates be not abandoned to the 
despotism of the bishops. Let us secure these worthy citizens from 
the animosity and the revenge of the potentates of their order. 
Let us render their names immortal, and Ut us record them in our 
Annales." — Memoires Hisioriques de la Revolution deFrancCy by M, 
Dfe Bassoille, 8vo» ed. of 1790, Vol. 11. p. 7, 

Q 
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evented by the connexion they necessarily held With th^ 
middle and lower classes. The same may be said df 
the subaltern officers and men that composed the Q,vmyd 
Under circumstances such as these, it is easy td Ima* 
gine how decided the public opinion that tfa^n existed 
in France was in favour of a change, of an equality of 
lights, and of the establishment of a constitution. The 
middle class, with whom the lower class united, at first 
were intent on obtaining those nghtift to which they 
thought all mankind entitled, and to establish ihekt 
freedom. At that time, public opinion in France littte 
anticipated the horrors of the revolutic^, and the orael'' 
ties and judicial massacres that subsequently took place^ 
any more than the protracted wars that followed. Thers 
is no doubt that public opinion in France felt on the 
subject much the same as that sentiment in England, 
and, to a certain point, assisted the revolution. Indeed 
it would be singular if it had not : no nation that was 
civilized and possessed of some of the requisites for the 
formation of pubUc opinion, was likely to tolerate such 
a system as the one established in that country be- 
fore the revolution. The civilization and informatioii 
spreading through the community naturally created the 
requisites for public opinion, which made the people 
desirous of establishing a constitution, and secUrity of 
person and property. The subsequent events that took 
place, the sanguinary deeds that cast such a stain oa 
the occurrences of that period, when they occurred, com-^ 
pletely set at defiance public opinion, and the middle 
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€las8 of society which became its victims** 'For a 
fertain period the lower class set up deinagogues of 
th*ii* own, whidh, su^^rted by the rabble of Paris, 
a»d (rf other large** towns, and by the refuse of the 
it^Oon^ not *nly usurped absolute po#er, but attempted^ 
by ^1 meiaiis they could devise, to destroy public opi-« 
nion. After the first struggle between the parties had 
taken place, after the power of the kirt^ ww sibridj^d 
MtA defined, and "the privileges and exempticms of thd 
fioblesi^ d^^ away^ then it was that public opimoki 
ought to have retained its li^uence j but wheti these 
eVentis had takeu place> puMio opinion^ and those per-^ 
sous of tAlent, inforttiatiotty and property, by which; 
with tibe middle olis^ritl'^^tts mainly: supported, were 
ubt fouod sufficiently nujinerdus^ or possessed f)f that 
ankoun^ of property ^in the state to enaUe them^ un-^ 
iissisted dither by the upper class^ the influence of thd 
ehUreh and Ih^ crown, 4o make an effectual stand 
a^inst the loWer class, and to contrd, or even to in- 
fluence, their proceedings. Many circumstances united, 
sA that time, to cause those who gave power to public 
(^nioB to be less able to do so during that p^od thaaT 

' * During the height of the revolutionary frenzy^ all fudividiials 
of infbrmatioli, of character, (^talents, and Gf prdfyerty) all, in Bhort^ 
Ihat eouldl bave supported and given strength to public opinion^ 
Were denounced by the revolutionary tribunalflf— ^-were sen! to pri-* 
son, and conducted to the scaffold, or expelled the country. A 
^r of exlettninatibn was denounced against public opinion by th€f 
rfevolutionary^leaders. To further their vifews, they attempted to 
put out of the way er destroy all men of talent, of information, and 
c>f property ; all those who could give the lead to or influence pttb« 
lie opinion. — Las Casas' Joimml^ GorfvermHon^ de St. Heleiibi 
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might be expected. Not only was there not suflRcient I 
■property in the middle class, but the religious feeling I 
was wanting in a great degree, and throughout the com-' \ 
inunity there was found a deficiency of moral princi- 
ple*, that prevented public opinion from havings thai I 
power and influence wliich it might otherwise bare e 
ereised. 

It will appear, as we protieed in the subject, tfeat the 
jevolution in France was brought about, in tlie firet in- 
stance, by much the same sentiment of public opinion' 
ibat was prevalent in England under Charles I. I'hak a 
is, in both countries a middle class arose from th»j 
capital created, — an upper class formed by wealli I 
was also made; these, through particular prejudices I 
then in existence, were not pei'mitted to enjoy or i 
Aspire to that consideration to which, from their pra-jl 
perty, they were entitled. In both cases the revoluti 
was occasioned by the middle class ; in both it ' 
successful. In England, the power of the parliameo^gij 

" A well-informed writer on the events of those days, obsetrea 
" In the French noblesae, habitual dissoluteness of manners COD^ 
tinued beyond the pardonable period of life, and was tnore 6iA 
mon amongst them than it is with uu; it reigned with \esa bspafij 
remedy, though possibly with something' of less mischief, lieiiu 
covered with more exterior decorum. They eountenanceil ua , 
much the licentious pliilosophy which lias helped to bring on'tbeis 
iiiia. There waji anuther error ctmdngst them eqtialty.fai^l ,1^^^ 
consequences. Those of the commons who approached to or px- 
ceeded many of the nobility in point of wealth, were riot ftltiy ■ 
admitted to the rank and estimation which wealth, ii 
good policy, ought, to bestow in cvjtry ctjiuutry. The two.lup^^ 
aristocracy were too punctiliously kept asunder; the military. ] 
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which represented the middle class, was overturned by 
tlie army ; in France, the same powex was first taken, 
from the middle class by the leaders of the lower class, 
whoiin turn were driven from power by the army and 
itsileader, Buonaparte. In England, the lower claas, 
was somewhat influenced under Charles I. by lana- 
ticism. In France, from the woeful effects of the 
Catholic system of religions instruction, which only 
teaches external forms to the population, when the 
same class no longer attended to their priests, they 
wefe left without any moral restraint whatever in their 
actions, and proceeded to the perpetration of those 
excesses and murders so much lamented, and so often 
repeated as to excite disgust in Uie revolution. At the 
time of the French Revolution, the mass of the people 
in France were more civilized and better inforraed, 
than the population in England under Charles I. ; yet 
when the lower class got the upper hand, the excesses 
cwnmitted were much greater. If the lower class in 
a protestant country obtained the ascendency, the re- 
sult could not be such, even if little public opinion or; 
middle class existed, because more moral principle ex- 
ists^ where something more than external forms are 
taught. If, by any circumstance, public opinion in 
France had not declared itself, and the revolution had 
i)ot been effected until fifty years later, then, in all pro- 
bability, a more extensive middle class would have 
been formed ; and public opinion being more powerful, 
the lower class could not have obtamed the ascendency, 
nor the outrages have been committed that took f^ce.. 
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The middle class and public opinion in France di4> 
not desire the destruction of the king, but were anxiou^l 
only to limit his power and prerogative, and define itri 
extent. When, after the revolution had advanced, th* 
lower class obtained the ascendency, public opinion' 
had no longer any influence. We must again repeat, 
as it powerfully proves the necessity of the existence of 
the requisites for public opinion, that if one oirciun- 
stance more than another has rendered publiu opinion. 
in Fi-ance less powerful than in Great Britaiu, it 
arisen from the moral principle not being quit& 
strong in the former as in the latter country. 

It is a subject of regret, that the ceremonies and 
trines of the Church of Rome should be so mixed 
their clergy with religion itself, that it is difficult f«» 
many, particularly those of the lower class brought up 
in that faith, to separate one from tlie otiier, to discover 
the ordinance of man from the precept of the gospel. 
Those in such a class who think sucli forms are not 
requisite, are told by their clergy that they have na 
feligion, and generally end in having none. The coi 
sequence of such a result, in Catholic countries, is mw 
to be regretted. It follows that individuals are influ-i 
enced by the priests, or they throw off religion alto- 
gether. There is scarcely any medium ; and it 
times happens that the iipj)er and middle cla; 
more especially the male part of tlie population 
pear to throw off even all external appearance 
religion. This observation is apphcable to almorf 
all Catholic countries ; it arises from the influence of 
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Ibe priesthood> whioh is in every respeot to be de- 
preoated*. This proves iajuridus to the weUtbeing 
of any sti^te^ both in a political and nK)ral point of 
view ; and as the reqnisites for public opinion extend 
ihemselveb^ inay> at sOme future time^ be remedied* 

The want of moral principle in the lower class in 
France during the revolution^ occasioned the difference 
in the proceedings at that time^ and those under 
Charles L> in other respects so similiarf . 

At the commencewent of the revolution^ France J pre- 

* Of course this is intended only to apply in A gfeneral manner 
to communities, not to individual cases» There exists sometimes 
a difficulty in making a general assertion* without appearing illibe- 
Iral. That such efiRsctd have been perceptible in Catholic coutitries 
from the influence of the priests is evident to every one. 

t There appeared many men in France about that time, (the 
tomihencement of the revolution,) of superior judgment and fore- 
Big-ht, who, in as open a manner as ih6 times would permit, gfive 
their opinion on the state of thing8,-^an opinion favourable, though 
in a covert manner^ to the revolution ; and these opinions of theirs 
were much followed by the talent and information in France, and 
Adopted, in some measui'e, as the public opinioh of the day. It is 
much to be regretted that such men as Montesquieu, Delolme, and 
others, who had drank deep of the love of liberty * should not have 
ifbreseen that where religious principle ii wanting, public opinion 
has not full power. They probably mistook, as is bo common 
iamongst Catholics, the statements of the priests ibr religious doc- 
trines, and fespect for them for religious feeling. 
. That public feeling in France wanted this great requisite, is be- 
fond a doubts What did eiist in Franee of public opinion, cer-^ 
iainly supported the doctrines of the revolution, until an unprin-» 
dpled faction, and the dregs of the people obtained the ascendency, 
Und attempted to piit down public opinion by the destmiction of 
those possessed of ifcalent, education, property, or principle; in 
fehort, of all those likely to give the tone to public sentiment. 

i In countrieiB where the p<)dpla ttr^ not of the^ Rotnan CatholiQ 
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sented the singTiIar anomaly of an upper class, ■ffhicb 
was the noblesse, not formed exclusively by property^ 
and a middle class possessing- greater property in manj 
individual instances : these, who were called roturierSf 
or nouveaux aniioblis, being, as before stated, from tbe 
iriiigular foUj* ef'the government, placed in a statioti 

Sitli', and'whert tlie clei^ have less influence, if any temporal^ 

^nlment exists either against llie church, or the clergy, the leeJivg 

of religion may not necessarily be lost: the clergy may or m^ i|ot 

e influence, but in g-eneral ihe people retain a proper principle or 

\ ttligron. In a Catholic c-ountry it is otherwise ; if the people hav^ 

I q|Uire«|)ect for their clergy or church, or if these lose their iDflu^ce.'it 

I iisually follows that the people abandon religious feeling altogettier. 

in France, before the revolution, there was an upper class unedu- 

clited, and with little moral princijile, though polite and brave, ann 

K lower class poor and iguorant, yet aJive to their own inter«»it8| 

and quick of apprehension. When the clergy, who held the people 

in ignorance and idleness, or, at least who encouraged it, and who 

tAlltlerieed the religious feeling of the community were discarded, the 

tntss; of the people were left without any religion, scarcely _a^ 

quainled with anything but the external forms of worship. Mu(i 

b it to be lamented, that although the Roman Catholic religion 

inay not differ so widely from the protcstant as is generally ima^nedl J 

yet that the Cathohc clergy have succeeded so far in mixing up stfli 

perstitions ceremonies and ordinances with the pure precepts ofthE 

^spel, that an individual brought up in that faith often confoniidl 

these interlopBtions with Christianity itself; and when the fornlet' 

appear not necessary, he is apt to think the same of the latter, atA 

fey disregarding both, often ends in having no sentiment of reli^Oili 

I IKiis is probably what Lord Bacon means when he asserts tfett' 

, »* Superstition is worse than Atheism," That is, where a sup«fft 

^ lAitioud feeling esiets, if that is corrected, the party is left mtho^ 

Aiy religion whatever. Such seeoia to have been the case 

5Vance during the revolution, and this may, in some measure, 

count for the atrocities that lOok place. In general it may 

Gaid tho French people are averse from cruelty, being certainly 

I ^nerous and as brave us any other people on the earth. 
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inferior to that which, from their property, they were 
entitled, became the most active promoters of tlie revo- 
lution. The case * with us was the same until the re- 
volution : since the reig-n of Charles I., no privileged 
class has existed, no difference in the rights of citizens 
has been allowed in England. There is a house of peers, 
it is true, but it is selected in general from individuals 
of property, and therefore represents, in fact, the large 
proprietors. In France it was otherwise ; property, 
which must always in a civilized country be power, was 
not considered as suilicient to place its possessors in the 
upper class, which was filled by a number of individuals, 
who, being excluded from commerce or manufactures 
from the prejudices then existing, became, as civiliza- 
tion and capital increased in that country, every day less 
powerful, whilst the middle classes became more 
wealthy ; and yet the former enjoyed rights and immuni-- 
ties incompatible mth the just rights and liberties of the 

* When the lower class in France oblained the ascendency, they 
were, as before stated, kl't without moral principle ; they became 
the promoters of the massacres which were etfected at that time. 
These men were possessed of die worst qualities of civilized so- 
ciety, without any moral feeling ; thus adding to the vices of the civil* 
ized, the cruelty aijd maJice of tile savage slate. This result may 
generally be expected to take place when power is left in such hands. 
There is no doubt that much was borue by the French people, and 
that the oppression exercised by the court and the clergy were 
great. The following, taken from a publication of the day. shews 
the, intolerance of the church within a centriry. " Monsieur Derrant, 
a protestant minister, was banged at Montpellicr, April 30, 1732, 
for preaching in the wilderness. No pains were spared to make 
hin; change his religion, but in vain," The insertion of this article, 
with: at further con^eiH,., sf^ms Iww. ytye.awiHasp ,^a/^ -aji occupy 
rence ocgasipuei?.^ .,„ ,i,|u.ji| jv^un tun tuviifig ■,/,. n/ty j ijuij.i:i^ 
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latter. It was impossible, under auoh circumstanc6a^ ' 
tijat public opinion should not be in favour of a revo* 
lution. An opportunity presented itself to the French^ 
-in 1789, of obtaining a constitution, and of avoiding 
a revolution, by defuiing the king's prerogative, as was ' 
^one in England a century before, with the Prince of 
Orange. At that time Louis XVI., who seema, if one 
can judge from appearances, really to have desired tha 
jvelfare of his people, was willing to agree to any plan ■] 
or any constitution that raight be suggested ; bat tht 
difficulty was to adjust matters between public opinion, 
that demanded a perfect equality of rights, and the 
noblesse and followers of the ciurt, who were unwilling 
to give up what they consideird their privileges. Pub* 
iic opinion called in the lower classes to assist them to 
obtain their freedom, forgetful of the chances attendant 
on a revolution *. When that took place, public opi" 

* " La marche de la civil isatidii et des lumi^res afiranchit le 

|)euple. Cb nouvcl ordre des chnsen tit prusptSrer t'industrie et le 

commerce : la majeure partie des terres, des richesses, et <leslumi< 

ires t^toient le portage du peuple dans le 1S° siecle. Lea aobteS'i 

eependaiit dloieiit encore une cSaase priviliigi^e ; ils conservoient I*' [ 

Iwute et la moyenne justice ; avoient des droits fiiodaux s 

ijTand nombre de dij no mi nations et (le formes diverses ; jouissant 

du pri\il&{!;e de ne aupporter anciine des charges de la socitStd, AH 

|i09Gtider exeliisivement les emplois les phis honorables. Tous ces 

I .fcbus eicltoient les riiclamations des eitoyeiis. "La revolution eu* ] 

I pour but principal de ddlniire tous les privilfigeg ; d'aliolir 

I ^tlces seigneurales, la justice ^tant uu inst?parable attribut de I'auco- I 

I .jlt6 Bouyeraine ; de supprimer lea droits f^odaux comme un rest* J 

r fU I'ancten esclavag'e du peuple ; de soutnettre egalemetit tous leS f 

I jfittoyens et toutes les proprictes sans distinction aux diarges dft 1 

I'fetat. Enfin elle proclama I'egalitS des droits. Tous les citoyeid J 

peuveut parvenir & tous les emplois, selon leurs talens et lea chanceS I 
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won iiftisAot skiificieiitI]F powcNrful.io n^hstand thd 
bwoTJclaas* and the latter became poesesaed.of the 
fKwar ill iha state^ until Buoiiapartey thvough hi8.BiiU^ 
tai7 Imputations the effiision of the aciny» and his talcBtSi 
dissolved the i^pUblioan governmesft which then existed^ 
> la speakioagof the stat0 of|»iblic8entim^it:inFrance> 
c£tre must be taken not to oonfound a sort of enthusiasm 
and< love of glory ; qualities not uneommoa in ;the 
p€»ple of thiat country with public qpinion^ such. as it 
hafi bten defined at the beginning of these observations. 
TI10 anthuisiasm of the Frdnch had been raised, in a 
high degree> by the revidution^ ; their love of: glory 
was. excited by ihe success of theip arms, more espe^ 
dally Q^der &e pomfaaand of Napoleou: in Italy ; theit 
leader was well skUl^ in the knowledge of creating 
such sentiments as might augment that love of glory^ 
more pemliar perhaps to. the active/enterprising, and 
chivalrous spirit of the French^ than to any other people 
in Europe. But.these excitemtots (if they may be so 
called) on the minds of the people of Fr&nce> even 
during the most fortuuM^ days and brilliant successes 
of Napoleon^ could not b^ said to amouut to any thing 
like public opinion in his favour, unless he had given 

delafortune/'-T-jjAa Cases^ Joum(Ade Napoleon^ yqI^ III,, parti 

vl», p- X04, 

* JV generous people had l^een kept under, and found t}iemselvesi 
at piijce, their pwn masters : they werp.not, however, in a condition 
|p secure theijr liberty at that time, from a want of pdwer in th^ 
middle class. Supposing the. middle class in Frai;oe to have been 
then as powerful as at present, a similar result would not have 
followed. 
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\o the people what they desired, bet which he was' ■ 
^ot inclined to bestow, — the power of establisliing- ti 
COlistitutiou and a representative government, when thq 
property of the country should have the same influence 
in the legislature that it has in Great Britain. After 
Napoleon's reverses, aware of its power, he seems to 
have desired to conciliate public opinion *» 

In the worst period of the French revolution, pubUi; I 
epiuion was, in some measure, paralyzed, and during 
the reign of terror was entirely silent. When Babn^^^ 
parte assumed the consulshipj and eveu before that 
jBcriod, the wars in which the republic was engaged, 
file various success that attended her arras, and, at 
length, the conquest of Italy and Egypt by the French, 
^d other matters, seem to have kept the commnnity m J 
iiich a state, together with the events arising from the j 
revolution, which were not yet out of the raenjorj! [ 
of the people, that nothing like a sentiment of publio j 
opinion seems distinctly to have been pronounced at I 
that period. 

' The love of the army, and the victories theygainedy 
^lot only enabled Napoleon to become 6rst consul, l;iuj^ I 

* Na])oleon, in tlie hundred days after his restoration, was dei j 

Bfrons to conciliate public upinion, and t<i gratify tlie wish thiit J 

j «[iated in France for $■ constitution. He called together a meetiiif I 

n the Champ du Mars Tor thut purpose, allowed the freediiin of the I 

I ^ess, and gave other indications of his desire to act in aeeordtfncei I 



^D the wishes of the 
iis critical situation 



,.u... All this, however, had liUle eSect': I 
well known, and his former conduct ana j 



Bentiments were not forgotten. These acts were, therefore, attrvj 
Eiuted more to the situation in which he was placed, th^n to 
regard for the wishes or liberties of thje peo^c. . .' ^\'. 
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gave him the means of becoming; emperor, anil [ilaced 
him in a situation to have conciliated the good will of 
the people, and to have acted according to public opi- 
nion, if so incUned*. This he did not attempt to 

" Periraps one of the greatest faults committed by the late Em- 
peror of the French, in the first part of hiR reign, was his disren;arcl 
/or public opinion. It is impossible to deny that he possesseil the 
greatest talents, both as a politician and a general, and was an 
extraordinaiy man. He was also endowed with a mast valuable 
quality in a public man, an unusually quick insight into the human 
character, and great facility in ascertaining the dispositions and 
inclinations of maukind. Educated in the camp, and brought up 
in the anidst of the revolution, when enthusiaam and popular clamour 
were triumphant, he was too much accustomed to influence the 
people by applying to their feelings or passions. When a parti- 
cular object, or favourite point, was to be gained, he attempted to 
excite, one or other of these ; and seems either to have confounded 
them with public opinion, or to have imagined that one might 
prove no bad subslitute for the other, as the means of promoting 
hia Wishes. 

The enthusiasm of the French, raised by the success of tlieir 
arms, encouraged Napoleon, the favourite of the army, then all- 
powerful, to assume supreme power. If the extraordinary state of 
France at that period is considered, — that little moral principle 
existed, that the demagogues of the lower class might again 
bring back the horrors of the revolution, — the power obtained by 
Napoleon was not altogether against the wish of the nation ; more 
especially when his extraordinary success, the aggrandizement of 
Prance, his activity, and code oflaws, added to his popularity. 
When, however, his inordinate ambition became manifest, his fond- 
ness for war, his wish to aggrandize himself and his family, his arbi- 
trary government, but, more than all, his total neglect of any thing 
like t^e establishment of a constitution, were known, there is no doubt 
that, notwithstanding his success, the love of the army, and the lower 
class, public opinion was not in his favour. Proud as the people of 
France might be oflheir military achievements, and of their great- 
ness, there is no doubt that the formation of a constitution wa^ 
desired by public opinion in that country. 
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^rform. When too late, he perceived his errop 'o# 

fliis subject; and, in the hundred days, made somtf 

feeble attempts to eorieiliate public opinion, which wertf 

fruitless. He at length became sensible how unreasofti' 

I able it was, even for one possessed of his gig;antio 

power, to attempt to check mutual communication and 

1 general information tlirough the press ; in fact, ta 

arrest the progress of civilization. Sach an attempt, «i 

I Century ago, might have been feasible ; but for an^ 

I (me to act decidedly in opposition to the direction dS 

, public opinion was much the same as to attempt tiJ' 

check the flowing of the sea*. 

I -■ During the reign of Napoleon, some of the requiatea 

I ^r public opinion were much augmented. Although 

' Be was constantly at war, yet activity and inland trade 

' feiereased in France. The revolution, by causing the 

subdivision of property, had augmented the middle 

I class ; industry, improvement, aud the meana of ag^i 

I 'quiring information, were spreading rapidly throug'hoot 

! the community. The middle class was also very muett' 

augmented by tlie change in the law of inheritance, by 

which the property of the parent was distributed nearly 

equally (with particular exceptions, at his option, io 

[ fevour of the eldest) amongst the children. This lan^ 



, * The Code Napoleon iaea him great honour, aa well as manV^ 
I M (he i>nblic works that he undertook, or that he sanctiornej; 1 
[ ^hoiigh many of these were undertaken either from vanity or froinf 
L |10liticBl motives. One is not, however, at libeMy to scan Ifae mo'll 
I iUyes that influence the liuman breast ; all one can do is to J 

hf the facts, and the results they produce for the weltkre of tM 

community. 
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nk far as it hais be^n carried^ may have proved of seN 
vice to the cause of publie opinioii, by increasing' the 
means of its influence ; but it seems questionable hovi^ 
fajf its ocmtinuance vi^iU strengthen public c^inioU) of 
increase the middle class of society. 

Our definition of the middle gla99 must not be lo^t 
right of. Publiq opinioQi in a^y oou^try^ mainly de»* 
pends on the extent of this olass of sodety, which 
has the mesons c^obtajlDiog information and extend* 
ing civilization. If a given quantity of land is 8uf« 
ficient to form .a middle class in any nq.tioj|i copt-' 
posed of any given number^ if the number of person* 
is doubl^d^ or quadrupled^ on the same quantity (tf 
land, the result is, thai the whole becomes a lower 
clas3 instead of a npiddle one ; and it has be^ already 
observed more than once^ that the state of puUio 
opinion and the liberty, enjoyed in any country de- 
pends much on the relative proportions of the ^^everat 
classes of society with regard to each other^that liberty 
and public opinion depend^ fn a great measure^^ oil thd 
extent of the middle clas$ compared tp the lower^ 
Now^ if the lower class is augmented^ aud the middle 
clajSs diminished, thalt relative proportion is altered in 
a manner likely to be injurious to liberty and to pubUo 
opinion. This may be the result of the law of inhe-^ 
ritance at present established in France, unless it hap- 
pens to bo corrected by the amount of capital created 
and added to the general stock, and usually^ to the 
midcUe cla?s, by the extension of commerce and manu. 
iaclurea in tha^ country } wbich^ ponsidering the.aotivit)[ 
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of the peoplcj aiid the natural advantages of France^ Ukl 
not unlikely. But should this not take place, the sujtw I 
cdvision of landed property may, at length, be extended^ ] 
so as to destroy the middle class *. The natural con^ I 



• From the Duke of Gai^ta's Memoirea mr le Cadastre 1S18, it 1 
appears Ihere are 10,414,121 properties in Prance : now supposing I 
that more than one property may oHen belong to a proprietor, g 
caaking an allowance accordingly, he estimates the number of int 
vidual proprietors to he 4,S33,000 ; and as most of these are heac 
of families, which may, on an average, be taken to consist 6f fi 
persons, he estimates the total class of proprietors of land to a 
to 14,479,830, making nearly half the whole populalioii of Fmot^e. 

Tlie following observation is made by a. writer on the state of 
Prance : — " The situation of small proprietors in France is scarcelj' 
better than that of a common labourer in England, except thespiiik J 
of independence that property inspires. It appears, however, that J 
Boroe alteration in the law of succession is absolutely necessary H 
that country, as a further subdivision of property will, among 
other evils, occasion a chance of scarcity, from the want of powenlq 
withheld produce from tlie market, a want of capital to make i| 
provements in agriculture, and other inconveniences, that ' 
readily suggest themselves. 

" In France, the army is more connected with the small Isi 
proprietors than in England ; the privates are either the so^n 
or the brothers of landholders, and therefore may b 
general, to be of a more respectable description Clion the commol 
soldiers elsewhere. Supposing the law to remain as it affects || 
present the subdivision of land in France, it is clear that each p 
Uon of land will, in time, become so small as to be scarcely capid 
(population still increasing) to support the family to whom it belot 
Supposing the nuinbers still to increase, tliere would at length be s 
total disability to provide for such an increase; and iu the 
an unfavourable year, the community, with few exceptions 
equally poor and similarly circumstanced, would be unable t« 
com or provisions ; and, as a conseijuence, want, if not famint 
would be felt throughout the country. Not only does such a 
inentation of the lower class prove injurious lo the wealth e 
prosperity of the community, but, in it political point of vi 
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sequence triay be, the risk of establishing- (tespotism, 
which is commonly the case where a lower class oirty 
exists in the community. The opewtion of the law of 
inheritance in fVance has, to '■ the present time, had a 
tendency to increase pnblic opinion, by augmenting' the 
I middle class ; carried beyond a certain point, it may 
I have a cootrary effect, by too rauob reducing this class; i 
by acting as a stimulus on population, and augmenting 
the lower class, always too great in an agricultural 
oountry. < 

In the event of the lower class becoming too extent 

sive, public opinion would be affected by sucli a change^, 

' and instead of increasing might retrograde in France « j -■ 

ftvourable to the eslahlishment of a, military despotistm. WlieH 
9Vich general poverly prevaiTed as would then be the case, Ihose 
would be most eorafnrtable who served the Ktate ill snmo situation 
or other, as soldiers, for example. These, finding themselTe* better 
ofFand more favoured than others of iheir class nut in (he army, 
would naturally look for the continuance of such favours, or for 
fmlher advancement, to some leader or favourite general, who 
might have talent and art anflitient to make himSelf beloved by the 
I army. Others, desirous of partaking similar benefits with the sol- 
diery, would naturally possess similar sentiments. A military leader, 
supported by aueh a body of disciplined men, and imawed by an 
upper or enlij^htened middle ctass of society, would, with little op-, 
position and difficulty, become all-powerful, and assume the poww 
of the slate on the destruction of public opinion. ■ i 

• If BVance continued to remain a purely aifncultural country^ 
with little commerce or manufactures, it seems highly probable that • 
her lower class would become too powerful for public opinioti.jr 
but the spirit of industry spread through the world, and cKtending 
itself rapidly in France, makes one entertain sanguine hopes thai 
I pahiic opinion will continue to increase in that country. It cannot^ 
I however, be concealed, that the upper el^ri in France are not suffi- 
j ciently numerous, and c«(9eqtiefitIy'pow«i4it) :i atpreEent, the peers, 
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this is only on the assumption that the middle class 
was not kept up and increased by tiie creation of.. 
capital, which is unlikely ; the probability, on the coih 
trary, seems to be, tliat France, like England, dul| 
appreciating the advantages of commercial and man«tj 
fecturing industry, will create a capital sufficient to «h 
plenish the upper, and to augment the middle, classeg' 
of society. The state of public opinion m more power* 
fu\ at present in that country, than in any other part of 
the European continent; and judging of the probable 
result, from the nature of the people, the advantages 
they possess in soil, climate, and situation, there seenaj 
Utttle doubt that public opinion may ultimately oven 
come all obstacles, and the community obtain all that 
it desires *. The result of public opinion becomiiu' 

. «nd the chamber of deputies, which fbrin the legialuture, have n^. 
quite sufficient pruperty, nor does it appear how this defect can in 
remedied, otherwise ihaii by eucouraging' commercial induitn 
The upper class in France havings little weight from want ot'p(i| 
perl}, the king may create peers or orders ; but if pusses^ied fkm 
properly, their Influence iq the state is nothing beyoud the nxerti 
of iheir individual laleuts. 

* The interchange of eommodilies between Great Brita^ ai 
France is increasing, and is likely to do so, considerably to t 
advantage of each country, and Ihe increase of public opjnii 
in both. 

Tliat mutual intercourse was productive of advantages, has always 
been allowed, even by the late Mr. Pitt, (in his speech on the Tea 
Question, in 178.i) in parliament. Until the last hundred years, the 
intercourse between the two nations, so near to each other, and 
possessed of natural productions makin^r an interchange desirable, 

' was very trifling. A few individuals might cross overthe channel, 
a few vessels with silk or wine mig'ht be freighted, but so ignoiant 
were the mass of the people in each country, so little did they kuum 
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ttlUpowerful in France as in England^ will probably, 
for the reasons already given, render hostilities between 
those countries less frequent, and the communioation 
and interchange of commodities much more so« To 
ascertain with any precision the time when public opi« 
nion in France will be as powerful a9 in England, is 
not easy; but that such will be the ultimate result^ 
seems, from the daily increase of the requisites for the 
formation of public opinion, which are extending them<( 
selves so rapidly through that kingdom, to be beyond 
any doubt *# 

pi each otber^ U)fkt eiiheif iQighi imagine, apd probably did, tbai 
the other consisted of cannibals or savages of the worst description. 
Three hundred years ago, scarcely any middle class existed in 
either nation ; hoih were ruled by despotic kings. How easy was 
it for a government so constituted, having all the power and influx 
ence of the state at its command, with a small upper class of society 
entirely dependant on the court, to persuade an ignorant popula- 
tion in either state, that they ought to enter into a war, that theip 
honour was at stake, that glory was to be acquired, thai n^uch was 
lo be gained and little risked by hostilities. Such gave rise to the 
wars and battles of 1346 and 1456, and on other occasions* The 
reasons that influenced the governments in exciting the people an4 
pr^gioting a war, arose in a great measure from thes^ causes and 
others beibre alluded tOy the desire of the rulers to maintain* QX 
^i^tend their power over their people, to raise supplies and supr 
press discontent. 

* France is certainly one of the m^t civilized states in Europe. 
Yfh^^ surprise does it not create, in finy impartial and unprejudiced 
person^ thf^t, for the last eight hundred years, this kingdom has ))een 
more or le^s engaged in hostilities either intestine or foreign : that an 
almost innumerable number of actions have been fpughi by its natives, 
either in contests with themselves or with other nations, attended 
by an incalculable waste of life, and treasury without any adequate 
result. The most natural que^ion that arises is, **. cui bmo** has 
all this b^en doiie? whiph not being satisfactorily answered, the 
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There is no necessity for extending our 6bservatioi»] 
on the state of public opinion in France any further.J 
The same results are observable as in Great Britain, J 
the same remarks apply, and the same inferences mairj 
be drawn. In France as in England, it appears that^J 
in former times, an ignorant and almost barbarouf 
lower class, an illiterate and warlike upper class, con- 
osting of the feudal barons, together with the churc 
and the crown, possessed the landed property ; thescja 
with the lower class, formed the community. Itt buc^ 
a state of things, precisely the same results are observiJ 
able as in this island. The lower class were op; 
pressed by the barons; all parties found their live{ 

next query that arises is, — what could possibly induce two natioi 
like the French and English, so circumstanced as to be benefit? 
by ail interchange of each other's produce and manufacti 
nearly matched, Ihat neither can overthrow the other, or gain mitcm 
hf conquest, to be constantly loading themselves witii heavy taxetfjll 
la undergo great individual diminution o{ their domestic conifartB |^ 
to deprive themselves of the flower of their population ; in short, tc 
place themselves in a situation of distress, to suffer all this and eVeU 
more, for the mere enjoyment of worrying their fellow- creatures, op 
of destroying their neighbours on an opposite shore, from whom 
personally they never received the slightest injury? The feet seems 
to be, that wars in such cases have originated from a total want 
ttf public opinion, from the ignorance of the people, who allowed 
ambitious or unjirincipled rulers successfully to employ every en* 
gine to influence their passions, and to eittite the multitude to acts 
of destruction towards those of another country, for no possible ad- 
vantage. In fiiture ages it will, perhaps, scarcely be believed, that 
Rulers could have been so flagitious, or nations bo brutalized as to 
act in this mauner. This remark is meant to apply generally, not 
more to France and England, than to any other country. That thisi 
has been the case between France and England, the history of Ihein 
wars will prove beyond the power of disbelief; that in future, frotft^ 
the present and prospective state uf public opimion, Bdch willb 
be Uie case, is equally certain. 
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ariS property insecure; all supported a king, with ab- 
solute power to keep some order, establish laws, and 
cause them to be obeyed : in consequence, a despotism 
was established, on the principle that any government 
is better than none, and that despotism is preferable to 
anarchy. In process of time, in spite of the opposition 
and difficulties created by ignorance and prejudice, 
some appearance of the requisites for the formation of 
public opinion made their appearance. Some had 
sufficient penetration to observe the difference between 
the benign and admirable precepts of Christianity, and 
the lives and doctrines of the Catholic priests in former 
days ; a proper religious principle sprung up graduaUy, 
which is observable in the number of Protestants in 
France under Charles IX. The civilization and the 
activity of the people may also be remarked, fi'om the 
luxury and increase of wealth evident in the reign 
of Louis XIV. ; by degrees these increased, and with 
them the power of public opinion. Facility of com- 
munication, before the reign of Louis XV., does not 
appear to have advanced in the same proportion; yet 
the progress of civilization and improvement, though 
slow, and at times imperceptible, did advance gradu- 
ally, and things hastened to a catastrophe under Louis 
XVI., much in the same manner as they did in England -. 
under Charles I. Particular events may retard tha ' 
march of public opinion, and for a while suspend its 
operation, but the result is inevitable. If the influence 
of public opinion had not been sufficient in France to 
brjiflgt abpiit a revplutipn under Louis XVI. , itwoul^,,, 
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have done so in the reign of his successor; or, if ( 
cumstances had not retarded its progress, it migWtl 
tave happened under Louis XV*. 

Thus we see the same results have aiisen, 
are now in actual operation in France as we hav»^ 
described in England. We observe a people im- 
Hiersed in ignorance, and with no symptom of publio 
opinion, governed in a despotic manner; we trace the 
gradual formation of the requisites for public opinion f . 

* The advancement of dvilizution in France was probably re- 
tarded by the revocation of the edict of Naiites, and by the long 
\iWB WBffed by Louis XIV. The former of these was an order, 
repealing a permission granted by Henry IV, to the protestunts of 
{"ranee, to exercise their religion, and expelling those who refused 
to conform In the Church of Rome from France. In those days, 
there existed tittle personal property, and still less any meam of 
Vansporting it by bills of exchange, or credit. The distress occa- 
sioned by such an order to the families of the protestanls in France 
can scarcely be imagined at this day. The barbarity and illegality 
, sf expelling families from Iheir country for such an offence, and the 
little eflect that this act of despotism produced on the community 
at the time, sufficiently shows the state of ignorance in which they 
' were, and the influence of the priests over the people. In apoli- 
tical point of view, taking it ibr grunted that Louis XIV. -wished 
to suppress public opinion, and to retain despotism in France, the 
revocation of the edict of Nantes, the long; wars that he waged, 
and the spirit of conquest and glory that tie instilled into his peo- 
ple, were, perhaps, as well adapted lo iinswer the ends in view, u 

It Bny that could be adopted by a despotic king under 

cumstances : all had a tendency to cheelt the increase of the re^i 

1 slten for public opinion. 

t The following, dated December 25th, 1753, shows the state 

i Prance as related by an acute observer. — See Chbsterpieli 

. tonenpondence. Vol. IV., p. 41, 8vo. editiou. "The affiiiri 

Prance grow more serious, and, in my opinion, will grow more aiMi 

more so every day. The king is despised, and has brought about 

to he hated at the same time, which seldom happens to the ^^ime 
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As these increase^ though by imperceptible degreesi 
id the same proportion does the influence of despotism 
diminish^ although, perhaps^ destroyed only by a con^ 
Vttlsion of some sort or another. Under whatever point 
of view the history of France is considered, the same 
results are apparent. In the two most enlightened and 
powerful nations of Europe, the all-powerful influence 
rf public opinion is traced, with results nearly similar. 

§ 3. 

On the StcUe of Public Opinion in Spain and Portugal. 

In the consideration of the state of public opinion in 
the peninsula, we may apply the rules laid down at 
the beginning of these observations concerning Great 

man. He hesitates between the church and the parliament, like the 
ass in the fable, that starved between two hampers of hay. The 
people are poor; thosQ who have religion are divided in their notions 
of it. The clergy never do forgive, much less will they forgive the 
parliament; the parliament never will forgive them. The army 
must, v^ithout doubt, take different parts in these disputes. Armies, 
though always the supporters and tools of absolute power, are air- 
ways the destroyers of it too, by frequently changing the hands in 
virhich they think proper to lodge it. This was the case of the pre- 
torian bands, who deposed and murdered the monsters they had 
raised to oppress mankind. The Janissaries in Turkey, and the 
regime^ts of Guards in Russia, do the same now. The French 
nation reasons freely, which tliey never did before, upon matters of 
religion and government ; the officers do so too : in sfaort, all the 
.symptoms which I have ever met with in history, previous to great 
..changes and revolutions in government, now exist, and daily in- 
. crease in France." Such was the state of France, upwards of 
seventy years ago; but it never occurred to the narrator of these 
.facts, that they were brought about by public opinion : he s?ems to 
state the qase, without attempting to give any reasons. 
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JSritain aod France ; that is, to ascertain the extent €if 
rjn formation, of proper religious principle, of civiliza>: 
-tioQ, facility of commuiiication, and of the middle clasa 
pf society: in proportion as these are found weaker 
powerful in the peninsula, in the same proportion will 
]be the weakness or power of public opinion. 
, Let us in the first place consider the rdative strengtj 
pfthe middle class of society, compared with the othea[ 
classes. Spain, like most countries on the Europeail 
continent, contained, a few years ago, an upper clasaj 
which may be called the nobility, to whom belougedj 
with the crown aiid the church, (including in that name 
, Jhe convents, monasteries, and religious foundations ot 
gvery description), nearly the whole landed property itt 
the country, in former times the only description df 
property in existence. This upper class, which migt^ 
have been powerful*, was of late years wholly depend 
dent on the court, and lived chiefly in the capital atteni 
dant on the king". The lower class was ignorant, proud]l 
and idle, and dependent in some measure on the church' 
and the upper class ; influenced by both, and, in factL 
controlled by the former f, not only by the alms i 



* The upper class or nobility in 
& powerful body ; but by the uiii 
derived from the church, this cl; 
ne chiefly, if not ■ 
situations in the 






Spain, seems to have on 
on or assistance that thi 
ss was bj detfrees reduc^ i» 
intirely, dependant on the sove- 
state, church, or army, or 6ff, 



pensions, titles, decorations, or trinkets, bestowed on them by t^tf 
'Kng. 

■f It may be asked, of what description of people was constitute 
tiie old Cortes in Spain, talked of under Charles V. and his sui^ 



lassbtance. .obtained ^ from . &e mligiousestsiblfghmetify^ 
hxAlSromitii^ infioenpe obtaii^ ovier the Diind^ of the 
eommbni people^ by the friars and priests spread over 
the i country. In such a ^te of tilings, littib of a 
middle class was to be founds and fevf of the recjaisitet 
for the formation of public opitiian were in existence. 
In progress of time, by the trade and commcfrcial in- 
tercourse carried on through Cadiz to America; and 
the commerce of a few towns on the Mediterranean be- 
longing to. Spain, something like a middle class began 
in those [Places to make its appearance '^^ Asmallmid>» 

cesser, which at that period showed some independence. The 
(iortes theftt cionsfst^d bf the'ndbility or upper class, and some few 
of the .middle dasstadsing' from moderate landed properties. It 
ipust be remembered that Spain, before that period, had been 
divided into several provinces, or, as the Spaniards called them» 
kingdoms, such as Castile, ArragoD, Leon, Murcia: in these, some 
indwair; was formerly- exercised,, and something like a middle class 
existed about the tjme of Ferdinand and Isabella. When, however,. 
Aiiierica was discovered, and the whole of Spain was reduced ta 
the obedience of one man, the catholic clergy and the king seem to 
l^y^^gro96ed the entire power ; i\k^ middle class became reduced 
in numbers, and, consequently in power; and the upper xila^^ 
prevented by the arts of the court, and the prejudices of the times, 
6001 engaging iti commerce, gradually sunk, as in Franee, 'under 
the entire control of the sovereign. The lower class were not 
likely to produce capital,, or to raise themselves by their industry ; 
tfiiy wiere in general idle, proud, and bigoted, from the peculiar 
lis^re of their institutions, not from their disposition : from nature, 
tne Spanish nation are possessed of nne qualities. 

* The natural conclusion, when the immense power of Spain ia 
trie possessipn of part of North and South America is considered, 
would be, that a vast accession of capital might now into the 
Peninsula, which, would produce ap extensive middle class, of so- 
ciety, l^owever natural such a, suppo;sition, thi$ was not the case 
to"tmy ex'tent. ' Many of the Spaniards tbat went to New Spain. 
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(He class also might arise in Madrid, from what«yo^1 
Small encouragement was given to manufacturers, by 
flie wants of the court:, and of the upper class who werff 
congregated there as the residence of the king, and thft ] 
seat of government. Although Spain possessed colo- 
Bies of vast extent, which were favoured with a rich 
soil and happy climate, and produced the precioua 
metals, such was the indolence and want of commercid 
enterprise, and the ignorance of the people, that ill j 
no adequate proportion did the extent of the requisites 
'for public opinion, or the wealth and intelligence of the 
community keep pace with the means at the disposal 
of tlie Spanish people, or with the value and extent of J 
tlieir foreign possessions. In this manner the commu- 
nity in this country seems to have remained, not quite 
I stationary, yet nearly so, for a considerable time. How- 
,ever, taking into account all the advantages enjoyed 
by the people of that country, it was impossible that I 



i 



settled there; they did not, as our nabobs from the East, returt 1 
with Iheir wealth to the mother country. Great part of the bulliol^ J 

- or specie that was sent to Spain, found its way to other countrieft 1 
In payment of the merchandise and m ami fad u red articles produced J 
by those countries, either for the consumptioa of Spainorof her C9<.1 
lonies. That part of the bullion or specie, that was appropriated.! 
exeluBively to the crown of Spain, went nearly in the same maDneF/l 
■nd conduced only in an indirect manner to the Ibrmation of £fl 
middle cluss. All this wealth was much more instrumental in prd«a 
ducing' a middle class, either in Great Britain, France, or Germany 

:, win any country where industry produced commodities coveted ana J 
i|iurchBsed by Spain. From these causes, and the want of the othdffl 
fequisites for puUic opinion, the extension of the middle class ii I 
Spain, by the wealth of the New World, was not so speedy as, con-T 
sideriiig the advantages, one might be led to cspect. 
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liotn^ appearance of the middle class should hdt at 
iengfth be perceptibte, or that the requisites for publb 
optnion^ though vp^ak and indistinct^ should not b^iii 
to dawn in that country. 

The Spanish historians often allude to the Cortes 
formerly held in various parts of Spain : it might be 
imagined that such an assembly oould not be formed 
without the as^stance of a middle class of society in the 
kingdom i on investigating the subject^ this does not 
appear. It seems that Spain^ in those days^ was sepa-* 
rated into a number of provinces or kingdoms^ some of 
which were united by Ferdinand and Isabella^ and the re- 
mainder by subsequent monarchs* These various king- 
doms might each have a oortes ; but such assembliiss 
Were then composed of the barons, or feudal nobled of 
thGfise days, of the leading prelates of the church ; and 
a few individuals from towns might perhaps attend, 
but not in sufficient numbers to show that a middle 
class existed *. What can be gathered from the occur* 

* Thi^t the middle class was not extensive in Spain, or the cortea 
independent, will be seen from the following account, by an impar- 
tial historian: — 

*' The cortes of Castile assembled at Toledo, A. D. Ifi39, re-» 
fused to assist the king in loans of money. The nobles, in par- 
ticular, dwelt on the valuable and distinguished privilege of their 
order, that of being exetriptfed flrom the payment of any loan or tax. 
The kin^, after employing arguments, entreaties, and promises, but 
without success, in order to overcome their obstinacy, dismissed the 
assembly with great indignation. From that period neither the 
nobles nor the prelates have been called to these assemblies ; none 
have been admitted to the cortes but the procurators or represen- 
tatives of eighteen cities. These, to the number of thirty- six, being 
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fences of those times in Spain, demonstrates sat'isfai 
I our position in the beginning of these observation! 
L that the requisites for public opinion must be spread' 
f tiirough the community, and a middle class created, tif 
enable the people to secure a liberal form of govern^' 
ment. It seems that in Spain attempts were made iif 
former times by a few nobles, and by virtuous or pai^ 
triotic individuals, to establish something like a consti-* 
tutional barrier against the prerogative of the crown ?' 
but there was no middle class, none of the requisites for 
public opinion sufficiently powerful, to support such^ 
attempts, and they were not attended with succeas;'^ 
Tlie state of Spain, in the middle or beginning of the'-' 
sixteenth century, resembled that of England or France, 
already noticed at that period. The community cou-J 
sisted of the nobles, who formed exclusively the uppef* 
class, of the church and clergy, and of the crown, who' 
between them were in possession of nearly all th^ 
landed property in the nation. Few towns or cities' 
were grown into opulence : little trade or manufactures* 
being established, it was impossible for these places to 
create wealth, or a middle class, which was in conse- 
quence scarcely in existence. 

The feudal barons, in former times, were as powerful j 
in Spain as in France and England. The same occui!:-"* 
rences nearly took place in Spain, as in these two,q 

. II 

two frnm euch community, form an assembly, which bears no re- j 
semblance to the ancient cortes, but are absolutely ut the deTotiojDi,, 
of ihe court in ail tiieir determinations." — SAKDovii, /Tisf., Vol.IU(, 
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i*. The church and Catholic clergy united 
with tlie king ; the barons were curbed, and a despo- 
tism was established (preferable, it is probable, to the 
anarchy and uncertainty of property likely to exist in 
those feudal times) in the nation, likely to continue 
until the requisites for public opinion, and a middle 
class of society, from the causes already.often stated, rose 
together into existence. The independence of the 
feudal barons was thus checked, and the power of the 
king was firmly established in the nations just men- 
tioned, before the middle of the sixteenth century. 
Such seems to have been the state of Spain at the time 
o£ the discovery of America. 

In this manner the state of things in Spain com- 
tinued. Although a middle class and capital were 
augmenting in a slow manner in some of the prin- 
cipal towns, the lower class in the interior altered 
little, from the time of Ferdinand and Isabella. The 
contest in the peninsula about the succession to the 
crown \, in which England took a conspicuous part at 

* In Spain, as in France or England, the territory now forming 
each of these kingdoms was formerly divided into provinces, 
or states, independent of each other. Many existed in Spain ; 
Castile', Leon, Granada, Arragon, Mnrcia, Cordova, now united, 
were all independent. These, by various kings, were by degrees 
united under one monarehy. This was an event beneficial to the 
people; it caused the petty -wars and incursions of one against 
the other of these small states to cease. These contentions must 
have been attended with incalculable injury, and have retarded con- 
siderably the progress of civilization. 

t The war of succeasion in Spain, that is, whether CharleH 
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the beginning of the last century, did not change Ihe 
relation between the several classes of society; Mid in 
this situation Spain continued, when Napoleon, Empe* 
ror of the French, took it into his head to depose the 
old king, and to set his brother Joseph on the thrond 
of that country*. 

• 

or Philip should enjoy the throne, by which the kingdom waf 
overrun with foreign troops, and the people subjected to every sort 
of exaction, on a question that could not be of the slightest interest 
to ninety-nine hundredths of the nation, makes it evident that ptibftt 
opinion had then no influence ; and that this contest, like tbi^t b^, 
tween the partisans of the two Roses in England, those of tl^ 
Houses of York and Lancaster, was, in fact, the contest betweed 
two rival factions of the nobles, in which the lower dassea We|« 
either obliged or induced to take a part. The only re&ult to the 
question of public opinion in Spain was that, like other intestine 
wars, it retarded the progress of civilization, and, consequeiltly, ihi 
increase of the requisites for the formation of public opinion, ll^ 
war itself shews how little public opinion was then in existence. 

* Napoleon, it seems probable, imagined that whatever existed 
of the middle class would be in his favour, on the principle of 
opposition to the despotism of the court ; that the upper class would 
also be with him ; that the lower class were too ignorant to form 
any opinion ; and that his brother, assisted by the bayonets of the 
French army, would be universally acknowledged. Although this 
was plausible in theory, yet he ought to have recollected that in 
proportion as the lower class were ignorant, they were- under the 
influence of their priests, who foresaw the sequestration of the 
cliuroh lands, under King Joseph ; besides. Napoleon did not makf 
sufficient allowance for the pride of the Spanish nation, and the 
assistance that might be afforded by England. He also overlooked 
one important point, — that the middle class in Spain had, in all the 
great towns and maritime places, been formed by commerce, — that 
obedience to Joseph naturally placed them in hostility with Eng- 
land, by which their commerce might be destroyed, — that the motive 
of interest or advantage, so powerful in the middle class, would op- 



In consequence of the attempt of Napoleort^ and of 
the resistance of Spain^ encouraged and jissisted by 
Great Britain^ the war in the ; peninsula arose^ during 
which little increase wa$ made to the numbers of th^ 
middle class, or to the strength of public opinion. The 
contest might* perhaps, convince. the upper and middle 
classes of the weakness of their government, to which 
gueh implicit obedience had been yielded; it might 
preate a spirit of inquiry, and diffuse information to a 
certain extent ; but, like aU contests that interrupt im 
ternal or external commerce and communication, and 
check the indusi;ry of the people, it must, in this re^^ 
»pect, have retarded the increase of public opinion. It 
seems that the middle cl^s, together with part of the 
upper, were desirous (particularly after the French had 
been driven out of Spain, and provisional juntas had 
been assembled) to establish something like a consti-^ 
tution ; their proceedings at thiat period indicate such 
an intention, and show the existing state of publie 
opinion*. When the war in Spain wa» brought to a 

{X)se tkem to his brother. Lon^ ha» the following pronrerb eiisted 
in the mayitime towns cif Spain» ^' Con tpdo U nnn^do gruern^ fps^ 
con Iqglaterra.*' 

* The Spanish national character may be considered likely some 
d«y to produce a fine nation. The pride of character of which th* 
Spaniards are aqcused, and the high opinion they entertain of themt 
selves, and of their country, are qualities that add force to public 
opinion, render a population impatient of despotism, and desirous 
of security of person and property. These qualities may be dor* 
mant or concealed, but are natural its the people. It seemi 
that unless a cert^ degriee of information is found in the eonH 
munity, — unless -some of the requisites for the forntation of publie 
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leVmiiralioTl"by the reverses of Napoleon, and Fci 
hand was restored, some desire to establish a constiti 
tion was apparent in the upper and middle classa 
where public opinion alone had any influence. 
' At a subsequent period, when tlie middle elassi i 
tibned by whatever public opinion existed, and soj^orted 
by the army, set up the constitution, and called a 
coi-fes, or national assembly of the nation tog-ether, such 
occurrence was not against the wishes of the lower class, 
who were passive on the occasion, as is evident from 
the fact that no opposition whatever was made "to 
either of these measures. It may, therefore, be a&4 
BUmed that the constitution established in Spain 
not only in accordance with, but was, in fact,, estttj 
blished by whatever public opinion existed in thol 
country. Let us, however, consider what waS tfadj 
strenglh of public opinion, and its consequent inflnehot 
bn the community. We have ali'eady stated Jiow tl^l 
toiiddle class was formed, that it slowly extended its 
and that few towns were to be named in the peninsid^l 
Where capital was creating necessary for the forraatioBjf 
of this class, and for the requisites for public opiniOiM|l 
the middle class, therefore, when compared to thffl 
lower was small. Witli regard to tlie upper, it seems I 
doubtful how far it entirely concurred with the niiddlef 



i dfrinion are in existence, the above qualities, not bi'ouglit into acr, 

tkm, do not prove of niucli serviL'e. As long a.s tlte mass of the. 

I fteople remain ignorant, and under the iuflueuce of tbeir jjriesta^ 

\ tbere is little probability of the triumph of public opinioo. . 



€lass7aWK)ugh man/ of its membei^/ jUn^touJ^tedly^i^j 
yet Mniey possessed of eactensive property* werj^, fyqnji 
ettriy Jmtnbj from a dei^re to preserre /lUbeiir privileges^ 
and from tiie ioflneiioe .^e^^pcised ovQr their pi^ind^ hy 
the; clergy, less zealous in visuj^^ pf.the ooilsl^t^tion 
than nught otherwise be expected* The lower-class 
wetey in general^ too igoprant^ and too little^ apqupinted 
with the req^usiteff for public opinicHi to, adopt, that sea: 
timent, and were, therefore> much influenced by the 
clergy ^ who> from the steps taken by the Cortes*, fore- 
saw the loss; of their prc^erty) and powe^r, ,were a^npdpiift 
to keep both> and to secure, their ordejc. Tliey sj^p; 
{K)ited> the king^iki the full exercise of his power j^ 
an^ &bsolute» in}^aarob>' more than the : cop$titation f.^ 

fi'^ Th&valloiKttibiiof ibeiland».of the church wa» not oqIv con- 
t^mplated by the Cortes, but actually put in execution. It will be 
evident that the late Cortes in Spain, which, in ti gfeat meai^tirfe; 
r^jiredeht^d the middle class of society in that country, vf^, air 
thou^ It went. by the s^ine n^une, an assembly very differently 
constituted fron^ that to which allusion has been made/ as existing 
in the middle of the sixteenth century. The latter, of cotfrsef, Wa^ 
in some degree, possessed of Ihe requisites for the ibrmatio^;fi|f 
public opinion^ virhlch .the foriQer, fr^m the age and times, could not 
<;ommand. ' ' • - ^ ... /. ,. 

' t Spain was much in the same situation, when, in 1B21, it est6*i 
blished a constitution and assembled a Cortes, a^ £pjg;land wa| 
under Charts I., j^rijh regar^^tp ^e proportion of the middle an^ 
upper class to the lower, and to the influence of piiblic opintoh; 
Supposing that England had continued under Charles I., in the Ca- 
tholic persuasion, the lower class necessarily would have been under 
ijie influence of the clergy. Supposing that Charles I., after being 
cJvercome by the foTces of Parliatnent, had been .supported by fi 
powerful army fhMn IVance, whidi, landing on..the$e shores* had 

S 
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Thus it seems that the middle class of society^ tlie lead* 
ing organ of public opinion^ was not sufficiently powers 
ful in Spain^ when compared to the other classes, to 
establish, unsupported^ the constitution against the 
orown^ the clergy^ the lower class, and the French 
army. 

^ We need dwell no longer on the subject of Bpaiih 
The same principles that have been applied to Ghreat 
Britain and France, apply equally to that country. At no 
period has Spain enjoyed a constitutional govemm^st^ 
the short time of the late Cortes only excepted : for thb 
rea^Ui that the means for the support of such a struo* 
ture are not as yet sufficiently powerful. One may fed|; 
pretty certain that a desire to establish liberty and so^ 
curity of person and property, was felt by the upper 
classes^ even in the remote times of Ferdinand aiid 

been assisted by the lower class, under the influence of the clergy, 
and, for a time, setting aside public opinion, had established the 
king in the plenitude of his power. Now, in such a case, al- 
though Charles might have been joined by some of the upper class,, 
and many of the lower, it does not follow that he would have been 
supported by any other sentiment in the country than popular cla- 
mour. Public opinion might have been kept under and lain dor- 
mant, but not extinguished. Such seems, in some measure, to 
be the state of that sentiment in Spain, and the conduct of part of 
the upper and the lower class which supported the absolute power 
of Ferdinand, and the destruction of the constitution when the 
French army entered Cadiz. When there is a sort of equality 
between public opinion on the one side, and the prejudices of the 
people (the lower class) on the other, a foreign force can turn the 
scale, .by giving the executive power to whom it pleases, as was 
the case in Spain at this time. 
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lobelia, about ivhich period the discovery of America 
took place ; this desire, found in all climates and coun- 
tries where any information exists, might, of course, be 
felt by the few individuals who assembled in tlie Cortes 
in the same manner as the parliaments in former times 
in England ; but in both cases, the wishes of a few, 
their virtue and disinterestedness, or whatever qualities 
they might possess, could not effect a change, or esta- 
blish liberty where the people were in perfect ignorance, 
and wanting in almost every requisite for the formation 
of public opinion. Of late years, however, the requi- 
sites for the formation of public opinion have augmented 
considerably in Spain, as the late events of the esta- 
blishment of a constitution and Cortes prove beyond 
doubt. In the events that occurred, it is observable 
that part of the upper and the middle class have always 
been in favour of the constitution ; that the middle class 
in all commercial or manufacturing towns, has been, 
and continues to bte, of the same way of thinking. 
Precisely the same results have taken place in Spain as 
occurred formerly in Great Britain, and thirty years ago 
in France, and what may, in all probability, take place 
in all communities where public opinion is increasing ; 
a strong desire for the establishment of civil liberty and 
a constitution. Although the upper and the middle 
classes have, of late years, improved in Spain, and 
obtained some of the requisites for the formation of 
public opinion, yet they are not suificiently numerous, 
and, consequently, powerful, when compared to the 
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lower class, suppoited by the church and its influence; 1 
by propertyj and by habit on the minds of that class; I 
assisted by the power of the crown, and a powerful 1 
foreign force that can be augmented at pleasure. There I 
can be no doubt that public opinion in Spain "has beefi 1 
loatured and formed by the middle classes created hf 
thecapital. Although theactivityoftheSpaniardsof the' 
present day is not great, although the catholic priests 
have a great influence over tlie minds of the mass of 
the nation, which will, in all probability, be exercised 
to keep them in their former state ; yet the nation 
naturally possesses good feeling, quickness of pereep- 
tjon, pride, and a spirit of independence, qualities thai? 1 
render them likely to attain the requisites of pubid 
opinion, which sentiment there can be no doubt T 
increase in power, in proportion as the middle cla* 
as civilization and its advantages, aheady so oft 
dwelt on, extend through the community. If pubtil 
opinion was so strong or so nearly balanced as to i 
quire, in 1823, a foreign force to put it down, it seemT ' 
jH-obable, judging from analogy, from what has occurred 
and is daily taking place amongst other nations, that it' 
may gradually gain strength, and become in time a 
powerful in that fine country, as every friend of civUizi 
tton, of humanity, and of the happiness of mankmJ 
Could desire. i 
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~mrifl(ilfnf-i -'it 

.■^'.il ' 'iflii the State of Public Opinion inPortugal. ' '' 

, iWe repeat the same remarks already applied to Great 
Britain, France, and Spain, also to Portugal. These 
will enable us to judge how far public opinion may 
have influence in that country. The power for the 
creation of capital, and, consequently, the requisites for 
the formation of public opinion, might exist in this 
country to some extent, from the following causes. — 
TTlW, situation of Portugal is one advantageous to facility 
of cofnmunication ; its great length of sea-coast, the 
rivers by which it is intersected, the harbours of Lisbon, 
of Oporto, together with the small extent of inland ter- 
ritory, seems to render it well adapted to be a com- 
mercial state. In former times the Portuguese were 
active, and extended their commercial intercourse to 
many parts of the world. The natural productions of 
the country are also valuable, and afford them aa 
opportunity of an interchange of commodities, produc- 
ing a profitable trade with those countries in want of 
such productions. From these causes it may be natural 
to conclude that a considerable upper and middle class 
ofisodety, when compared to the lower, ought to exist 
in. Portugal, which country having a smaller agricul- 
tural population tlian Spain, and, consequently, a lower 
class less numerous in proportion to the commercial 
part, might be supposed easily influenced by public 
opinion. This sentiment now, it is probable, may begin 
to show itselfj having been only a few years in existence. 
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■Hie influence of public opinion in Portugal has miSnl 
fested itself chiefly, as was naturally to be expected, irf 
I those places where a middle class had been formed froitf 
flie causes already so ofl:en mentioned. On referring tc 
fte history of Portugal, one is told that, in formetf 
days, revolutions were effected by the nnited wishes Of 
fte people, such as the successful resistance against the 
dominion of Spmn, when, in the year 1640, the Portu- 
guese deposed the Spanish Viceroy, and chose Johtf 
of Braganza as their king. There is no doubt, the dis'' 
Eke of the Spanish yoke was general throughout the 
Country, and that the people united cordially and unani- 
mously to effect its overthrow ; yet such a feeling' m 
inore hatred to a foreign yoke than public opinion, 
fre have already defined it. At that time, few, if anfl 
of the requisites for its formation were in existence in 
Portugal ; there was little moral principle, informationi 
or facility of communication in the community : pubHd 
opinion could, therefore, scarcely be found. The revo* 
lution alluded to in 1640, seems to have been this :-*»* 
a foreign yoke detested by the Portuguese is imposed 
on them,' — the upper classes form a conspiracy for ibf 
overthrow, — they put it into execution, and find them* 
■ selves strongly supported by the popular clamour of the 
' people, and by every man in the nation *. The Sp{M 

* The influence of pubKc opinion in Portugal, as in other eou^ ' 

tries, is most powerful where e middle clusn and capital have beett 
created, and the requisites for public opinion have increased ; sudl 
as in Oporlo and Lisbon, which contain the requisites for J 
opinion more than any otiier place in the l(ing;doro. 
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,niards^ at that time^ otherwise occupied/ make boji; 
feeble attempts to recover the dominion of the country j 
and the peo[de of Portugal united tc^ether by hatred 
<£ the Spaniards^ by the common danger^ and by ap^ 
prebensicHi of their oppressors and the cruelty of their 
government^ make an effectual resistance^ much assisted 
by the natural defenceis of thq country and the difficuU 
ties attendant on an invasion of PortugaU These cirt 
cumstances combine to enable the Pmiuguese to make 
an effectual opposition to Spain^ but the same resistanoe 
would be made by peo^5 under any circumstancesj 
unaided by public opinion ♦. 

To enter into further details on the events that hare 
occurred in Portugal, is unnecessary. What length c€ 
time may elapse before the requisites for the forma- 
tion of public opinion are sufficiently powerful to esta^ 
blish a constitution^ and to secure lib^tf on a firm 
IbundaticHi) seems no easy matter to determine. Hiat 
such at some time or other will be the case is not doubt* 
ful; the accomjdisbment of so desirable an crrent de^ 

* It is difficult for one not rctsiding in a country, and dependant, 
therefore, on the reports of others,, to determine with any accuracy 
the relative proportion of the several classes of society. There 
seems no dcHibt^ that infbroiation, and faeility of eommunication, 
two of the requisites for the formation of public opinion, are rapidly 
^tlmdhi^ hi Portugal. Tlie papers e^tablhhed and «preadin^ 
themselves in every direction, aa well as the other publications frooi 
the press'; the establishment of steam-boats, now going at stated 
times ; the improvements in the roads that are made, and are likely 
to be increase^. aU t^nd to show that these requisites are exte^dingi 
in thajt country. . . . ! 
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(pends'ori the extent of religious principle, informaSioiifc 
ffecility of commuuication, and on the degree of nationdl 
tactivity to create such requisites, that may be in tte 
country. In all probability, these requisites are su^- 
-'Ciiwitly strong in the large and commercial towns of 
;tiiat country to establish a constitution ; but it appears 
I Moubtful, whether the population of the interior, encoU- 
i^raged by the clergy, may not prove too powerful for 
some time to come for the middle class, and part of the 
upper that may desire a change, and seek to establish 
a constitution. As we are not acquainted with the re- 
lative proportion of the several classes, and the extent'; 
of the requisites for the formation of public opinion, it 
seems almost impossible to form a decided opinioa. 
'The rule being laid down, the application of it must be 
made by those who have the means and opportunity pf 
. forming a correct opinion . , , 

• ; From the recent events in Portugal, as well as iA< 
)Spain, our observations on the middle class and eivilir> 
,»ation appear in every respect confirmed. 

., On ike Slate of Public Opinion in Italy, 

The country included under this name, extends frtrftfl 
] etiie southern part of Sicily on one side, to the Alps cmM 
' 'fhe other, with a considerable line of sea-coast on eitha 
l^pide, divided into several states, not only different iiu 
soil and climate, but in tlie manners and .dif^Oi 
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of tihe inhabitants, who seem for a considerable time to 
have been separated, and not to entertain for each 
otlier sentiments likely to render a close union at 
present a probable occurrence *. 

It may not be necessary to particularize each com- 
munity, or to discuss in all the state of public opinion ; 
it will be sufficient to consider only some of the most 
populous and extensive, such as the north of Italy, the 
states of the PontifT, and the kingdom of Naples. 

The north of Italy seems to possess a favourable 
climate and soil, with good harbours, and every ad- 
Vantage that could be desired for quick interchange of 
Commodities, for the encouragement of commerce, and 
manufactures. Although the Milanese, Piedmont, Ge- 
noa, and Venice, are separated by political events, yet 
they are so sitiiated, that it seems probable, should public 
opinion ever have sufficient power, they may become 
one extensive state. As we are not entering into po- 
litical reflections on this country, but merely considering 
the progress made by public opinion, we will only say, 
that the same rule will, in all probability, apply also, 
with little variation to these states ; however, we will 
refer to each in the order in which they are named. 
The Milanese, although not possessed of the advantage 
of sea-coast, has a fertile soil, and a climate favourable 

• The nearer they are to each other, the greater seems to be 
the. jealousy even at thia day entertained. The natives of purli- 
cular stales seem to imbibe with their mother's milk feelings of 
dislike, contempt, or apprehension, ag'ainst those that are in their 
nefgltbouiliood. in alt probability, however, us iulbrmution spreads, 
this petty jealousy will wear away. 
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to production, with an active and intelligent population^ 
Tlie facility of communication, arising from the gxjod; 
Bess of the roads, and the lakes interspersed tlirough it,' 
is considerable ; this country for some time, it is prof, 
bable, has been possessed of wealtli, and, consequently,. 
of a middle class of society. Frora these circuimi 
stances it seems likely, that the requisites for publiQ 

1 opuiion exist in the' Milanese, and may extend theni^ 
selves in the course of time, more powerfully tbai^ 
l^jpears probable from any indications that have ye^ 

I speared. ,. 

I * The same observation, with little variation, may be 

applied to Piedmont, although not so rich a country, or 

possessed of the same advantages as the Milanese. ,, 

In former days, Genoa was conspicuous amongst the 

. varitime republics of the Mediterranean, created wealth) 
•nd become civilized in a considerable degree. This ap- 
pears evident from the naval armaments fitted out aud 

I Jtept up, by the exertions in the wars against the Turks, 
the splendid edifices which abound in Genoa and ita 
neighbourhood, and more than all by the liberal fortn 
of government which the republic formerly enjoyed, at 
a time when the greatest part of Europe was in igno^ 
raiice, and enslaved by the feudal system, or by othei", 
causes. At that time, Genoa seems to have been in 
possession of an extensive middle class, of a liberal' 
form of government, and of some advantages of civili- 
zation, which it was impossible she could obtain over 
her contemporaries, if she had not enjoyed a sort of 
monopoly of the commerce, and of some of the mam^- 
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fiaictures ' that existed in fhosQ rude ugeu^ Althottg^hi 
probably^ the requisites fof public opinion were not 
in fiiU growth^ yet she seems to have created ttmdk 
wealth; she had facility of communication by 8ea> 
sufficient to have spread information and commercial 
activity through her population^ which though not 
what it may be found in the present day in some com^ 
munities^ were yet much superior to the rest of the 
populations of Europe in those days *• The sama 
remark, in every respect, seems applicable to Leghomv 
and still more so to Venice, which in most of the ad^ 
vantages of trade or commerce resembled Genoa. 

The state of Venice resembled that of Genoa. Eadi 
republic was favourably situated for commerce with thd 
Levanf, and every other part erf the Mediteitanean4 
In former times, before the trade of the Indies by 
6ea was known, and before navigation was brought to 
the degree of perfection to which of late years it haa 
attained in Europe, Venice and Genoa seem to have 

^ The wealth obsenrable in the builc|ings at Genoa, and the 
other parts of the sea-coast in its vicinity, shows what an amount of 
eapHal must have^ been obtained by commerce in that republic 
formerly, and the extensive middle class that was thereby created^ 
It is probable that much of this commercial activity and enterprise may 
have been checked by that of other nations in the present day, which 
took away the monopoly as formerly in their hands. Yet a certain 
oommerce must yet remain where the activity in the people con- 
tinues ; and more particularly when one considers the favourable 
situation of these sea-ports on the Mediterranean^ and the exteilt ot 
commeroial intercourse that may, in process of time, be carried on' 
between Italy and those countries on the opposite shores of the 
Mediterranean, when civilization extends itself in that part of the 
AfinCftQ coiitiiiettt; ' ' -^ 
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been the chief places through which an intercnangS'iflr 

I «ommoditie3 between Europe and Turkey, and Egyptj 

and India, or, in fact, between Europe and the twtf 

quarters of the globe in this hemisphere was transactedl* 

]a these republics, tlierefore, a degree of capital wa^ 

I weated superior to what could be obtained io nlanjP 

I other parts of Europe ; the result was, that some "of thtf 

requisites for public opinion, to a certain amount, weiw 

extended through the community, and a liberal sort ^ 

government originated in consequence*. Although th^ 

upper and middle classes in Venice were more Ponaider^^ 

able, when compared to the lower class, than in'ilioSlP 

other nations of Europe at that time, yet public bpinidif 

had not the influence in proportion to the entire pbotf*" 

lation that exists at present in Great Britain •(■.' ' THs 

I .|. , ■■ ■■■'■''■'rji ■/ 

I * It, is not intended to convey the idea, that ttie>^r$iwf;^j« 

[■ pul>lic opinion in Genoa, or Venice, formerly was equal m an' 

fApect to what at present it is in Great Britain, but merely to a^o"l 

r tile effect of the requisites of public opinion being in existence iil>tf 

community, and a middle class thereby extended. ,, 

t The means, formerly, of diffusing information were not what thej 

are at present in England, and, consequently, ihe improvement 6 

the middle class in those small republics, and also of the firstip 

of the lower class, must have been much slower. In towns ltb;i 

Venice or Genoa, where the population and the entire state v/as 

included within a district of a few miles in circumference, it waij 

perhaps, not difficult to afford facility of communication, whid 

i tended to spread the requisites for public opinion. So far, tba 

I might extend ; but llic case was different when it applied to tJie pei>f' 

[ pie in the interior of the country. The ignorance of the people i; 

be accounted for by the difficulty of communicalion, which k' 

I sway Uic requisites for public opinion. Thus, whilst some of thW' 

towns on the sea-c03£t obtained wealth by commerce, and a sott'ol 

freedom, and a middle class, the people at no great distance ia't] 
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powep of public opinioD, therefore, in Venice, was not 
SQ, great iu extent, though sufficiently powerful, as to 
confirm what has been advanced concerning tlie re- 
quisites for the formation of this sentiment. Nearly 
the same remarks made with regard to Genoa, wilt 
apply to Venice, with little difference. These republics 
owed then- commercial prosperity in a great measure to 
their situation, that afforded facility of communication, 
aud also to the want of activity and ignorance of the 
people in other parts of Europe. The degree of 
liberty enjoyed by these petty states, the civilization 
and extent of the middle class, and the diffusion of the 
requisites for the formation of public opinion to a cer- 
tain extent through the communities of each, at a time 
when nearly the whole of Europe was emerging from 
the ignorance of the middle ages, affords an excellent 
example of the position we endeavour to prove, that a 
liberal form of government depends on the power of 
public opinion. When we come to the Hanse Towus, 
this will be more fully exemplified. These republics 
have, in a great measure, lost their means of acquiring 
wealth, and of extending their commerce and their 
powers (which was great, in proportion to their extent 
and population, when compared to other states,) in 
consequence of the commercial and manufacturing in-"' 
diistry that has arisen in other nations, who, when exer-,,^ 

interior, were in a state lillle removed from barbarism. This ap- 
plies not merely to Venice and Genoa, but tt> the Hanse Towns at 
the latter end of ihe sixteentU and beginning of tlie aeventeenlii 
century. -'" 
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rising; tlie same aotivJty, and possessed of greater 
advantages in population and extent of territory, b&« 
I eame their rivals in the trade of the Mediterranean, 
I and were able to supply manufactured articles at a 
lower rate ; besides the facility of communication with 
I India by sea, as navigation acquired greater perfection. 
I , The states of the Pojie are probably not so much 
I advanced in the possession of the requisites for publio 
Opinion, as the North of Italy. The chief property ia 
the Roman states, seems that held by the church and 
''by an upper class, which class, witli the ecclesiastics and 
the lower class, form the community. The ecclesiastics 
^11 scarcely be looked on as part of the upper or 
middle class * ; they are a distinct order in the statei 
with little income, except from the church, with do 
power of transmitting it to their family: no attempt*'; 
are made by them to improve their situation by thati 
iw^tivity so prevalent with the middle class in oth( 
nations. Little commercial or manufacturing indui 
exists, and, consequently, in this state, only a 
increase takes place in the middle class, or the re* 
quisites for public opinion. Some time may elapse b» 
fore a powerful middle class will be formed in Romei 
to give power to public opinion. The Roman peoph 
however, have naturally great activity, and quickness 

• It seems that all bodies of men not classed from their prbperty, 
but from all other fireumstanoes, acquire a m on !j;st themselves i 
of corporation spirit which in general is at variance with p 
opinion, This may in some measure account why the states of tl 
church in Italy are more deficli'nt in this sentiment than the o 
parts of that country. 
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hi di^ernin^ what is to their advantage ; the time 
may dome when they will be sensible of the advantages 
of a liberal government, which, however, cannot be 
obtained ; and if obtained, cannot exist, vnth any proba^ 
bility of continuance, unless laid on the firm founda-* 
tion of public opinion. 

There is no necessity to return to former times, to 
go back to ancient Rome for proofs that the inhabitants 
of this part of Italy are capable of gi*eat activity, possess 
the desire of improving their condition, and have the 
latent qualities in them necessary for the formation of 
public opinion : when these will make thdr appearance, 
firmly to establish that sentiment in the state, sefems 
uncertain. 

Naples and Sicily, 

' , ' ■ ± ' t- 

Much the same that has been said of the other parts 
of Italy, will apply with little variation to Naples and 
Sicily. The South of Italy enjoys some advantages 
beyond the Northern part, amongst which greater secu- 
rity from invasion is not the least : however, this may 
be counterbalanced by others in the Northern part, 
which place them nearly on an equal footing. In Na^ 
pies there seems every facility afforded, as far as natu-r 

ral a^vant^ges may be taken into the account *, for the 

- " ■ 'I , > • 

* The South of Italy has a warmer temperature than the North : 
whether this checks that industry so requisite in a community td 
^eate capital, is more than we can determine. In our opinion ell« 
mate has little or nothing to do with the energy or activity of a 
nation, as will be observed in the concluding chapter. However^ 
Montesquieu, and other writers seem to have entertained a different 
ientiment^ . 
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(ormation of the requisites for public opinion ;-^'a lia] 
climate, fertile soil, good harbours, an active popul* 
tion, which oug'ht to produce an extensive middle claSS 
of society. There is, however, a degree of idleness* 
in the people, generated if not encouraged by niair 

I drcumstances, most injurious to the increase of wealth' 
ohd to the spread of civilization, and to the other requi- 
Bites of public opinion. Sicily, like Naples, has many j 
advantages of situation and climate, and ought, as wd 
as the rest of Italy, to stand foremost in the possessieS 

I "bf the requisites for public opinion. ' '' 

, ' Tliere is considerable difficulty in ascertahririg' e 
rectly the state of public opinion in Italy. That s 
of its requisites, civiUzation and facility of communiosffuB 
tion, have of late years much increased, is evident ; it is* ' 
rfso certain that the middle class of society has mucli' 
efstended. Information also, and we will hope moral' 
principle are more general than formerly ; the influenc^^ 

I therefore, of public opinion must necessarily augment.' 
It has been remarked, that although the states of whidi- 

I Italy is composed speak the same language, and assi^r 
milate in religion and manners, yet they are swayed 
by a spirit of rivalship and petty jealousy, encoun 
by their former rulers, interested in their divisions, sup 
ported also by the old prejudice and recollections bl 

* Tliis idlenesss does not arise so much from the climate aa H 
igiiorance in which the people (or such a nuraher of years havee 
I iiteii. Although the air, and other causes may have a tendency d 
I Render the people more sprightly, and their vivacity greater, it d 
dot seem to follow that they are kss susceptible of the desire^ cpogj 
tnon to individuals, of improving their situation, the main cause,^ 
industry and commercial activity, which is as likely to exist ii ' " 
aa elsewhere; 
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former times, that exist amongst them; how long; 
this state of things will continue is difficult to deter- 
mine*. All that can be said is, that the requisites for 
public opinion are increasing, and will continue to do 
so, as in many parts of Europe, but in what ratio is not 
spicasy to determine. There is no need to extend our 
observations further, than to regret that, for such a 
series of years, this portion of Europe, blessed with so 
fine a climate, so productive a soil, and an intelligent 
and active population, should remain subject either to 
foreign dominion, or to the influence of the priesthood, 
so OS to check the progress of public opinion. The 
union of sentiment, so requisite to the power of public 
opinion, is lessened by jealousy and want of co-operation 
in the Italian states ; and whatever public opinion is in 
existence, instead of flowing in one great and powerful 
stream which could not be resisted, is divided into 
separate channels, each inclining in the same direction, 
yet deficient in that strength and majestic appearance, 
so necessary to any cause advocated by a great com- 
munity. 

It is observable that when in a nation the people are 
divided into an upper class, and an extensive lower 

• Whenever public opinion becomes sufficiently powerfd] in Italy, 
and there is found sufficient patriotism and virtue in the people, it 
seems likely that some sort of federal government may be esta- 
blished for the North and for the South, by which they may be 
emancipated from a forei[;n yoke, and secure to each other the bless- 
ings of freedom, and of whatever institution, in each separate state, 
the inclination of public opinion and the interests of the community 
will deem most advantageous. 

T 
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one, factioas and parties spring up amongst me eHi 
prising' leaders of the former class, which engage 
lower class on one side or the other, and often en* 
danger the security of the state. Tliis has been the 
case in Italy. The Guelphs and Ghibeliiies contend- 
ing together, had much resemblance to the wars of th» 
Roses iu England, the factions of the League, 
Guises in France, which were events common in thosi' 
cations where no public opinion or middle class of soi 
ciety was to be found, and where as upper class, with* 
out information or principle, engrossed all the power 
and property in the country. One proof that public 

[opinion in Europe has much increased, seems to be the 
entire change which has taken place ; no such factions 
are at present to be found in any part of the continent. 
Italy has suffered, and has been retarded in its pro- 
gress to civilization, by these causes, which made pro- 
perty insecure, and kept back the industry of the people, 
and the extension of the requisites for public opinion. 



On the State nf Public Opinion in Germany. 

Germany, like Italy, is divided into several separate 
states, which it is not necessary to particularize fiirthei^ 
than by alluding to those that are Protestant, and those 
that are of the CaUiolic persuasion. In Germany, the 
reformation, under Luther, first made its appearance^ 
From this circumstance, it seems certain that some 



of ihe ^uisites for public opinion mugt) ckt thii 
titne/haye been prevalent in that country*, when it 
k oonsid^^ that the church of Rome wM, about 
ibis period, in the zenith of its power^ when neady flm 
wl»>le of Europe was under the influence of the Pope^ 
wh^ its population was idle and ignorant, excepting 
peiiiaps some of those places where the doctrines of 
Luther euid others^ were adopted by the community^ 
In the preliminary observations it has been said^ that 
information and the prevalence of public opinion both 
encouraged the reformed religion^ and were, in tuni> 
supported by it ; as a consequence, there must have 

* The r«f(nnnation was preached and sttppdrted by Luther And 
Melancthon in the beginning of the sixteenth century in Germany, 
but it wad occasioned by the improved state of the people, and the 
mformatioii spread through those communities where it wm made 
I^own. As well might Cromwell be said to have brought about 
the opposition of parliament to Charles I. in England : Cromwell 
tdok advantage of the feeling of the army and of the discontents irf 
the nation ; hi the same manner Luther preached the reibrinaddit 
which was adopted, because the people who heard hhn were not sa 
bigoted, or so ignorant, as not to perceive that the church of 
Rome contained abuses which ought to be remedied, and the re- 
formation was the consequence, which spread rapidly, and una 
adopted in other countries similarly situated. The same may be 
said of Calvin at Geneva and elsewhere. Suppose tliat Luther had 
beeii bom two hundred years before, it seems more than probable 
that he would have made few proselytes, because the ignoraiiee of 
the people, and, consequently, the influence of the Church of Rome, 
would have been too great. The Church of Rome, therelbre, is 
only dangerous when the people are ignorant, and there is a small 
BQJddle class : when an extensive one is in existence, and public^ 
opinion powerful, all apprehension of the influence of the pope, ift 
political matters, is out of the question ; every community furnishes 
iiMtaaces of the truth of the assertion. 

T 2 
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«dsted, in the be^iuning of the sixteenth century, sonio 
mfiuence of public opinion in parts of Germany, ft 
does not^ however, appear that the requisites for Hit 
formation have proportionably increased ; there might 
exist a want of facility of communication, which occk* 
^oned this in Germany as well as in other parts of 
Europe. To ascertain the extent of public opinion in 
the days of Luther and Melaiicthon seems diEBculi ; that 
such did exist to a certain extent, is evident from the 
result, but there are few data on which to form the 
judgment, except the fact just stated. Generally spealfc 
ing, a country lilte Germany, placed nearly in th* 
centre of Europe, with few means of maritime inter* 
course, is not likely to be amongst the first to extend 
the requisites for public opinion ; not only from want 
of communication, but also fi'om the deficiency 
capital, not having the same facilities for creating it 
commerce as those more advantageously placed, 
seems, however, that natural advantages weigh little ti 
tiie scale, if the industry and activity of a people 
great. There is no doubt that in many parts of Gei^j 
many the people in general possess tlie latter qualitii 
and that the desire to improve their condition, implante 
in the human mind, is as powerful in this as in m^ 
other nations*; the consequence is, there is a mil 

' * Supposing two communities equally active and industrioi 
fltid possestiin^ equaSly the advantag-es for foreign and domesll 
trade, and equal in every respect, exceptiug' fertility of soil e 
climate, it seems probable that, under equally favourable oiroua) 
stances, the one possessed of the latter odvantagesnouldri 
capital and a middle class sooner than the other. Such a paralleVU 
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olass^ whidh^ from ' the md.n«&cturing a^ ^toA^igh 

dustry of the people* extends ' itself and the requisites 
for public opinion. 

Some'cf the German prindpalities maynotbe^^kH 
dudediinthis observation, and to others it* may apjdy 
■in a ^ greater or less degree: the improvement may foe 
more evident since the late peace on the continent>* and 
the opening of Spanish America has given an impulse tb 
traide in Germany, and created a demand for manufac* 
tures little knovm before^ Thus it turns out that the 
America!) contii^nt in civilizing itself^ and demanding 
the produce and manufactures of other nations, civilizes 
aad enriches them also. * Germany may feel the< want 
of facility of communication * to extend its manufac^ 
tures_, yet its- own* consumption must be consideraWe; 
and' if the activity displayed by its inhabitants is pro* 
perly directed, of whi^ there is little doubty the requi-> 
Bites for public opinion will increase/ as they have 

tweeu two nations can scarcely ever be drawn^ and is rarely made tp 
explain the. subject. It has occurred, and seems exemplified jn the 
present case, that the advantages of soil or climate are not equal to 
those of local' situation, which last are also inferior to th^' activ^ 
^d -commercial enterprise in a nation. There is noicompari^n 
between the soil and climate, and even situation for commerce, of 
Scotland and Portugal ; yet the activity and industry being greater 
iti Scotland, civilization, capital, and all the requisites for public 
opinion have augmented more in that country than in Portugal. 

* The rapidity of some of the rivers in Ckrmany prevented facility 
of communication in some measure, until the improvement in ma* 
^hitiery enabled the steam-boats to be applied to their navigadon; 
by whieh iMBus^ the- current takes the cobnnoditiest to the sea^i and 
thi^^-poiir^r of ma^^nery brings back whatever^ is obtfdiied in exr 
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already done^ Id a considerable manner. The said«| 
l^marks apply to Prussia. 

Public opinion is increasing in that kingdom. Th^l 
wishes of the people for a representative g-ovemmerid 
have indicated themselves in a manner not to be mia* I 
taken. From their entertaining these sentimenta, 
sufficient information, it seems, exists in the community 
to desire a liberal form of government ; and when this 
expression of sentiment is once pronounced, public 
opinion has influence. Such a sentiment, in general, 
does not emanate at first from the upper class in d*- ^ 
Bpotic countries ; that class is too small, and too muc^ J 
tmder the observation of the crown, to determine on 
such measures, unless highly civilized and possessed 
pf great property. In the middle class the ease is dif- 
ferent ; they cannot well be influenced, they are awan? | 
of their numbers and power, and when once resolved ' 
on a liberal government, whatever may be the existing 
form, the change, if desired by public opinion, may 
almost be considered as effected. 

The Hanse Towns will be mentioned in their order, 
and Dantzic, as one of them, will be comprehended; 
yet as its situation includes it in these observations, 
may be allowed to remark that this place exemplifiqi 
in a strong manner the position laid down,— that, 
civilized community, the government depends on publiw 
opinion. We find the inhabitants of this place, 
their activity and commerce, rising into importanci 
At an early period, when Prussia and Russia were i 
ignorance and slavery, the Dantzickers enjoyed a f 
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sort of government, formed by public opinion, by an 
extensive middle class^ and a trade that extended over 
the Baltic> and the adjoining parts of the continent. 
This community was, perhaps^ too small^ and too much 
exposed to the attacks of the powerful and rude peqjple 
by which it was surrounded^ to remain always ind^pea- 
dent: yet it seems to have oontinued so for a fM>nn 
siderable time ; and^ probably, it received more injuty> 
like Venice and Genoa^ from the increasing trade of 
other nations, than from the arms of its neighbour^, 
That ite population was mojre civilized, in those timesj 
compared to the rest of Eurqpe, and that its govern- 
ment was free, seems beyond doubt. It is evident this 
could only arise from the increase of the middle dass^ 
from the creation of capital, and the extension of ^ 
requisites for public opiniop, which improved the pep- 
pie and made them desirous to obtain a liberal form 
of government, and security of person and property.*, 

* " In those days the Pant^ckers oppos^ themselves (A. D. 
1637,) to the impost laid upon the merchandise that passed to the 
new town of Ulaslavia, by Gasimir of Poland. They obtained from 
him great priyHeges, the remission pf tribute, and the guard of t^ 
sea. This love of liberty made them declare for the protestant re- 
ligion, and for Maximilian against Stephen Bathori, who therenpoii 
proscribed and afterwards besieged them ; but they recovered their 
liberty and religion. They obtained the right to coin their money, 
administer justice, and make one of the members of the state ; 
and were admitted, in 1632, to have suffrages in electing the 
king." — Cluvibr, Hennenberger Descr. Borusa, 

The remaining details of this town, its power, wealth, and con* 
sequence, its sending out armed ships, &c. &c., will come under 
the consideration of the Hanse Towns. 
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I ^ On the Stute of Public Opinion in Rvssiu. 

I . . More than once it has been necessary to observe that, J 
I ,formerly, in almost every part of Europe, the barons i 
I ^r upper class, the crown, and the church, absorbed h 
I all the property and power in the state. The aristcj-*] 
43acy and the church supported the crown, by wboiH, - 
.jn their turn, they were cherished ; the lower class was ►' 
j^norant and idle, and no middle class was ui existeace. 
The same observations will apply to Russia, with' the 
exception that the Greek, not the Roman Catholic 
1 Church, was the established one of that country. 
I pearly the same results will appear to arise from the 
l progress of civilization*, and the power of public opiV^ 

b • The following account, written about an hundred yeai 

t^the state of Russia, will show its condition at that time. 

$}zai aJmost gives laws to his people, and fixes taxes as he plcaaes} | 

I ge has other revenues for himself in particular, and lakes pusse»j \ 

won of all the estates and goods of those that die without issue; tJ 

(Ad if there be any rich persons incapable of serving him in war, t 

elsewhere, he talies part of their passessiona for himself, or- & 

some officer. And the Czar's power ia so great, that he is mastal 

of the lives and fortunes of his subjects, who acknawledqe tkan-\ 

lelvea kis slaves. His power is maintained by making it death tiiM 

Hi Moscovites to travel without the prince's leave ; the next, is t/uM 

i^orance of the people. When a debtor is unwilling to pay, pr toi 

I give security, he becomes slave to the Czar, or to some other, jrtH^(| 

F ptince pleases. It is a very hard matter to know the Czar's lilies ;• 

] Md the pretence of war he made against the Po landers, in 164'.%;1 

, Sras, that they had not given him the titles due to him. One o?] 

B predecessors caused an Itahan ambassador's bat to be niiiled i 

his head, because he kept it on before him. Their leagues are o 



nlon in Russia^ as in other parts of Europe*. The 
upper class, possessed of nbarly all the landed property 
in the country^ may in time. Iw.induc^, by t^e luxuries 
and enjoyments of the capital, aad the desire of possess- 
ing' artit^'of maanfacturettmcltidTe'to' theii-ebJoy- 
Dieiite, to follovrithie ex^mplesof tbe 3eitQe'per90Tf5"i& 
Edghmd attd flth^'feoutftries in former da^s, tO'fh^u^ 
idle i Tetters, ;tlie niag<ai6ceaoe[ of feudal hdspitali<^, 
andltodisapate theit- revenues' and estates' either inth6 
-oapitaki:^ thoT'Couutrj, ol*^tlio&e of foreigTi' states ;' and by 
tlMsct^ad similar metuisl tend to alienate their [iiropeit^ 
aiid)le8sentheii^clas»,Ia[idiacrease'the middle otis/mt/cb 
in.the>B&rae: maHneryandproducing the; Same results, th^ 
took ipkca liii Englamd urtde^HeiWy VII. and 'Succeeding 
riigns,(frhidi, witb^other ekusesi depri-vBd the feii^ 
hapunaofitbeinextonaro landed iproperly, ofth^r inflti^ 
ence in the state, and prepared the way for the rise and 
increase pf tlie midcUe class. In other, respects, thq 
same remarks imade "with regard totheriseof pubMe 
opinion in England, by the creation of capital, — by tll^ 
i^cf;e^e in tbe numbers of the middle dass,. froni 
eemmercial and manufacturing industry^'-aRd tbe same 
cttn^fecplieiices, the rise and plro^ss of the requisites fqr 

tain spaces called versls. If they leurn to read and write,, ^jt is 
eoough to malie a dorlor of them." — Collibh's Hislorical AcwVint 
of.^iucoify, folio, Newborougb, London, 1701, , , ., ,.'^ 

* .Probably the Greek chiirch, being more under the influept^^ 
flie nation, not subservient to tbe Pope, but the crown, wo^Id.te 
tnorej^ii uninon with tlie jirogress of public sentiment, tbauinthosp 
countries - where the Catholic religion is t!ie national one... Whew 
the' dergy receive l^ir iuBtruclions Jirofli, the Pope, they (y;ejjnor« 
liKely to be kept apart from the feelings of the community. 
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the formatioo of public opinion, — will apply to Russia^ 

which, from being possessed of an immense territoryj 

i Hitertaining no apprehension of foreign invasion, with 

I an active and enterprising population, every year in* 

I ereasing, must, from the nature of things, tend to the 

I creation of capital, and the extension of public opinion. 

Whether the results arising from this change will ma- 

I pifest themselves in any open and sudden manner, cw 

i that the form of government will gradually become 

more enlightened and liberal, as the requisites ioB 

public opinion augment, and produce their natural re- 

suits, cannot be determined ; but that an amelioration 

will follow, seems, judging from analogy, certain. 

jit is evident that the upper class are improving in 

education, and every sort of knowledge ; that a middle 

class is rising into existence ; that facility of commu' 

nication is extending : the roads, the trade of Rus^a, 

the improvement in the moral principle and education 

' of the people, all show this to be the case *. 

I • Let UB suppose, which is improbable, that any g;ovemment 

' i»as anxious to check the spirit of commerce, and that desire of 

I iinpraving hin situation so common to mankind, and that step! 

I urere taken to prevent foreig'n or domestic communication, and tlje 

I other requisites for the formation of public opinion ; that alienation 

[ of property in the upper class was checked, and they were unable 

I ^ sell their estates ; it may be suid that, even in such s, cost^ 

i It would be almost impossible to check the spirit of im prove ifieuL 4 

L fud the middle class. Even despotic governments are fond of ob- I 

I taining money, — arc sensible, in the present day, that it is the ehi^'l 

source of their power ; they wilt, therefore, encoura^ all those who^ f 

I by their activity, add to the wealth of the state. In this respect tlu a 

'' auri sacra fames" gets the better of political consideratioD, or o 

ftiture security for despotic power. ,] 
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It i9eeiBs^ tbere£3re» that in Russia as wdl as every 
other part of Europe which has been considered, th* 
government was, or is at present, de^iotic, in propor- 
tion as the population is inactive, ignorant, immond, 
and poor ; that there exists, in such a case, only an 
upper and an extensive lower class. That in proper* 
tion as oajntal is created by the caus^ already enu- 
merated, the requisites for public ojHnipn augment, a 
middle class rises up, public opinion becomes powerful^ 
and despotism, with ignorance, recedes, and liberal 
institutions are established. Russia affords a strong 
instance of this ; a century ago her state may be re^ 
maii^ed from the extract before given : that she is 
gradually improving, needs no further proof; that the 
results will be the same as in other countries seems 
equally certain. In so vast an empire as the on^ 
under consideration, some time must elapse for the 
purpose of civilizing the people. Facility of communi- 
cation does not exist in the interior of this country, 
where water communication to any extent is not found, 
^hich assists so much the facility of intercourse: it 
follows, that roads must be improved ; and even where 
this is the case, the expense attending the facility of 
contmunication in so extensive a country, checks much 
the activity and intelligence of the people. In this 
remark, allusion is made only to the interior o( Russia j 
in the large towns on the sea coast, in every place 
where facility of communication can be obtained, there 
is little doubt that the other requisites for public opi- 
nion will also become prevalent, a middle class anse^ 
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and ikeqgeneral results, aliready aJkudedio^ ersntuaUy 
teke'place. i* ■ * ■:- ?■!''•• ^■''^ "•H.-t-Mt? 

'-■■ We will not particularize: the > other 'Uations ^ of 
Europe^ more than is necessary for provrng'theniBfn^ 
eiice of public opinion overihe form -of goremnfleM^in 
a civilized community. With regaid to tiie ' otitets 
not ■ mentioned, it may be suflScient' to stfette^' th^ ^ftie 
same reiharks already applied to Great Brit8[in> FVbnCe, 
and the other countries in which public opiniotk' has 
been considered, will apply in the same* maiiner^^to 
them. In concluding the observations wl the^ f state *df 
Europe, it may not be improper, for a further ^illustratibn 
of the subject, to refer to the History of Hollaiid^^ifthe 
Hanse Towns, of Switzerland, and of Turkey; oil v(4ndhf 
a few remarks only will be made, before weprocefed^ 
consider other parts of the world, ; t : - 

, • ■ » . 

■ ■ . » " * 

On Ptiblic Opinion in other Parts of Europe^. 

The spirit of activity and commercial enterprise 
first gave sufficient information and power to the inha^ 
bitants of the United Provinces to throw off the yoke 
of Spain, by the assistance of England, and the con^- 
nivance of other powers. When this was effected, 
the Dutch grew rapidly into importance, and becqine 
for their population and extent, the most powerful 
nation in Europe *. In the exact proportion that their 

• • . . . - » 

* This was much augmented by the carrying trade of 'Europe,* 
which the Dutch enjoyed almost to a monopoly, until the NaVigii-' 



q6inmeiiae> and iSidir ca^tal'i indieased^rjsa' jdid* \ ibeb 
middle class and the influence of public opinion ; itbetir 
formhof-gov^rilmentbecmiie^ liberal^ rand security, of 
pe^rson 'and property was ei^btished^r It is notne^ 
oessai^rto ^^iter into a detailed history of this country^ 
or K^ enumerate its ooloiiiesf and possessions inthe East 
Iiildies, { iwhich it • gained, from ; the Eortugue^^x or the 
details io£ its oontests < with . other nations* : Our desire 
isidnly to exemplify the fact of the influence of pubbq 
opinion^ and .to. show, how fair. its. requisites depend^on 
theandustry ^nd >moral principle/ and other causes so 
oftiBttf mentioned!:** That the United: i Provinces wer0 
pdssess^dic^ great wealthy and had an extensile middle 
elais&f iMt thevi requisites^ for public opinion were (M 
fused over the communiity is so well known, as not> to 
require any further coilunent t their form, of govern- 
ment is also ascertained. The powerful , armaments 



tion Act passed under Cromwell, and the activity and enterprise of 
the natives of Britain, ina!de them the competitors and rivals of the 
Dutch in that particular. 

* * If Holland lost any of its eomniercial influence, it arose more 
froilv the. greater power and capital of other nations put in eompe^ 
tition with that of Holland, or supplantinhr it in other markets. The 
ITnited States were unable to withstand the power of Louis XIV. 
wJben he iiiade the well knbwn, unprincipled, undunjd^tifiable attack 
on. tbat;)Oountry« The superior p9wer andcapital^ and equal ac^ 
tivityand^ commercial enterprise of Eng^land, was also injurious to 
the Mbhdpoiy of thie Xkutch. When the field of operations for com- 
iiebrcewas contracted as formei-ly, wha.1 one p^rty gained, was lost 
by th^ pft\&f'^ In, the prpspnt flay,, $0 ifide a>field is opened by the 
commencing civilization of America, that little probability exists, of 
futuri) commercial jealousy ; it will only exist in. the rivajship of that 
cp^lM^.that' (sa]DiKbriii{g^ igoQdft to^ mf^l^ fiiiUie Uy^strole. : ^ 
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which they were also enabled to fit out without the 
a(lvantag;e3 of soil or climate, with no other assistance 
than their commercial activity and enterprise, show 
what they could perform. When other nations, more 
powerful, possessed of greater advantages, exerted the 
same commercial activity, it is clear that their power 
and wealth would become proportionably great. Re- 
ference is made only to the state of Holland previously 
to the French Revolution. Since the general peace, 
that country has been united to Belgium, and consider-* 
iug the activity of the people, it is Ukely that an exten* 
sive middle class of society will arise, possessing- the 
requisites for the formation of public opinion. The 
form of government, as is always the case, will be the 
index of the state of public opinion. 

The Hanse Towns afford another and a very remark* 
able instance of the power of public opinion, arising 
iroisi the creation of wealth and civilization in the last 
I tjentury. A singular mistake seems to have arisen, not 
I pnly with regard to these free towns, but applicable to 
I almost every place tiiat enjoys any particular privileges. 
[ *Tias mistake is so often made by historians, that much 
I Confusion is created in forming a clear comprehension 
of the manner in which they obtained their rights. 
Historians assert that such and such towns obtained pri- 
vileges, in consequence of which their trade flourished; 
1 on the contrary, these privileges were granted, or rather 
1 obtained by the love of liberty, generated by the difiu- 
' ffion of wealth, the increase of a middle class, and of 
pubUc opinion in those places which rendered them 
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tofficienfly powerM to deiliaiid or purchase their privi^ 
leges from whoever claimed or possessed ihe right to 
grant them. This remark seems to apply to almost 
every privileged place or corporation that can be named ; 
not only to the Hanse Towtis, bat to those cities or townsi 
that enjoy certain rights in every part of Europe *. 

The Hanse Towns seem to have risen into importance^ 
from the facility for commerce arising from their situ- 
ation^ and by the ignorance in which Europe was 
plunged at that time. They were possessed of great 
part of the carrying trade of the north of Europe. In 
these towns we perceive the same sentiments arising 
from the same causes : in proportion as they obtain the 
requisites for public opinion^ and augment in wealth 
and in a middle class^ they become free, liberal in their 

♦ " The Hanse Towns, at present, are reduced to these six, viz., 
liubeck, Hamburgh, Bremen, Rostoch, Dantzic, and Cologne. In 
Ijhe most flourishing times of the confederacy, the Hanse Towns 
had four general staples for the sale of their merchandise, viz., 
London, in England, Bruges, in Flanders, Bergen, in Norway, and 
Novogorod, in Russia. This confederacy grew so powerful, thai 
ihey (who at iirst made it only for the security of their trade and 
mutual defence against princes) attempted a war against WaV- 
dimir III., King of Denmark : their fleet went to Copenhagen and 
put the king to flight, and took Schohen, which they kept i^xteen 
years. They sent another fleet, A. D. 1428, against Eric, King of 
Denmark, with 12,000 land forces, and put him to very hard shiflsi 
In 1615, they relieved the town of Brunswick, besieged by the duke 
of that name. They had formerly for their protector, the great 
master of the Teutonic order, sometimes the King of Sweden* 
sometimes the King of Spain, as sovereign of the lay countries ; but 
they have been a long time without any protectors.* — Hessius's 
History of the Empire, 
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form of governtnent or internal legislatare ; they form 1 
a sort of confederacy with each other, resembling-, 
'■ some respects, a federal union, each retaining that soii 
[ of government within itself most agreeable to its insti- 
, tutions, or rather to the proportions of the severaU 
I classes of society to each other ; and at the same tira^« 
L securing their independence against foreign aggression/d 
by uniting in a general congress or confederation eBtaffd 
L Wished for the security of the whole *. 
I ' When the Hanse Towns entered into a federal assoni 
* elation, (A. D. 1428) Europe was little civilized. Therd^l 
■ was no probability, four centuries ago, of their meetia^l 
[ with any rivals or opposition to their commerce. Tb«Sjl 
[ instance of these towns alone is sufficient to prove ouflnl 
position, of the influences of public opinion over t^^/l 
form of government in a civilized community, andtJiQjl 
other assertions so often made in the foregoing p^ea/jj 
It will be unnecessary to tire the reader with any furtbev'l' 

• Tbe HaDse Towns were at the greatest estent of their power | 
at the time when the United Provinces threw off the yoke of Spain', ~' 
from that time, in proportion as the Dutch, by their commercid^J 
activity, supplanted them in ihe carrying trade, they declined, nr 
commercial influence. At the period of their first ibrmation, Hrflh 
population of many slates in Europe was nearly barharoiis. 
proportion as they had no competitors to rival their coramerci 
proved profitable, and they possessed a monopoly. Many of theai**! 
towns may now revive, but it seems with this difference: — fbrmerf^'J 
they obtained much of the trade, such as it was, from the ig'norancB'*^ 
of the nations in their neighbourhood ; they may now again advancs/"! 
in consequence of the spirit of enterprise and demand for inaWal^«<i 
tured goods becoming' so general, from the civilization of theftb 
merly barbarous population in the interior. 

.>•.,....„..-;.■,, lAttij suj :nM-Ki ^■■; ,i-j.s [-, -,,.', ij.r^ 
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instances with regard to this commercial association* 
which any one can verify by reference to the chronicles 
of those times. 

Let us now refer to another example, in the Swiss 
cantons*. The cantons of Switzerland, for a consider- 
able time, have enjoyed a degree of liberty, or freedom 
in the government, little known to their neighbours on 
the continent in the last century. The requisites for 
the formation of public opinion were, to a certain extent, 
in existence, and a middle class of society formed. 
Now, as these could not be created by commerce or 
manufactures, neither being much practised by the 
Swiss on account of their local situation, whence could 
arise that formation of the requisites for public opinion, 
which enabled the people of this country, at an early 
period, to form in each canton a government supported 
by public opinion, and a confederacy for the security of 
the whole, in short, to establish their liberty f and inde- 

• Tiie Swisa cantons did not create their middle class (com com- 
merce, being;, by their situation, and dilficully and distance of access 
from the sea, precluded from any advantage of that description. 
They seem to ha.ve created this class by their moral principle, frn- 
gality, services to foreign states, and also by the subdivision of the 
landed property that arose from causes stated above. 

t la the common run of histories, the liberty of the Swiss is 
attributed to their love of liberty, as if one set of people were more 
desirous of being free au<l happy than another ; as if their liberty 
and independence did not arise ti-om those circumstances that gave 
them, sufhcient information end unanimity to establish a liberal 
government, and to withstand foreign aggression. The desire of 
hberty is common to mankind; it is not merely the desire of free- 
dom that makes an individual free ; it is the possession of the re- 
quiailes for public opinion, tlial create the power in communities 
to obtain liberty. 

U 
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pendence ? The country of which the cantons of Switz- 
erland are composed, is less rich than the neighbouring 
states *, The want of fertility in the soil, tlie local 
means of defence, and the courage of liie people, often 
deterred more powerful nations from ideas of conquest ; 
ond though subdued and occupied, Switzerland, unlike 
jnost of the other states of Europe, was not sepa- 
rated into feudal divisions, in which the barons, the 
wown, and the church, were proprietors of the land. 
The same causes, the poverty of the country, ani}, 
the difficulty of invasion, preserved it from the wan 
that desolated Europe for so many centuries. In consfr. 
quence of this state of things, the property in the land 
was more subdivided than it could be in other countries 
where feudal tenures existed ; and the result was, that 
t B middle class of society existed in Switzerland, (though' 
>one of very moderate means,) whilst, in the other coub« 
I b'ies, tlie barons, the church, and the crown, were in 
possession of the land, and with the lower class, without 
any middle one, formed the community. The Swiss not 
finding occupation at home, were in the habit of hiring 
themselves to foreign states, and, afler a lapse of yearSj 
to return with the amount of their wages or savings ii 
' their own country. By these means, the capital of 
country was augmented, and the middle class in existei 

Zuinglius preached the refcrmation in the Canlons, some ( 
'Which, Benie, Zurich, B&^'e, and tichaffliauBen, followed his doclrini^ 
ill 1530. In all probability had the people in those Cantons been 
iilterly ignorant, they would not so readily have embraced Uw 

doctrines of the Reformation, but adhered to the tenets of llwj 

Church of Borne. 
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kept up and increased. The people, from the nature of 
their soil and situation^ could not create much wealth ; but 
were exempt also from the expense of keeping up great 
means of defence, or a permanent force : they were natu- 
fally industrious, and evert parsimonious ; and not, there- 
fore, likely to diminish whatever capital they acquired- 
We find, on referring to the history of the Cantons, that 
at an early period the requisites for public opinion made 
their appearance amongst them, and the consequences 
that followed in their government were the establish- 
ment of their liberty and mdependence. In all proba- 
bility, as the activity of other nations extends, it may 
be more difficult for the Swiss to obtain situations in 
foreign countries, and if their population increases ; and 
&^ capital of the country does not augment in propbr- 
li0B jf the middle class may have a tendency to extend 
into the lower class. However, this is only a surmise on 
an occurrence which, it is to be hoped, for the happiness 
erf that people, will not take place beyond a certain 
extent ♦. 

* The state of the Swiss Cantons has been alluded to^ such as 

it was before the occupation of that country by the French troops. 

^e local ^vernroents in the several Cantons strongly exemplify 

pur observations on th^ influence of public opinion, in a eiviliz^ 

community, where no foreign force interferes. In all the Cantona 

there seems perfect security of person and property, established by 

law ; in some the upper class is greater in proportion to the middle 

class, than in others : in such Cantons the form of government is 

, iBore aristocratic, and in the hands of the upper class : in others, 

. the middle class has the preponderance in numbers and property ; 

there>the chief power of the state is vested in an assembly elected 

.accordingly. In former days, before civilization had much extended 

over Europe, the Swiss were assisted by the unalldess of their ter^ 

U 2 
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I Oil the Stale of Turke>j. 

It may seem of little use to refer to a country vvbere'J 

it is evident no such sentiment as public opinion exists, I 

to ascertain to what amount it is to be found. AJlusioifj I 

is made to Turkey, to exemplify the position laid dowii I 

I regarding public opinion, to show that the absence m 1 

the requisites for public opinion produce despotism, asM 

certainly as their prevalence in a community produces j 

[ liberty and a constitutional form of government. Iii | 

Turkey, there is neither true reUgious feeling, informa- . 

tiou, facility of communication, nor any of the requisites, 1 

for the formation of public opinion. The people are I 

in perfect ignorance, a fanatical sentiment is ineulcatecL I 

[ and encouraged, little or no commercial or manufacturing^f 

' ^dustry is exercised, the result is, what under similara 

I circumstances it must ever be, there is scarcely an uppeT-l 

I or middle class of society ; an immense lower class only,j^ 

' equally poor, ignorant, fanatical, and barbarous: 

I despot invested with uncontrolled power over the livei j 

I and property of the people, is set on the tlirone, who*! 

is represented by his officers in every part of his em* 
1 Jflre; these distribute justice and administer laws as thet 
[ inink proper. Such a state of things is deplorable, biir 

ritory, io forming their federal republic, as this afforded them tha J 
means of facility of vommiini cation, and the seiitiinents of the pen-j 
pie were easily coinmuiiieated to each other, aud ascertained.. In, 
Zurich, Soleure, and Btime, the govemiueiit is aristocratic^, w i 
the upper claaB : in Basle it is ia the middle class, , , 
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under the circumstances in which the nation is placed, 
it seems difficult to say what other form of government 
could be adopted. The people^ ferocious and ignorant, 
must be held in awe by some sort of power ; if not kept 
under by despotism, they might probably be in a state 
of anarchy, which would annihilate the community. 
Some sort of order must be established, and it seems 
difficult in a nation so situated to establish it without des- 
potism. As none of the requisites for public opinion are 
in existence, no upper or middle class of society, no 
materials exist for tlie formation of any other form of go- 
vernment. Under such circumstances, it seems scarcely 
doubtful that, if no progress was made in civilization in 
Turkey, if none of the requisites for public opinion 
were acquired by the people, if tlie same fanatical in- 
fluence of the priests of Mahomed continued, the Turks 
might remain under such a despotism to the end of the 
world *. 

To show how necessary it is for a people to be pos- 
sessed of a certain degree of public opinion, before they 
can either have or retain a free government, let it be 
supposed that a perfectly free constitution was declared 
next week in Turkey ; it would be a waste of words to 
shew that such a constitution might last about as long in 
Constaptinople, as a despotism could at this moment 



^ The requisites for the formation of public opinion must be in 
a certain extent ; they are obser\'able in a commu- 
nity, by the relative proportion of the upper and middle classes to 
the lower. In Turkey, there are scarcely any upper or middle 
classes ; tbe whole population seems to consist of a Jowcr class. 
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continue "in England, supposing- in neither ease 4 
foreign force interfered. Tlie assertion, made at aK 
early period in this work, is here exemplified : aspuhs 
lie opinion increases, the wealth, and, consequently, tb«f 
power of tlie people augments in proportion ; the 8tato< 
that remains in barbarism becomes less powerful ia 
consequence. In former days, the power of the Turte 
was dreaded by almost every state in Europe. It w^M 
not that, in those days, the Turks were braver, or morb 
inclined to conquer, or more fanatical than at present^ 
it was because in those days the people of Europe were 
little superior in civilization to the Turks themselvea ; 
consequently, that the advantages of civilization uow 
possessed not being then in existence, they were motts 
on an equality with the Mahometans, and victory re- 
mained, in barbarous times, (when other things were 
equal,) to the hardiest, most numerous, and most fero- 
cious people*. Of late, however, the case has been 
wholly different ; the superior civilization of the Chris- 
tians of Europe has rendered them an overmatch for 
the forces of the Ottomans, and should any occurrences 
bring- about hostilities between them, the chances of war 
t 'could scarcely be said to be equal. Turkey, therefors, 

• The Turks advanced into Europe ps far as the walls of Vienna, 

to which they several times laid Biege. In (he contests of the 1e^ 

century between the Russians and Turks, the difference of tbe 

^vilization between the t\^o nations was not such as to render one 

pff«ry superior to the other ; hut as Russia gradually made sataa 

jMtogress in inforijiation, and the knowledge of European tactici^ 

h jiuccesa generally accompanied her when engaged with the armlei 

of the Sultan, which advantages will increase with tlie civilization df 

tlie Russian people. 
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like all other barbarous states^ is left in this situation :— *• 
she must either excite her people to the exertion of 
their industry^ to tiie establishment of commerce^ mar 
nofaeturesi and the other means by which capital is 
created^ and the requisites for public opinion formed^ 
^r she will remain passive^ subject to a despotism^ 
and the people enslaved and barbarous. In the former 
.€ase» she becomes^ by degrees^ civilized^ and the sen* 
timents common to human nature, love of liberty^ secu- 
rity of person and property^ make their appearance 09 
the ruins of ignorance, fanaticism, and slavery : in such 
a case, the present form of government falls as a matter 
of course : or^ if a blind fanaticism and ignorance in- 
duces Turkey to remain as at present^ she loses her 
power^ if engaged in contest with other nations, in pro*' 
portion as they become wealthy and civilized ^. 

* • • ■ ■ 

§ 9. 

Oeneral RemaHca on the States of Europe. 

In the sketch taken of public opinion from Great 
Britain to Turkey^ it is impossible to come to any 
other conclusion, that^ in every state which has been 

^ It is not sufficient for Turkey to establish the European disci- 
pline in her armies, aud adopt the improvements of modern warfare; 
it is requisite that she should possess a certain revenue to fit out or 
keep up ihese armies, support the expense of naval armaments, and 
aU other attendants on a state of war. This cannot be done without 
creating a spirit of activity, the result of which is the creation of 
.capital and of a middle class, and the other conse(][uencea already 
-mentioned. * ^ 
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iafiSiaere(J,'in proportion as the power of public opi- 

\iion, and the extent of its requisites is prevalent in 

iny country, so is a liberal and constitutional form of 

ifovernment. In Great Britain, the requisite for 

public opinion are more general than in any other 

■ 'part of Europe. In Great Britain there is more wealtli, 

t. more extensive middle class, and a more oonstitii- 

'lional form of government, than in any other country in 

■Europe. In Turkey, the reverse of the position holds 

in every respect. In all the other states, in proportion 

I ^!as they approximate to Great Britain in the requisites 

' Tbr public opinion, in the same manner do they incline 

I '-towards liberty and constitutional government. After 

' a few more remarks, we will take a hasty glance at the 

'tjther parts of the world, where we shall perceive exactly 

the same results. ' --iri| ' 

The principal states of Europe, and the situation of: 

their respective governments, appears to prove how 

' much the formation of such governments depends on 

the state of public opinion, and the civilization of the 

'Icommunity in which they are established. In every 

■community of Europe, whose situation, in a political 

point of view, has been considered, the result is, thai 

' in proportion as the requisites for public opinion are 

• fextended amongst the people, in the same proportion 

p*^bes the form of government become liberal and better 

''Adapted to secure the person and property of individuals. 

This subject will be again alluded to in the la^ 

chapter : it seems, therefore, uimecessary to say more 

on the subject at present. The anxious endeavour of 
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the vmter, in these pages, has been to avoid the defence 
or condemnation of any particular political principles in 
any of tliose countries to which it has been necessary 
to allude. Many occurrences have, of late, taken place, 
which might have illustrated the subject and confirmed 
the position advanced, but, in consequence, they have 
been omitted. Sufficient evidence of the correctness of 
the position laid down has appeared ; any topics of a 
later date, on which the minds of men may still be warm, 
might have proved injurious, by exciting something like 
tlie spirit of party, where nothing ought to exist but an 
earnest desire to investigate truth, and to draw such 
conclusions from the premises laid down, as cannot be 
refuted, 

, In the several states of society in which all communi- 
ties are formed, generally speaking, those appear most 
inclined to war that are the most barbarous, which 
becomes not a measure of choice, but of absolute neces- 
sity in many cases. In the savage state, the hunting 
ground may not be sufficient for the support of all ; 
one tribe, therefore, must wage war, and exterminate or 
drive away the other, or both may starve together. In 
these tribes, a state of hostility seems natural ; it arises 
from tlieir savage mode of life. In such a state there is 
no property, and, in fact, no distinct class — all are poor, 
and commonly in want of the necessaries for existence. 
In the pastoral, the necessity for war may not be 
so urgent ; but whenever one tribe or assemblage takes 
possession of the pasture ground, of the wells, or of the 
pactieukr plains to which the former was accustomed 
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to resort, the result usually ends in hostilities between 
them, which terminate in the annihilation or expulsion 
of the weakest. In this state, there may be a small 
degree of property in a few individuals, a very small 
upper class, and all the rest a lower class, which though 
not so destitute as in the savage state, must often saSei 
I privations. 

' . In the agricultural state, war would be seldom un» 
I dertaken from any wish of the people themselves, hat, 
I in general, it arises from the desire of their rulers to 
become more powerful over their own people, or to 
extend their territories or their power over their neigh- 
bours. In this state, which seems to have been that of 
■ Europe for many centuries, there is a small upper clasa, 
but no middle one ; and an extensive lower clasSj 
' which may suffer from scanty seasons and other causes, 
but not so severely as in the two former states before 
mentioned. 

In the improved or civilized commercial and agricul* 
tural state, where a large middle class has influence in 
the community, where the requisites for public opinion 
are in existence, and spread through the people, no wars 
will in general be undertaken, unless for some national 
object sanctioned by public opinion : such as securing the 
national independence ; danger of foreign aggression ; 
the desire to obtain certain situations favourable to the 
commerce or the industry of the people. Hostilities are 
not likely to be seriously undertaken, unless supported 
by public opinion, and, consequently, unless they are for 
the benefit or security of the nation, or some national 
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object, and that public opinion in the community sanc- 
tions the undertaking. This seems to have been the 
state of Great Britain since the Revolution in 1688. 
From this hasty sketchy the conclusion seems to be, 
that as communities ^ became dvilized, the chances of 
entering into hostilities became proportionably less; 
particularly as the expenses of war became greater. 
As civilization extends itself, the art of war is brought 
to greater perfection, and the burdens attendant on 
such warfare press more heavily on the community. 
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State b/ Publ^ Ofinion in Ameridii arid oihkf JPaf rt ' 

■ oftkeWbtld •••''■ ■'■ • ' *'l^" • 

On Public Opimmin theUmted ^tefea lofNifpth Amfi<kt ; 

T^E first object in tracing public opinion in any 

, to ascertain the relative proporr 
classes oif society iowards , each 



country, seems to be 
tions of the several 



other : if the upper anii middle, or rafter the miidle 



class (which, as before observed, must exisi in a civi- 
listed country, where an upper class is found) are nu- 
merous, then public opinion, provided civilization exists, 
is powerful. When the United States were fii-st colo- 
nised from Great Britain, the settlers found ah immense 
tract of fertile land, a propitious cKmate, navigable rivers 
and good harbours; the result was, what might be 
naturally anticipated. Almost every individual of the 
lower class, possessed of activity and industry, became 
the proprietor of a certain portion of land, which he 
cultivated; his children, if endowed with the same 
habits, bad the same advantages; and thus^ in aa in- 
credibly short time, a powerful middle class waisi fdrmed 
by agriculture alone. This, in Europe, would, be anoma- 
lous, and such a state of tilings as could not take place 
for centuriiefs. 
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Civilization and public opinion depend on the relative 
proportions of the several classes to each other, and oii 
the requisites of public opinion. In Europe, a middle 
class could only be raised by commerce or manufactures, 
as no other means remained for them to create capital, 
the land being occupied by the crown, the church, and 
the upper class ; but in America, the settlers or their de- 
scendants brought into the field all the activity, agricul- 
tural knowledge, and improvements of the Old World, 
and found before them an immense tract of land ready 
for cultivation : with the extension, therefore, of popu- 
lation, and the cultivation of the land, did a middle 
class grow into existence. Facility of communication 
was obtained by the rivers and sea-coast : the other 
requisites for the formation of public opinion all grew 
into some degree of maturity ; and these, even so far 
back as forty years ago, were such as to enable public 
opinion to raise the whole community against the 
mother country, and to obtain their independence, 

Thus was the singular example aflforded, of a state, 
chiefly agricultural, obtaining a middle class, and 
thereby establishing its liberty and its govenimeiit by 
public opinion on a secure foundation*. In the United 

• Perhaps the Swiss Cantons iu Europe are the only agricultiirul 
states where tiny sort of middle class or of public opinion was to be 
found, independently of tha.t caused by capital created by commerce 
or EDBQUtactures. The same cause, tlierefore, must have taken place 
in. Switzerland, or in the United States of Ncrtli America; the land 
must have been possessed by a middle class instead of the crown, 
elcrffy, and noblesse; in short, the feudal system seems not to 
havQ, been established' in the Cantons. Whether this arose from 
their situalJoii, or the poverty of their soil, and the tenacity with 
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States, every person in tlie lower class, possessed of 
prudence, of activity, and of frugal habits, might ex- 
pect to enter into the middle class, by cultivating the 
land, as before stated. His children might, and pro- 
bably did, follow his example; and thus the in- 
crease of the middle class of society at present to 
be found in America, and the consequent rise and 
formation of pubhc opinion, may be traced: liberty, 
end all the blessings attendant on civilization, and on 
the strength and influence of public opinion, followed as 
a matter of course. 

In any old states, such as those of the European cont 
tinent, similar results may, at no long period, take place ; 

I but then the formation of the middle class, and the ro- 
' quisite capital, can scarcely be created, unless by com* 
, ^erce or manufactures. As the cultivation of land, on oq* 
count ofthe population ofEurope, would not be sutfioieat 
to form a middle class so extensive in proportion to the 
lower as in the United States, it seems evident that such 
& middle class can only be formed in Europe as it was 

I 'in Great Britain, by the increase of commerce and 
manufactures, and not by bloody revolutions, agrarian 
laws, or any theoretic plans. This makes a striking 
diflerence between the formation of civilized society In 
the New and Old World*. Public opinion, in the for-i 

which mountuiiieera derend their country, it is not here necessary Is . 
enquire ; such is the fact, as appears from their middle class, uOi 
their system of liberty and government. 

* The United Btates of America are hkely to extend in popiM 
laUon Kod in power; but It seems not likely that, for a series of 
ycwB, they will be a great manutkcttiTing nation. Capital in ths 
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mer, may and does extend by the cultivation of land 
alone ; in the latter^ from capital created by commerce 
and manufactures. There ia> perhaps^ no country in 
Europe so £ekvourable> from natural advants^es^ to 
the formation of a middle class of society^ as the 
United States of America*. That the requisites for 



United States is inereasingv and diere exists a large middle class 
of society f but this coital* in all probability, will be tium^ 
to apiculture, to the clearing of lands in the interior, from this 
cause, — that, so employed, it will be more profitable. As labour 
in a country where land is plentiful must naturally be dear, the 
individual who has capital wiU find it more profitable to obtain a 
good return by advancing it on the security of the land to be 
brought into cultivation^ than by embarking in a manufactuHtig 
concern, with a difficulty ta obtain hands, and a certainty of having 
to contend in tl^e market with the capital, the improvement^ in 
machinery, and the cheapness of labour to be found in Europe. It 
is probable that tiie United States will continue to augment bofh 
in power, wealth, &nd populatiob ; that] pubtio opinion, already 
so powerful in that community, will not lose ground, but that, in 
all probability, the middle class will continue to increase. An addi* 
tional reason for this, will be the quantity of produce which the 
nation ^an e;Kchaiige for the manufactmred articles of £uropei by 
a ttade equally advantageous to both parties. As the population 
of the States increases in the interior, public opinion will probably 
be against a war, unless it be a defensive one, both from the natural 
tendency of public opinion towards peace, on account of. the 
expense, and also from its placing 9, difficulty, if a maritime war^ 
to their interchange with Europe. 

* When the whole coulntry is peopled, ^should population press 
on the means of subsistence, as in some of the states of Europe^ 
the case, of course, will be different ; but it seems doubtful whe- 
ther thi6 is probable, where public opinion^ or rather its requisites^ 
are spread through the community : in such a state, the foresight, 
and education, and feelinga of prudence in individuals^ prevent an 
overgrown pauper population. 

In the^Umted Stot«s.qf AimfiXiiakit n^U^tHQi b« f^ifQ^oft. 
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the ibrmation of public opinion are likely to exteuiJ 
themselves rapidly throiig-h Nortli America, will appear 
from the following- reasons : — The spirit of activity and^' 
the love of hberty ; in short, those advantages ooflfri i 
possessed by the Americans, were adopted in the newtu J 
state from the mother country : the climate and soil 
being favourable, and land in abundance, the results 
mentioned followed of course. Facility of commuiiicaic 
tion was obtained by water conveyance, even before 
good roads could be formed : the natural conseq«eB« 
was an interchange of commodities, and the creation t 
capital, both by a home-trade and by exports- 
capital had a tendency to augment the middle classi;! 
the augmentation so made, however, was trifling, whew 
compared to that arising from the facility of obtaining"^ 
land. The difference, therefore, between the forraa-l 
tion of the middle class in England and the Unit^' 
States of America seems to be, that the former werttfj 
created by capital arising from comnieree, mannfaoi 
tures, and causes of a similar nature for creatiing4l 
wealth ; whereas, in the United States, this class aros«M| 
from the amount of land fit for agricultural purposespl 
which was to be obtained with such facility as to enitfl 
able the industrious individuals of the lowei' class t 
obtain a certain degree of property, and to raise tb< 
selves into the middle class without great difficuit? 
Thus, although different causes have operated la £aj 

except in the great towns, populalian does not press on t1 

of subsistence ; so that, in the interior, they are almost all settlers* ' 

aad verging mote towards thb middle than the lower cIum. ' ' '^ 
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land and America in the formation of ttie middle class, 
yet the same effect has been produced, a lai^e middle 
class of society, which, under the civilization at present 
in existence, gives a power to public opinion, that can- 
not, in either country, be withstood. 

Public opinion, it has been said, influences the form 
of government : this is fully exempUfied in what ap- 
pears in the United States of America. If, at the time 
Ihat the United States declared their independence, the 
upper class had been sufficiently numerous, when com- 
pared to the middle class, the form of government 
adopted by the Americans, in all probability, would 
have been a monarchy, on constitutional principles, 
such as in England ; but the upper class in America 
was not sufficiently numerous ; no great estates were 
possessed by individuals, and no great accumulation of 
capital could have be«n made by trade, or manufac- 
tures, so as to enrich a number of persons sufficiently 
to form this class ; the result was, that a republican 
form of government was established. A few wealthy 
individuals might then be found in America, but not 
enough to merit the appellation of an upper class. In 
the definition already given of the several classes of 
society, it appears that an upper class can only be 
so ctalled when the individuals of which it is composed 
have a certain income, and their number bears a cer- 
tain relative proportion to tlie other classes, the only 
definition of an upper class that can be admitted. 
In the United States, as the requisites for public opi- 
nion are general, as the middle class is considerable, 
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iii4ien compared to fhe others, the result ougfit to. hd^ 
and such is the case, that public opinion is all*po¥i^rfiilj 
and liberty fully established. 

Such seems to be the situation of the United States 
of North America. In what has been said, we liave 
Ao means of judging of that country^ but by applying 
the general principles laid down in the bt^iimisg' <xf 
these observations^ which may be said to be the measui9 
of the extent of public opinion* As* far as can be^ as* 
e^tained^ it seems that these states confirm the mie 
laid down concerning public ^inion^ as powerfoUy as 
those communities in Europe to which r^ereii€e has 
been made. . . *. 

Having no person^ knowledge of America^ some 
allowance must be made for any oversight, or any tglGMy 
ranee we may betray of particular customs in the peo« 
pie. The broad and general principles already men^ 
tioned^ seem to apply with sufficient accuracy to fotttf 
a: clear statement of public opinion in those states. 

§ 2. 

On Public Opinion in Meonco. 

The observation made in the beginning, that^ in jmxh 
portion as the requisites for public opinion are general in 
a country, the form of its government is free and libera)^ 
or the reverse^ can scarcely peiiiaps be applied to a 
state so recently emancipated as Mexico. It is more 
desirable that the means of ascertaining the strength of 
public opinion in sudi a country were applied fey those 
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who could foitn a judgment eiilier from aotoal observa^ 
tion or from facts of undoubted siccuracy^ than for us to 
determine^ from any dubious or biassed aooounts which| 
relating to so extensive a country as Mexico^ may be of 
a contradictory nature. 

It seems that a certain portion of dvilization, and of 
the requisites for the formation of public opboiion^ must 
be in existence in that country, to have enabled Ae 
peojde to make a successful resistaxice to the power of 
Spain : it may also be supposed that the middle class 
is considerable in proportion to the others^ as a t^pub* 
licafi hnA of government has been adopted. In coun^ 
tries so circumstanced, a degree of activity, and a desirdi 
to improve their eonditbUyis usually prevcdent amongst 
individuals : the result of this seems to be, that the re* 
quisites for public opinion will continue to extend them^ 
selves^ assisted by advantages of a local nature. In time,^ 
this country may rival in civilization the most improved 
parts of the globe. With mqre or less force, this remarl? 
may apply to the other parts of the American hemin 
sphere. Like the United States, these countries pos- 
sess immense tracts of land, well adapted for every sort 
of production, with a favourable climate; the people 
can now obtain and apply the inventions, and the 
science, and all the improvements that are taiade in 
Europe, The increase of civilization and power of public 
opinion in America may therdbre keep pace with the 
increase of population*; and it seems probable that, for 

* In Mexico, or any other state iii America, ^vheye public ^gy^}ai| 
has lately manifested itself, much depends on the strength and infor- 
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fiome cralimeit thece . \?ill be a sufficieaqy. of J^^d^fiN^r 
the fonnatk)n md su^^rt of <a lai^e> and c0D^qii€»U]{ 
powerful : middle class^ possessing, in .some jaoeasui^ithfi 
requisites for public opinion*: Tliis seems a .pr^^batlft; 
result ; and, also^ that the requisites, for public op^9M)P. 
and the middle dass mil ex;tend themselvea^.i, Th^* 
soil and<^mate. of Mexico are fayouraJble U^ the..prQti 
diietioa of what is neoesi^ary and: useful to. duanl^ind^: 
Evea before the. appearance of thei ^imiajrd^.ia tl^^i 
codntry, the natives were an agriCttUoKal pooplfs*^ ,^p, 
Mexiqaus of this, day appear^ to. a4»p€H[;i;ainr.>4^gi^jH 
active laxid industrious *4 From the pqcuUarvPa(wsjOif, 

the country, which, though extensive,. is flQtpp?6€B6^4/9^ 
navigable rivers, or harbours, in proportion to its ex- 

mation of the middle class. No information as to the gradual rise of 
that class can be obtained irom history, and no great dependence can 
be placed on the reports that reach us ; the only means left of ascer- 
taining the state of public opinion, is by the events that occur. The 
fact iBf that the people of that country have been ah}« to<emaiW2fpbte 
themselves from the yoke of Spain, and to establish a constitution, 
l^is alone testifies that public opinion has obtained a certain de- 
cree of povvar. ■ . I * ; ': 
• * The first Spanish settlers were probably Indolent and wdre i^rr. 
tent on the discovery of niines than the cultivation of the spil ; yet 
in time, since the conquest of Mexico, a middle class lias been 
gradually forming. It cannot be supposed that i^uch a dlisd ekii 
extend as rapidly in Mexicb from agriculture, as is now ibrn^ing ilV 
the United States. In Mexico, although land is easily obtained,^ 
yet as the nation has b6en formed, and agricultural land cainhbt^ 
be sb plenty as in the United States, wh^re the interiof wfisi cfflly 
occupied by savages, who lived on hunting* and \jih9 •retired) o^ore. i 
into the interior as the settlers established themselves, in this latter 
country miich assistance is derivedtothe formation of a miclme clas^' 
and public opinion, from facility of communication by wateiV ^Hick . 
i!3 not found in Mexico. 
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teiitv1tirbight:b€('rei©on^bleto «rappos^ that the pOpu-* 
laiion may be more agricultural thw coraraetcial> that, 
as^^tatid cf^vM be obtaified in plenty at little expense/ 
an fexte!i$ive middle dass might be formed from tho^ 
ptorttdtoS ttt the lotver clftsis, more industrious or fortu- 
nate than thein neighbours. Now, taking this to bo. 
thte^ «asfe, aiid there tsfeems tao cause to think otl^rwise, 
^'tfaiid supposition is confinned by the accounts from, 
thstt oountryi there is littie doubt that the requisites for 
pttbiic c^inibn will extend themselves. It is not, how-f 
ev^i*,J^ftece*i*tfy to^dwell longer on this subject :' we ar^ 
desirbtis to attoidi aH hasty or theoretic suppositiorisy 
jAid 01% to determinfe from facts. 
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§ 3. 

On Brazil. 



' r ^is^ comprises a temtory of immense extent, capable 
of ^supporting a population in propbrtioa. Judging 
from reports, it seems that this continent is scarcdy 
occupied ? some savages may wander about, and subsist 
by hunting, much resembling the savage tribes that 
Wiere found- by the first settlers in^ North America* 
Wh^n the sea^coast of Brazil was occupied by tho 
Ppi;tuguese, the natives seem to have been in a state 
-veny inferuDr (if .the Spanish chroniclers are to be be** 
lievfed) ;to those Inhabititi^ Tteni or Mexico. At pi-e^ 
5ej5it, tiiis,^ coviAtrjr presents aji ali^osj; boundless ti-act 
of^l^d, with' a climate highly ^favonrable for raising 
nearly all the productions useful to itaab; The settle- 
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mentd of tfa^ Pbitiiguese at Ri6^ and other j^tte tii th^ 
oddgi^ must, in the pn^ent state of things, nec^essarily 
becoMe places of trade; and depots^ wheiis tite fiMtett-^ 
fectured article* of ocmntries more advane^ed inciifiii^a^ 
tititt ar6 bi^nght and eiLChanged for thfe jyrodut^ t^ 
ihk cbiintty; The natural consequence seerns to J^, 
that activity and cbminercial industry may^in tfene^ be 
generated in those settlements ; this will create MpUaly 
and civilization^ and a middle blass^ and the result, the 
influence of public opinion^ is certain; Many of the 
fteflv settlors, excited by that spirit of activity^ arid fee 
desire to improve their situation^ may clear and culti- 
vate the land in the interior by d^tees^ and )>y agri- 
cultural means, form a middle class of society, following 
the steps with the same results, though probably in a 
slower proportion, than the settlers in the United States 
of America. 

An appearance of public opinion may at this mo- 
ment be manifest in the commercial towns on the sea* 
coast ; but in all probability, such a sentiment cannot 
have extended far into the interior, where few of the 
requisites for its formation are yet to be found. At this 
time the community in Brazil is formed of a popular 
tion inhabiting the towns on the sea-coast, where facility 
ci communication can be obtained, and where the 
middle class and all the civilized part of the commu- 
nity exist.: the remainder of the people consists d" 
savages^ wandering through those immense regions, 
searching for food, and living almost entirely on the 
produce of the chase, or what the land produces^ with- 
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0tt tmliivatioii i ignorant of the manner of tilliiig the 
eMh> or of the means of obtaining* those blessings of 
plenty wd civilization^ which it is probable, in the 
eoiiirse of years^ active settlers may command and ex^ 
tend> thereby creating a middle class of society, hearty 
under similar circumstiances as that formed in the 
United States of America *, possessed of the requisites 
(o» puUic opiAioitr 

§4. 

On the State 6f PtibKd Opinion in PerU^ CohiffAia, Ckitij, 

BnenoB Ayreit ^. 

There is no necessity to enter into a particular ac* 
counf of the state of civilization attained by these states : 
from iheir successful attempt to be free from the yoke of 
Spain^ it seems probable they were capable of being 
influenced by public sentiment^ and were actuated by 
the impulse of wishing to become free ; that they have 
succeeded is notorious. Their soil and climate are 
iavourable for the creation bf capital ; their rivers, 

* It may seem a matter of doubt, whether the settlers, particu- 
larly tho^e by whom this country is first colonized, will aot find 
obstruction aUd inconvenience from the climate. In North Ame« 
rica, the similarity of climate to that of Great Britain not only 
iiBsisted the first- coloiiistsy but familiarized them, if the expression 
may be allowed, to the country. The difference of climate mi^ht^ 
probably, retard, for a time, the progress or extent of population^ 
It seems, however, of little service to the question before us, to enter 
into any speculative ideas on the future state of Brazil ; the general 
observations made above seem sufficient for the purpose of explain- 
ing and traciing the^e the prtesent and ifutufe probable state of public 
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Jiarboiirs^ and line of sea-coast, qualify them to fce^ma 

ja commercial people, and considerably assist facility trf 

eonimunication. Civltization is fast increasing-. That 

desire of improving his condition, and of increasing^ his 

comforts, which, if called into action, may be considered 

ja& the chief source of the prosperity of states, an.d €f 

\ ^e creation of wealth in all communities, must neces- 

I warily increase in these countries, and with them, thft 

I ^requisites for tbe formation of public opinion. ' 

1 , What has been said of Mexico, or of any state in the 

iptlier hemisphere, will apply equally to others, either 

ifi a greater or less degree : there seems.no doubt that, 

I ^oner or later, those communities which have estat- 

blished themselves into separate governments, will be 

influenced by public opinion, some may be actuated 

, by that sentiment at this moment — others, shortly ; at 

I jany rate, it seems reasonable to suppose that it may 

ttltimately be powerful in each of these communitie^ 

Tn scarcely any do we observe that sort of govemi- 

, ment which evinces a despotism, and denotes the totali 

I »"bsence of the requisites for public opinion, an entire 

I absence of civilization and of the middle class .,rf, 

society : on the contrary, in most, a form of governi 

ment and a constitution have been established, whiqR, 

^ evidences of the influence of public opinion, aa^' 

^ degree of civilization * . 



I 
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• It may he imagined that the bigotcj established, generally, .ia 1 
those countries amongst the lower class, and the influence of thei(1 
priests, might prevent the activity, and the other reiiuisites i 
necessary for the growth of capital, and ihe power of public opiniotH 
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- Perhaps, situated as the continent of America ia, it 
may rise faster into civilization than other parts of 
the world which have been partially improved, and 
where a more extensive population is to be found. If 
the United States of America had been inhabited by a 
people sufficiently civilized to cultivate the earth pre- 
viously to the settlement from Great Britain, the first 
colonists could not have found the same facility in ob- 
taining land ; the indigenous population would not have 
so readily adopted the improvements of Europe, or 
been so active as the settlers ; the consequence would 
have been, civilization could not have advanced, or the 
requisites for public opinion be established with so 
much facility. The inhabitants of the Spanish colonies 
will exert themselves* to procure European manufac- 

Two hundred years ago, or even much less, such an apprehension 
might be more reuaouablc than at |)resetit. It is clear (Imt in the 
bigotry engendered amongst the people in catholic countries, the re- 
ligion itself is not to blame, but the improper influence of the clergy, 
and their endeavours constantly to turn the mistaken religious senti- 
ments of the people to their own influence or advantage. This 
being the work of hidivirinals only, amongst Ibem some may he 
foimd of a more liberal feeling. It would, perhaps, be incorrect to 
cpnclude, that, wherever the Catholic religion is prevalent, there 
bigotry, ignorance, and a want of proper religious feeling is always 
tb he found as a matter of course. In South America, it seems, 
thepeople retain the religion in which they were brought up, the 
religion of their fathers : it does not appear that the clergy are 
likely to hold their power, or become possessed of those temporal 
advantages formerly so coveted by the clergy of Rome. This being 
alloMed, it seems probable, that the increase of the requisites for 
public opinion will gradnuUy lessen their influence over the people. 
* 35ie Ctul'3ii ur Peruvian, to obtain European goods, mast give 
^equivalent in retum,. either of natural produce or mtinufactured ; 
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tares ; this ^tertion produoes national activity^ 80 eissen-* 
tial to the creation of wealth in a nation: 

It seems that where a country is occupied by savageis^ 
subsisting by hunting, ot by the casual produce of the 
woods or waters^ there is greater probability of its be- 
11^ quickly peopled by colonies from dvilized nations^ 
possessed of activity and the desil^ of improving 
&eir situation, than if ^uch colonies are established 
in a country that is already occupied by an agt*icultural 
dr even pastoral populatioti. Stapposifig' that part tof 
India whei^ the popukticm is agricultural^ and part of 
Arabia where it is pastoral^ had been cdoHis^ fro^ 
Great Britain^ at the same time with Noirth Amerioa^^-* 
at the end of a given period, say one hundred years, 
the peculation and the civilization, add conse^uentiy 
the power of public opinion, would be greater in Ame- 
jrica> than in India or Arabia, from the circumstance 
that the prejudices, bigotry, and rooted habits of idle- 
ness, would require time, in those countries already 
peopled, to be eradicated ; but where the land was un- 
occupied, the requisites for public opinion would extend 
themselves with the new and increasing peculation. 

For this reason it seems probable that America may 
become civilized, and possessed of the requisites for 
public opinion, before Asia or Afriea> 

in either case a certain degree of industry niustbe exercised. ;.^This 
industry adds to the ag-gregate of national wealth ; inft^rmation and 
civilization follow ; and the influence of the Catholic clergy, beyond 
the proper exercise of religion, is at an end. Such will be the ad- 
vantages gained by America from openirig- her ports to foreign 

tiatiot&s^ aM <6ueoivagiDg.a mutual mterdii^ge of oommoditi^ 
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On Publie Opinion in Asiiu 

' This pdrtlbn of the globe affords as convinmng vec* 
instafiice as any that can be adduced^ of the correctness 
of the position laid down tiegarding the reqtdsites fof 
the for Watiott of public opinion. 

In popillation, in extent of territoty, arid in many 
of thosfej advantages desirable for the production tyf 
capital^ Afeia is perhaps superior to Europe. Frotti 
kulhehfic actjounts, it seenls probable that Asia WAs 
peopled bisfore our part of the globe. Centuries ago> 
whilst the whole of Europe was in barbarism, Asia had 
oi^atiized societies, established govemhients, and pos- 
sessed Sttt extensive popUlatibn. 

The extensive empires that existed, and other cir- 
cumstances, testify that the inhabitants of that portion 
t)f the world had attained a certain point of information, 
and even CiVilizatron, long before either had extended 
to Europe. Whence does it, under such circumstances, 
tiappen, that the people of Asia haVe attained to a 
certain point in the scale of civilization, but have never 
gone beyond it ; that, with organized governments, they 
never succeeded in establishing a constitutional one, or 
secured their liberty, in short, that public opinion never 
manifested itself in those regions ? Notwithstanding the 
wealth of the country, the industry and activity of 
many of its people, possessing a soil and climate favour 
"able to the creation of capital, yet liberty and security 
of person and property Jbave Aot been established: on 



ttie contrary^ Asia has always been subject' to a gtiev^ 
ons tyranny ; despotism in its most hideon$ as]^0et')>a)s 
stalked through tbe iand^ and violence and inseomiirf 
have always been common in that part of tjve wot^ldi 
The people of Asia resembk other Jiuma!n beii^; 
&ey, have^ in common with othf3r'peopte>'a wish for 
iiKiependenoe, to be governed by equii)lawB> anfd W'beir 
secure in their lives and properties. It is unreai^onabte 
to imagine that the Asiatics are fend of slavet^^^^ 
(dependence, and of the evil^ attend^mt ^ da^p^c ^ch* 
vemttients. How^ therefore, hito it ^i^ Ibat 'pkblil^' 
opinion has never been apparent in : ^ 'foi4na£tittBO|^ 
their governments ? .: , i* . .i 

Amongst the requisites ' for thfe formafion of jj^bK* 
Opinion^ one of the first and mofet impott^ is/''4i 
proper religious^ feeling or moral pripcrpley whifehy if 
wanting in a community, public opmion cannol: b^ 
said to exist*. This moral principle has,% a gr^t' 
d^ree, been wanting in the people of Asia. The^^e- 

*■ In the Introduction, this, subject has beenalctedy inentioned in 
its proper place. It will, therefore, only be necessary to observe, 
that, in a free country, if moral principle is wanting there is an end 
of liberty, or of security of life and property. ' To give an in!^tia,n(;e ; 
suppose trial, by jury is established, and the individuals in aJcOncH 
munity have not sufficient moral principle to regard their oaths or 1q . 
render justice, but are to be biassed either by interest or other feel- 
ings, it would follow that no person's life or property wboflid Be" 
secure ; and, consequently, such a mode of trial, which is perhaps the 
best proof of liberty and of a free constitution. Would be of no kVttil, 
and would probably soon be disused, if estiablished, in whitcrve^' 
part of the world, say Asia, where it could not be used with advalt- ' 
tage. For any particular people oi^ tribe to have a free cdnstitiitioiii,' 
it' folldws they must haVei?suffid^n*l^qilisites'&i* th^'f&tttiaf^ 
public opinion, toenablie thrift Id' ^f^sefV^ it; ' ^ '- ^ i^^ii >r<rA icui « 
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ficiency of this requisite for the formation of public 
opinioD has prevented them from enjoying a constitu- 
tional government; it has prevented public opinion 
from being sufficiently powerful in any community to 
establish such a government*. 

That moral principle inculcated in the pure pre- 
cepts of Christianity has been deficient iu Asia, and 
until a nation or community can be cemented by sueh 
a sentiment, the main prop of public opinion is want- 
ing* Some of the requisites for public opinion are 
found} to a certain extent, in portions of Asia which have 
become civilized, but to a c'ertain point only. They 
have, in consequence, been obliged to submit to de^ 
spotism, not from dioice, but necessity ; the power of 
pubhc opinion was not suflicient to secure free institu- 
tipnsamongst them. Industry, and its consequences, 
a certain amount of wealth, and facility of commuuica- 
tion^ thougli limited, were in existence ; but these re- 
quisites alone are not sufficient without the others to 
establish public opinion. 

In corroboration of this statement, it does not ap- 
pear that Egypt (if that country is allowed to be in this 
quarter of the globe) that China, that Persia, in shoit, 
that any parts of Asia have ever enjoyed the institu- 
tipns of a free people ; yet the intelligence of the 
inhabitants in some of these countries is great, their 

• Historians, in speaking of Asia, are apt to assert that tlie peo- 
ple, pf that quarter of the earth arc fond of a deapotic government ; 
thi^t IB, they imagine that any man, or assemblage of men, will, of 
thpir pwn accord, hecome subject lo iJie caprice of a tyrant, and 
giye up, their property as lie may. think proper. Such a iieatinient 
is not natural, and docs not exi^t, in human uature. 
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creation of wealth considerable/but ihei^ i^ no proban 
bility of their extending further^ unlessf the Tequisites 
in which they are deficient should become prevalent* 

Fanaticism has a powerful hold orer the human 
mind ; when allowance is made for the difficulty of aet« 
ing against this feeling in nations^ it must be allowed that 
the chance of public opinion becoming powerful in Asia 
in a short time^ is less than might at first be imagined; 
8ome portions of that immense territory wiay> dfeourse^ 
form exceptions to this observation^ whieh is only madte 
in a general manner* 

Asia has an immense population spread o^v^if an ex- 
tensive portion of the earth, speaking different lan- 
guages, under various temperatures^ and i^ltivatin^ 
different soils^ possessed of some wealthy and some 
civilization, but not likely to improve with rapidity; 
possessed of the means, though not perhaps the in* 
dination, of obtaining the requisites for public opinion, 
which would lead to the formation of free eommtuii- 
ties, favourable to the happiness of mankind. 

* *■' . 

§6. 

On Public Opinion in Africa^ 

What has been said of Asia applies with little varia- 
tion to Africa, The population of this part of the globe 
is less, as also its wealth and civilization, than the 
other just mentioned. It is inferior to Asia in these 
advantages, and iu another requisite for the formaticMj 
of public opinion, which is, facility of connnunication- 
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Africa^ in proportion to its extent, has few rivers, pnd 
H^e internal means of cpmmunicatiojd are equally de« 
fective. The interior of that imioense cwitinent i$^ 
peiPhaps, less knowi^ than a^y other pai^ of the world ; 
the result is, that, the p<^ul^tion continues as ignorant 
^nd as barbarous as it was a thousand years ago* 
Whatevei* progress has been made im ciyili^ation 
seems^ $m fsor as we pau judge on very scanty infoima* 
tioi^i not to have eiLtended beyond a fi^w villages^ In 
titfiie, the JSurop^n settlers at the soi^th^rn e^i^tremity 
of that continent may, aided by the cQmmand of an 
almost ttniimited CKtestsion of fertile soil and favcmrable 
climate, spread themselves in the san^ manner as th^ 
settlers in North America; Whenever this takes plaooi 
the same results will probably follow ; that is, a mid;^ 
die da^ may be fqi*med. For a considerable tun^i 
however, they may not advance much in civili^ationik 
from the deficfenoy before observed, of navigable 
rivers^ and oonsequent &cility of communication^ sq 
desirable for the purpose of extending civilization. 

The northern part of Africa, occupied by a bar^ 
barons and ignorant people, strongly imbued with 
&naticism^ does not possess many of the requisites for 
public opinion. The interior of that continent and the 
western line of sea-coast are little known, and in all pro-* 
bability are inhabited by ignorant and brutal savages^ 
Excepting the new settlements already mentioned in 
the south of Africa, and the information that may be 
imparted to the people by their communication with 
£uropeatis> and by the interchange of commodities, no 

tii *' > ■ .!,.'„■» I > . . 
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great increase is likely to take place at present in the I 
requisites for public opinion. Although Egypt has I 
been mentJmu'd in the last section, yet as part may I 

I be in Africa, we will observe that, in ancient times, ] 
Egypt was the seat of whatever learning existed in the ' 

[ world, and was probably civilized to a certain point; 
but from the causes before mentioned in Asia, (the 
-want of a proper religious feeling, or moral principle,) ■ 

i She sunk again into barbarism, from which, in progrea^ | 
bf time, she may again emerge, assisted by the facilitj|l 

I K)f communication now so prevalent. 

I In these two quarters of the globe, Asia and Airica*, I 
b great population is at present in existence; oi^;a-, I 
Uized in the former to a certain extent, and strongly 1 

I influenced by a fierce fanaticism. It is difficult to rt^ I 
ihove early prejudices imbibed by individuals, ipuch.l 
more in countries containing an immense popuiatiooj T 
which, under such circumstances, can only be informed, I 
and become possessed of the requisites for pubhc opt; I 
nion, in a gradual manner. When the habits of i 
people, or of nations, are once formed, — when an.ig- 
norant and enslaved population is in a state of mori^ I 

I debasement, the progress of improvement, and of the I 
■extension of public opinion, cannot be so great as wher^ | 

[ tiie activity jiatural to the first settlers extends itself jya I 

L«n increased proportion as population increases. Fronl I 

} tiiis difference in the situation of the people of Asia I 

l^d Africa, when compared to the new colonies i 
lijnerica, it appears probable that public opinion wiU I 
increase in a quicker ratio in the other hemisphere I 
than in the two former quarters of the globe. 
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PteiM tfie hasty survey which has been taken, in the 
^i^Me(fii% p^^gei^, df the situation of the several coiii-s 
munities in diflferent parts of the world, it seems im- 
pb^siMe tB^cbrte to ainy other conclusion than this, that 
crviKzatioii indreasfes the happiness of mankind •. It 
ifellhpdssible to imagine a more wretched existence 
tfiiari ilmt bf man in a state of savage life. Without the 
jJossessibn of the requisites already so often mentioned, 
without knowledge, or combination sufficient to achieve 
what cannot be effected by himself, man, in such a 
st&te, is little superior ta the animals by which he is 
Surrounded. 

Let any one imagine a human being in an uncul'^ 
tivated country; without clothing or shelter, beyond 
vjiiat is thrown by chance in his way; supported only 
by the wild productions of the earth, or the uncertain 
nestilt of the chase, both of which, frdm fteir nature. 



f»^. » x 



\ */ When applied to individualB, the word happiness, as said in the 
preface, is not similiarly applied as to communities : when applied 
lb tfie Tatier/ it is meant' to ' convey tlie ' i&fea bf a greater degree df 
o6iiifort;'6f ^enjoynnent, of clothing and shelter, of security from 
^ic^ence;, and of the other, advantagei^ /enjoyed by a civilized 
people* 
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must be precarious to man so circumstanced. In such 
a state^ the privations suflFered are beyond what can 
easily be imagined. The incessant search after sub- 
sistence, the uncertainty of procuring a supply, must 
force a man so situated to sink below the ordinary 
mediocrity of his nature, to-, fall some degrees in the 
scale of human intellect, and, thereby, approach nearer 
to the brute species. In sne^ a state of exislence, popu- 
lation does not extend itaelf, being checked by want af 
^ubsistepce^ and by the privatiop^ of every description 
to which savages are necessarily exposed ^« Thei result 
is, that a savage population requires for ita support 
an immense territory^ in proportion to one mm*^ civil-i 
ized : for example, a hundred savages • could scarcely 
subsist by the chase, or other means, on s^ hundred 
square miles ; that is, a mile square for e£^ .imgbt be 
requisite f. 

* See CoLLiNs's Account of New South Wales, AppendiT, p; 596. 

t ^ In that part of savage life where a great degree of equality 
exists, the difficulty of procuring food, and the hardships of in- 
cessant wars, create a degree of labour, not inferior ito that which 
is exerted by the lower classes of the people in civiKred society, 
though much more unequally divided. But though we may com- 
pare the labour of these two classes of human society^ their priva- 
tions and sufferings will admit of no comparison. Every tiling 
that can contribute to teach the most unmoved patience; under the 
severest pains and misfortune ; every thing that teiids 'to hardeii 
the heart, and narrow all the sources of sympathy, is most sedu- 
lously inculcated on the savage. The civilized -man, on the con- 
trary, though he may be advised to bear evil with patience when it 
comes, is not instructed to be always expecting it. Other virtues 
are to be called into account, besides fortitude. He i» taught to 
feel for his neighbour, or even his enemy, in distress ; to encourage 
{ind expand his social affections ; and, in general, to evlwrg/^ tbfi 
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In sudi a state^ civilization and papulatioQ are 
equally below tiie ordinary Fctdult^ dnd none of the requi* 
sites for publio opiDioa are found. The next degree^ 
or the first step towards civilizatian^ is the pastoral 
litate. Some famiiiea unite together^ form a tribe^ ham 
scmie property in hopses^ or cattle, and take wp tbeii^ 
temporary habitationst ki wbatev^ places are found 
most conveinent or best adapted for tbemsehres and 
tibeir herds, without any fixed plwe of residence^* 

sphert of pleasurable emotions^. Tftie obvious itiferencie ftom these' 
two'difiereni inodeB of educatiaiD is« thai the milized ttian bop«rs to 
ei)jpY, the ravage expects only to .^uffer."^ — Malthus qn PojnUch 
tioTiy t). i. chap. 5. 

* *• The Kraits to the population of a country strictly^ ]^astoraf 
£ire strikingly obvious., Ther^ are ao grounds hiS9 susceptible of 
improvement than mountainous^ pasture. They must necessai^ilY 
be left chiefly to nature ; and v^hen they have been adequately 
stocked with cattle, Kttle mere can be done." Again, " The pas-^ 
toral tribes of Asia, by living in tents and moveable huts instead 
of fixed habitations, are still less connected with their territory than 
the shepherds of the north of Europe. The camp, and not the 
soil, is the native country of the genuine Tartar. Wh^n ti^e forage 
of a certain district is consumed, the tribe makes a regular march 
to fresh pastures^. In the summer it advances towards the north, 
in the winter retunis again to the south. Such habits would' 
strongly tend to diffuse, amongst these wandering tribes, the spirit of 
emigration and conquest. In all their invasions, but more par-* 
ticularly when directed against the empires of the south, the Scy- 
thian shepherds have been uniformly actuated by a- most sayage 
and destructive spiriL In reading the devastations of the human 
raee in those times, when the slightest portion of caprice or con- 
venience often involved a whole people in indiscriminate massacre, 
instead of looking for the causes which prevailed a further pro^ 
g^ss in population, we ean only be astonished at the force of that 
principle of increase which could furnish fresh harvests of human 
beings, for the scythe of each successive conqueror." — Malthus 
on PofukUiojif Iv If chap. 7« 

Y 2 
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This sort of pastoral life was prevalent in former times, 
aiid is still continued at this da-y in parts of Asia and I 
Africa. Less privations are suffered from want of food 
by pastoral tribes ; but considerable hardships are un- 
dergt)ne from want of shelter, from migrations, and 
from other causes. In such a state there is more in- 
formation than in savage life, and the population is 
more considerable for the same extent of country : say 
one thousand in a hundred squares miles, or ten to each* | 
square mile. The reason that more information 
found in a pastoral state is, there is not so great aa uun, 1 
certainty or so much time occupied in procuring subpjl 
sistence. There is some sort of property of a personal) I 
nature *, appertaining to the fathers of families, or headS' J 
of the tribe, or to other individuals : amongst these soma, I 
slight information may be found, and some tendency to* I 
wards civilization. In former times, the pastoral state^ | 
seems to have been prevalent also in the northern part^ I 
of Europe f ; it gradually decreased as the next state o^l 

■ It seems from this, that peraonal property in cattle or ( 
things was perhaps the first description of property known, 
before thut in land was established. This beinfr the case, persoiui 
droperty wonUi be of greater antiquity than landed property. 

t All the tribes of Germans spoken of by Tacitus, and those thai 
opposed Cssa.i' ill liis wars in Gaul, appear to have been 
description. These tribes found no difficulty in going to war, i 
k.is making an invasion on tlie territory of another people : they h 
■ uptliing more to do than to drive their cattle before them, and « 
their families seek more genial climates and better pastures, 
seems lo have been scarcely possible to guard against the irruplionM 
of these barbarians before facility of communication was in i: 
first notice of their attack was brought by themselves ; they fell lilu 
torrent on the fertile plains, and swept eventhing before them. '. 
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civflization became more prevalent : — the agricultural 
state next followed, — ^thatof apeople with fixed habita- 
tions, possessed of a property in the soil which they 
cultivate, of some wealth, and subject to fewer priva- 
tions than the other just mentioned. In the ag-ricultural 
state, a sufficiency of shelter, of food, and of clothing, 
may be obtained for nearly every member of the com- 
munity ; the population, in proportion to the quantity of 
land, increases in a very considerable degree, say five 
thousand in a hundred square miles, or fifty for every 
square mile of land. There is no intention of being 
correct in this statement of the relative proportion * of 
the population to each square mile, but merely to give 
an idea of the difference in population as civilization 
extends itself from a state of savage life, to that state 
where public opinion has influence. 

The next and last step in civilization seems to be 
that of an improved agricultural and commercial state 
(if it may be so called) ; such as Great Britain is at 
present; to which France is hastening, and to which it 
may be expected that every nation in the world will 
ultimately attain. It is a state where commerce, 
manufactures, and agriculture, all unite to assist each 
other, to promote the creation of capital, the inter- 

* In this supposition we are merely toting the common state of 
ugrkuhure as it was, and as it would be ut present, if unassiiited 
by the capital raised from commerce of maiiu fad urea, such as Eng- 
land was two ccnluries ago, as France was fifty years ago, and aa 
tnaDy countries in Europe are in at this moment. In this alasie of 
civilization there is great poverty, no doubt, but not that extent of 
suffering or privation such as may be, and most certainly is, felt by 
the individuals either ih a savage state or in a pastoral one, 
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Change of comteoditiefa^ and the ciTiUza:&ii of maii-« 
kihd^ ^here puhlic opinioii beobmes all powerful. It 
may be sbM^ that df thesd fimr stateit ia whidi mankind 
may be classed^ the savage state is the worat^ afid 
the improved agticultural the best. In savage life 
then^ is scarcely any difference of class^ because tibere 
is no property in existence belonging to the ttibe. A 
dhief or leader may have power of life and deatii^ aiid 
may ill use the ii^viduals of his tribe at Ihs pleasoire \ 
his authority is founded on the ignorance of th& othenSi 
on the necessity they feel of' having n head^ <fo ehiefj 
who can settle their differences^ and decide without 
appeal. In this state, oivilizatidn^ or (uropetty^ is otit 
of the question. 

In the pastoral state^ a species of personal propeity 
is in existence ; that is, the horses^ cattle^ herds or 
camels, which generally belong tb the leaitter or head 
of the family. In this state there is a lower dass^ con- 
sisting of those who have nothing, and who follow the 
fortunes of the chief, and depend on his bounty or ca- 
price for subsistence, or on the famihes to whom the 
herds belong. 

The agricultural state, in Europe, usually consisted 
of two classes, an upper one, to which nearly all the 
landed property in the country appertained; and an 
extensive lower class, great in numbers, and pressing 
closely on the means of subsistence : a middle class 
might sometimes be found, but small in proportion 
to the lower. 

In the improved state of agriculture and comn^erce^ 
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fere i^ a large middle class, tliat possesses the greatest 
part of the lauded and personal property in the com- 
mimity, — which increases in proportion as wealth and 
activity increase in the community ; and in this state, 
civilization and the requisites for public opinion are 
most prevalent. The outline of the different degrees 
of civilization into which mankind may be divided 
appears sufficiently distinct ; no further comment seems 
requisite to prove tlie position, that the extension of 
the requisites for public opiuion and civilization aug- 
ment the happiness of the community*. The greatest 
privations arid wretchedness are felt in the savage 
state^ and iu proportion as civilization extends, and 
capital is created, fewer privations and misery are 
experienced, it may be said the happiness of the com- 
munity is augmented with civilization. 

In proportion as communities become influenced by 
pobhc opinion, and civilized, there is less inclination for 
war, and they become more addicted to the arts of peace. 
A tribe of savages, that subsist by hunting, mmst neces- 
sarily be at war with the neighbouruig tribe ; if both meet 
on the same spot both may perish togetlier, from want 

* Tile different slates of society, as they have existed in the worlJ, 
and as they may probably be found at this moment, will suggest 
themselves to the reader. The savage state is exemplified in the 
savages of North America, of Airica, of many islands in the 
Pacific Ocean ; the pastoral state in the tribes ol' Arabs, of Tartars, 
Kaimuofcs, &c. The ag^picultural State is apparent hi many king- 
doms of Asia and nf . Europe. The improved agricultural and 
commercial state is observable in G real Britain, France, the United 
States of America', and we will hope, in a short tiuje, in the whole 
pf Europe, 
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of subsistence ; the hunting- ground is insnfficii 
the support of both, beyond a certain number : savages, 
therefore, are usually in a state of warfare from neces- 
sity. In pastoral communities, the necessity for war 
is not so great, and yet pastoral tribes are often en- 
gaged with each other, to preserve their pasture lands 
from intrusion, or to extend it in proportion with their 
wants. It is evident, if a given quantity of land, one 
I "hundred square miles, can support by pasture a number 
of persons, say one thousand, if more are placed on it, 
, some or all suffer in proportion, if no other land can be 
I obtained. In agricultural countries, although the ne^ 
I -oessity for war for the sake of preserving existence is 
tiot so great, yet there is sometimes a redundant po- 
pulation ready to engage in any enterprise. When a 
I small middle class exists, and the government k des- 
I potic, in such cases war takes place according to the 
•caprice of the rulers, who reap the advantagCj whlM 
1 the people suffer the consequent evils. In an ind- 
proved commercial and agricultural state, wars are 
seldom undertaken but for the sake of preserving inde- 
[ pendence, or of obtaining some great commercial or 
political advantage ; as they necessarily tend to impo- 
verish the community, which governs itself by publi? 
opiniou, and acts according to iis interests : ho8tilitie6| 
therefore, are not likely to be undertaken hastily, to b^ 
^aged with acrimony, or extended unnecessarily. 

In every respect is public opinion likely to increase; 

' .It has been shown that this sentiment is augmented bVi 

industry and commercial activity, and increases theial 
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■isi its turn ; the same may be said of peace and tran- 
quillity : such a state botli increases the requisites for 
public opinion, and is also occasioned by the influence 
of that sentiment. 

As the substitution of machinery for labour extends 
civilization and the middle class, it cannot be said, in 
the aggregate of its effects, to be injurious to the com- 
munity *. 

In the preceding observations, much mention has 
been made of the middle class of society, and much 
importance attached to their opinion. 

It has been shown, that, in proportion as civilization 
and capital are created, a middle class rises into exist- 
ence. The reason why the middle class have so much 
weight in a civilized community, is simply, because they 
are not only possessed of the requisites for the formation 
of public opinion, we will not say in a greater degree, 
but in an equal one, with the upper class, but also that 
their number being much greater, the f^gregate of 
talent and information may be greater. It has been 
stated before, that in a civilized state property is power : 
now the middle class in Great Britain and Ireland are 
possessed of property f to a greater amount than the 
upper class, and their numbers are greater in a still 
higher proportion : this amount of property is daily 

" In the Essay on Population. Mr. Maltlius obsenes, that " tlie 
constant and severe toils of the greattr part of mankind are great." 
Now these are lessened by tile improvement of machinery, and the 
Kict;eas^ of civilizalioji, in ptropoction a.a the middle class increases 
more than the lower class, . 

'■f'See'not'eto (iag^'i72. 
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increasing, either by the creation of capital, or by tlie 
reduction of some of the upper class, to which allusion 
was made in a former chapter. 

We have alluded to Great Britain being the country 
in Europe in which pubhc opiaion first obtained iuflu- 
ence ; the same remark, with regard to the extension 
and power of the middle class, may be applied to every 
country in Europe, in a greater or less degree. 

The groundwork of civilization is security of person 
and property. This cannot be said to exist unl^s a 
jiroper religious principle exists in the community. Wa 
have adduced instances where civiUzation had made 
some progress in countries where true Christianity was 
unknown, but where, from want of this requisite, there 
was no moral restraint; the selfishness of human nature 
became apparent ; property was insecure — seized by the 
most powerful, imd the progress of civilization retarded 
or destroyed. It is evident that moral principle, which' 
call be founded only on proper religious feeling, must 
exist to afford security of life and property, to counter*' 
act whatever evil propensities exist in man's nature, and 
to correct the various ills apparent where this principle 
is wanting amongst the sons of humanity. 

It may be asked, if this is the case, how happens it 
that, during the middle ages, when Christianity was 
professed by nearly all the nations of Europe, so much 
barbarism and so little civilization was to be found? 
The answer is plain. In those days Christianity existed 
only in name; no proper religious or moral feeing waSv 
in existence in any community. The people were ig* 
norant and bigoted ; the clergy were, some of them, it 
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ig probable^ devout atid sincere, othehi the reverso^} 
the people were not instructed in proper, religious 
principles^ but ri^mained m complete i^orance : certain 
forms wei^ substituted^ in which religion was fnipposed 
to consist The uppw' class were^ in these matieiBi 
little better informed ; they tyrannized over the lowef 
class ; followed dieir kings to the. wars ; committed all 
sorts of excesses on their enemies abroad^ and on each 
other at home ; and y/bBUy bom age or illness, Unable 
to continue such a oouree of life, absolution was ob^ 
tained, some lands were bequeathed to the churchy and 
the individual persuaded himself full atonement was 

made. . 

A community so ignorant and bigoted, so destitute of 
nearly all the requisites for public opinion,: can scarcely 
in the present day be imagined. The Reformation took 
place. In proportion as a proper sense of religion, an 
obedience to the precepts of Christianity> and moral 
principle became prevalent in England, in the same 
proportion did civilization, and the other requisites for 
public opinion, increase ; the former assisted the lattert 

Thus did proper religious principle, civilization^ and 
the other requisites for public opinion, advance together; 
band in hand, and promote the well-being of the com^ 
munity. By degrees, the atrocities committed* in for* 
mer ages were looked upon with abhorrence, arid a 

' I • f 

* " Let any one reflect on the endless atrocities of the kingi; 
and emperors of the Greeks and Romans, and the destruction and 
devastation occasioned by them over towns and nations ; on Tiipur 
ai>4 Chepgbia, K^^n, wl^o ai() was^ 4^i^ ; on all. the hor^pr-s thaji 
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better feeling of man towards bis fellow*creatures wad 
produced. 

The first tie and bond of union in the conlnittnity are 
the simple precepts of Christianity, tiHhich operate 
more on the human mind, have m<»^' influende in 
causing the wealthy to assist the poor, and the latter 
to respect the property of the former, > than is easily 
imagined*. The consequence, in the increase of 
wealth, civilization, and the requisites for the ' fotma* 
tion of public opinion, is apparent. 

' . i . • 

§2. 

Retrospective and future View of Public Opinion. 

On tracing the progress of public opihibn to the pre- 
sent time, it is difficult to avoid coming to the following 

have in former times been committed, and we shall perceive that we 
are indebted to Christianity for certain political rights, and a certain 
law of nations in war, which unenlightened human nature could not 
recognize." — Montesquieu, Spirit of Laws, b. xxiv. chap. 3. 

* The unequal division of property necessarily apd naturally 
taking place in any community, renders the influence of wealth 
Considerable. Wealth is the command of labour ; whoever pos- 
sesses it, therefore, has the command of the labour of so many 
others, during which time the parties under such influence are, in 
some respects, like the slaves of the employer : at the same time, 
he is not bound by any law or any principle to retain them 
longer in his employment than he may think fit ; so that instead of 
the responsibility that attaches to a master to take care of his 
slaves, the employer, in a free country, the moment he has paid the 
just wages due, is at liberty to turn them off* at pleasure, and then 
they run the risk of distress before another employment is obtained. 
How much is this softened by the principle of true religion, and 
how well are men, both the employed and employer, taught to 
be submissive to such enactments as are the results of natural dis- 
pensations ! 
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contjlusion, which is, that three hundred years ago the 
requisites for pubhc opinion could not be said to exist 
iu any community. They might, and no doubt were, 
possessed by some individuals ; but these were not suffi- 
ciently numerous to make them general. 

Ijet the history of any country in Europe be perused, 
or that of any other part of the world ; let it be ascer- 
tained whether the requisites for public opinion were in 
existence — these, with few exceptions, will be found to 
have been deficient. The great mass of the people 
were, in Europe, in a state of ignorance ; there was no 
middle class, little information, the comforts of civilized 
life were nearly unknown, even the necessaries for the 
support of life were sometimes deficient, and at times 
the greatest privations must have been suffered by the 
people. This will appear evident on considering, that 
no capital, or facility of communication existed : if there- 
fore a deficiency of produce created a scarcity in one 
district, it was scarcely possible to remedy it by the su- 
perabundance of another, as no means of couveyanc'e 
were afforded ; and even if facility of communication 
had existed, which it did not, there was no equivalent 
to give in return, no commodities or surplus wealth to 
purchase what was wanted. The people were not 
only ignorant, but poor, and destitute of the means of 
making an exchange. 

Probably less credit ought to be allowed for military 
renown in former times to those who overcame nations, 
than one is apt to give, from the inflated accounts 
of historians. Wlien Ciesar landed in Britain, he 
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might be opposed by a enwd of half-iaked natives, 
who could make no effectual resistance to the disci'" 
^ine of the Romans : the. same may be said of other 
parts of Europe for many ffiibaeqaeat ages# la Uiose 
days, whatever wealth existed was engrossed by the. 
govemmefit ^ : in the present day the wealth belongs 
to the community f^ and is distributed ajaaongst tl¥^ 
several classes of society. In former times it wasi 
impossible for the people to have any influence or 
power^ or means of obtaining the requisites for public 
opinion %. Even if we take a much later period, if we 

* All public works were then magnificent, as the labour and 
entire exertion of the people was employed on them, not on them- 
qehres. In Egypt^ for example, if an entire population was brought 
to labour on the pyramids or other works, the time and labour be- 
stowed on such works might have built, for all the families hi the 
land, comfortable habitations, and created a middle class. These 
works, undertaken in days of poverty, m such a people, show the 
despotism that existed, and the little influence of public opinion. 

In the present day, the erection of public structures being sanc- 
tioned by public opinion, shows the superabundant wealth of the 
community laid out for the purpose of affording employment to the 
lower class. 

t How much individual comfort has increased with civilization 
appears from what is to be observed of the comforts of individuals 
in the remains of Pompeii, buried nearly eighteen hundred years 
ago. In the houses of that place, one private house only had 
rooms large eiiough for an English bed : the apartments in the 
others resembled small cells. At the time that Pompeii existed, 
Italy was the only wealthy and civilized part of Europe; its 
inhabitants, therefore, were much superior in accommodations and 
luxuries to any other people of the known world. 

J In those days the people could have no influence : they 
were as little considered in questions of peace or war, or state 
policy, as post-horses may be on the expediency of taking a journey. 
Millions <^ kumam bemgS' ^re: sacriftced to ^e oaprice of ihek 
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look back only a oeatiiry^ and take into iconsideeatioE 
ike existing state of tiie pei^Ie^ and the change that 
has QCdurred^ the improvenient since that period is most 
extraordinary. Instances cm he adduced to prove the 
alteration that has, of late years even, taken place* : 

ruler, or to a mistaken policy. T^is'may account for the wars that 
have desolated Europe fox so many eeiifHrlee, wkich were not so ex- 
cusable as those between savage hordes or pastoral tribes, where 
ijae limits 9pace for bunting or pasture made it . almost necessary 
that one should drive out the other, or both suffer aVkc, By de-* 
grees, however, as the people understood their Qwn interest better, 
they Mi a i^ugnance at enteriBg* into hostilities. It is curious 
tp trace the repugnance manifested, although tuo little mformap- 
tion existed in the time of Henry VIII., who had some difficuhy in 
driving his people into a war for which they had no cause, cQuld 
fovesee np advantage^ and were certain U^ undergo the attendani 
bmdens w»d Privaiions, 

* The following instances are taken from the 4rch(Bologia ot 
the Aptiqua^an Society. 

Not earlier than the year 1638, Mary de Medicia, the Queen 
Mother of Frai^e^ visiting her daughter. Queen Henrietta, entered 
London in a littei: carried by tvro mules. Maiy, Queen of Scots^ 
iprhile under the surveillance of the Earl of ShrewsUury, appears to 
have gravelled on horseback in her various jouriiie^ In a letter lo^ 
Lord Burghley, that nobleman alludes to a fall the queen had sus- 
tained irom h^ horse, when travelUiig fron^ Sheffield to Buxton. 
Ip a letter from the same to his agent, T. Bawdewyn, the ioUowing 
i^ a picture of a journey to Londpn in 1582. ** I thynke my com- 
pany wyl be 20 gentylmen and 20 yemen, besyde» ther men and. 
m>y horse kep^' I ^ynke to sett finrwards abouU the 2d of Sept. 
froB(^ Wyi>gfeld to Lestar to my bedde, and so make but four days 
journey if> London." In the year 1640, the wife of Henry, last Earl 
(rf* Cumberland, occupied eleven days going to London, and ap^> 
pears, from the state pf the. roads, to have rVidea the whole way ok 
l^prseback. '* At this time, (160d) the communication between the 
north and the universities, was kept up by carriers, who puvsued 
tlieir route with whole trains of pack-horses. To their cafe were, 
consigned the packages and persons of the spholara. It Huie throuj^ 
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if more were requisite, there would be no end of themi»i 
Any magazine or paper of sixty years ago, serves to»f I 
shew the increase of civilization, and of facility of com-^ I 
monication, that has taken place. 



Concluding ObsenaHons. 

The several countries in which the community isTl 
influenced by public opinion have been enumerated,.. I 
and our remarks, so far as they are applicable to if 
these states, may be considered at an end. In our I 

ihpir medium that epistolary correspondence was mana^d: a 
letter could scar(?ely be exchanged between Yorkshire and Oxford'i ■ 
in less time than a month." — See AnhrBologia of Antiquariajt ' 
Society, vol. XX., p. 460. ' 

Again, in Dec. 17l).1, Charles, Kin^ of Spain, slept at PortsiDou6^l I 
and the Prince of Denmark went to meet him ; one of his attejtdnll 
ants writes, " We set out at fi o'clock in the morning, to go to fl 
Petworth, and did not get out of the coach (save only when o*er"-^B 
turned, or stuck fast in the mire) till we arrived at our jouniey'm I 
end. Twas hard service for the prince to sit 14 hoiu-s in the coactel 
that day without eating, and passing through the worst ways tha t J 
I ever saw in my life : our coach would have suffered very often' H 
the nimble boors of Susses had not frequently poised it, o 
ported it with their shoulders, from Godalming almost to Petj 
worth." — Arckrcologia, vol. sv. 

The following is in the Ilarleian Miscellany, vol. viii. ; — " Coachel 
and caravans, if in use, are one of the greatest mischiefs that htfrol 
happened of late jears to the kingdom, mischievous to the public 
destructive to trade, and prejudicial to lands ; by destroying t^?! 
breed of good horses, the strength of the nation, and making n 
careless of attaining to good horsemanship, a thing so useful a 
commendable in a gentleman ; by hindering the breed of watermeii.' I 
&c. &c." See Arckaohgia, vol. xt, p. 473. What would thtf*! 
writer s ay of the present day ? 
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general conclusions, care has been taken that no 
warm or enthusiastic sentiment should entice us beyond 
the bounds of reason or probability. It appears that 
education, that a proper religious sentiment, and civiU- 
zation, render individuals of all countries more alike, 
and that the difference between communities arising- 
from climate, soil, or language, becomes less. The 
same reasoning and the same conclusions that have 
been applied in the foregoing observations, to trace 
the origin and progress of public opinion in England, 
hold, with little variation, when applied to any other 
country in Europe, or the world. 

On taking a retrospective view of the state of im- 
provement, of information, in short, of the progress of 
civilization, of public opinion, and the extension of the 
middle class of society, we have only to consider the 
former state of mankind, and then to ascertain their pre- 
sent condition : the difference is apparent ; the causes 
by which it is occasioned are obvious, and accounted 
for from the principles laid down. That a very 
great amelioration has taken and is taking place in the 
condition of mankind, is the inevitable conclusion. 
Some disadvantages may arise from the increase of 
luxury, and abundance of capital ; selfishness may be 
increased, and wealth may be courted by the mass of 
the people even more than formerly. That such feel- 
ings are injurious to the finest sentiments of human na- 
ture cannot be denied : that other results may also arise 
of an unfavourable tendency is probable : under every 
circumstance, however, much more is gained than lo.st 
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by mankind : the religious sentiment, dvilization, i 
joyment, and happiness of individuals, and of commni I 
liities, is increased. Formerly, the industry of inadi 
seems to have been dormant ; individuals and commtfc 
nities did not possess those advantages which late ini* " 
provements have enabled them to obtain*. Man, it 
■eems, has the power of attaining a certain degree of 
civilization and enjoyment, if his moral and physical j 
energies are properly directed, of which, in a savagif 
state, he is not able to avail himself : in proportion (4 J 
the former are brought into use, the advantages arisinH 
from the latter are extended. The requisites for pubtiffi 
opinion are augmented by these advantages. In prorl 
portion, therefore, to the extent of public opiniofl^l 
seems to be the civilization and happiness of commtlt I 

* This state of things in Europe seems to have been perceived 
fcy the late Emperor of France, when he alluded (o the probablha 
diange arising; from the increeae of wealth, and, therefore) ( 
personal property, now increasing so rapidly in some jiarts \ 
the world.—" Jadis on ne counaissait qu'une esp^ce de propriet 
telle du lerrein ; il est survenu uiie nouvelle, celte de flndtislri^ 
l^x prises en cc moment avec la premiere." " II appelloit c 
grande butte de nos jours, la guerre des champs contre les coi 
toirs, celle des crenaux contre les metiers. C'est pourtant (disaii 
il) pour ii'aVoir point touIu reconnoitre cette grande p^volntidi 
dans la propriety, pour s'obstlner it fermer les yeux Gur 
Vtirit6s, qu'on fait tant de sottisea aujourd'hui et que I'on s'espo! 
h tant de houleversemens. Le monde a ^prouve un grand d^pla( 
ment, et il cherche fi se ressevir : voilt en deux mote, tertninait-l 
loute la cl^ de I'agitation universelle qui nous tourmente. 
desarrimii le vaisseau, transportii du lest de lavant h I'arrlere, et d 
li. ces furieusea oscillations qui peuvent amener le naufrage h a 
premifet'e temp^te, et I'on E'ol^tiDe k vouloir le manffiuvrer de c 
tume, sans avoir obtemi un £quilibre nouveau."— Vow rn<(/ des C 
(jcrsoiiOTw de tEmpercur pas Las Cases, Vol. IV. Part VII. p. 91. 
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nities, The creation of wealth and the industry of a 
people, with ^, middle class and oivilizatiionj* all ex* 
tend together. This seems the case in every country 
that has been considered, or to which allusion has been 
made*. 

• We trust that the hasty review of the several com- 
munities which has been made, will satis&ctorily con** 
^m our statement, that the government in a civilized 
community, possessed of the requisites for public opinion* 
is influenced by that sentiment. This has been exem- 
plified in every country in Europe f , and elsewhere* 

♦ To imagine that any great difference exists betwen nations, 
eitept what arises ftota their industry, civilization, and extent of 
the requisites for public opinion, seems a mistake. Whatever im« 
portance bfus been given (by the laarntd imthor oo the Spirit of 
Laws) to the physical causes ansin^ from latitude or climate, can- 
not weigh much against the advantages already mentioned. 

t J^ Europe, take Turkey, in which there is little trade, or wealth, 
or civilization, or the requisites for public opinion, where the lower 
class are ignorant and fanatic, with a small upper and middle class : 
diere pure and unqualified despotism is predominant. 

iTake Russia in the last century, or some other country in the 
eighteenth century, we find little information, a small upper class 
wholly dependent on the court, a large lower class, not so barbarous 
or fanatical as that of Turkey, but very ignorant ; the result is, a de- 
spotism is found, not perhaps so perfect as in Turkey, but not far 
removed firom it, the sovereign exercising both the legislative and 
executive power. 

Take Prance during the reign of Louis XV. : we see the same 
system as in Russia established, but a middle class and the requi- 
sites for public opinion making their appearance, and contestih 
arising between the parliaments in the several towns (that is, the 
middle class) and the court, concerning the king's prerogative. 

Take England with its extensive middle class, its perfect free- 
dom, security of person and property, and its other advantage^; 
The results are so evident that it is uxmecesstury to say more. 

Z2 
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If more has been said en the subject than may i 
necessary, it has arisen from an anxiety to remove a 
common mistake, wliich is to substitute the effect for 
the cause, in supposing that tlie form of government 
}n a country gives freedom and secm-ity ; whereas it 
ie the strength and prevalence of the requisites for 
,pubUc opinion that establish a liberal government and 
constitution, by which security of person and property 
are obtained. 

•■ AUberal form of government is, unquestionably, most 
^desirable, even where the requisites for public opinio! 
are not spread through the people ; but its continuanot 
"iind the benefits arising from it in such a case, musthcj, 
/jprecarious *. 

The sudden establishment of liberal institutions in a 
'community where the requisites for public opinion wCTCJ 
»,pot general f, necessarily origmated in a few personq 



"■ 'A constitutional govemtnent established to-morrow in Tm 
might not last six months, the requisites for public opinioii 

' being in existence. An arbitrary government, set up in QriyJi 

• Britain, would not last six days (unless forced on the people be 

Conquest) ; because here the requisites for public opinion are sq 

I powerful, that such could not stand against the public opinion o 

" community. The same observation applies to oilier nations, act 

' ing to the power or deficiency of public opinion. 

t If an attempt had been made in the middle ages to estabj^ 
a constitutional form of government in any part of Europe, Itinu^ 

'' have failed from the want of the requisites for public opinion, llid 
people in every nation were ignorant, superstitious, and idle; pi 
lie opinion was not in existence; this sentiment, therefore, • 
not enforce tlie eslablishment of ftce institutions, perceive 
advantages, or retain them if obtained. How many individuals 
llie continent of Europe, in their attempts to establish liberty, 
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only ; it cannot, therefore, rest on a secure foundation, as 
it may require some time for tlie necessary requisites to 
spread through the people. Such an event, however, 
is always satisfactory as evidence that some, at least, 
are desirous to possess a liberal form of government. 
That public opinion renders the government * liberal, 
and establishes freedom, seems to follow, from the 
state of every community that has been mentioned. 

become the victims of their iginorance of this want of public senU- 
ment in the people ! 

In the days of ignorance, say three hundred years ago, a despotic 
governmeut, in ail the great nations of Europe, was the only one to 
be found. The situation of the people was such that they had no 
other resource. In all communities there must be some law, (any 
is better than none,) to prevent anarchy, to preserve the weali from 
the strong, to give a. right to property, which was absolutely requi- 
site. An individual was chosen, either the tallest, the bravest, or 
the strongest, or from whatever cause selected, uncontrolled power 
was given him over the others. The individual so elected, might 
be, and probably was, generally a tyrant: but his administration 
of the law, bad as it might be, was more beneficial to the peo- 
ple than no law whatever. Such a selection, and such a mode of 
government could only be adopted by a barbarous people ; but they 
had no alternative, and preferred a bad government to none, — a 
ruler who tyrannized over some, to anarchy that might destroy all. 

• The form of government in a community seems to depend on 
the proportion of the several classes to each other : if there is a 
lai^e lower class, it has a tendency to despotism ; if an extensive 
middle and upper class, to a constitutional monarchy ; if a middle 
class without an upper one, to a republic. 

In a civilized state, vice is more common than crime : it does 
not, however, fallow, thai ^ce is more prevalent than in a barbar- 
ous population without moral restraint. Amongst savages, the in- 
citements to vice may not be so powerful, us in a luxurious and 
civihzed community; hut in the former the influence of moral 
principle is less than in the latter, which, perhaps, counterba- 
laatea tlie e^cta of wealth or idleness, If this seems too refined, 
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Thus it seems, that, in proportion as the requisitaa 
for public opinion become prevalent, and civilization ia 
extended, individuals and communities are enabled not 
only to obtain and secure institutions that establish 
freedom, but also to apply the materials placed by 
Providence under their control, so as to promote the 
amelioration of their condition. What a difierenco 
between London as it now presents itaelf, and the few 
huts scattered on the same spot at the heptarchy ! The 
Same difference, it is probable, exists iji the amount of 
the requisites for public opinion at present possessed by 
its inhabitants, and those of that period. 

Man, in a savage state, seems little elevated above 



let the influence of the passioDs on the uweducated and uncivilized 
be considered. If reference iti made to the number af capital 
punishments in Eng'tand in any one year of Henry Vllf., it will 
appear they were ten times more immerouij than in any one year in 
this century : the population of England is now five times as great ; 
thuB a proportion of fil\y to one in favour of the uofrequency of 
crime of the present day. 

Whenever an upper or middle class are numerous in proportion 
to the lower, the chance of want to the ma^B of the people, from aa 
unfavourable season or other causes, seems less than wliere a 
lower class only in to be found, In the former case the super- 
abundance and wealth of tile two first classes serves as a sort of 
national granary, tbat may be applied to the relief of the lower 
class, in case of dearth or unusually high prices, if an importalioit 
of corn is allowed. 

Supposing tlmt Great Britain lost her commerce and her maau- 
facturing industry, and depended only on her soil, it is evident sucb 
an alteration would be the reverse of what has been taking^ place 
tor many years past. The upper and middle classes would then 
gradually diminish, and the lower aui^ment in proportion. The 
stimulus to activity, however, is now too great even to apprehend 
$ucb a result. 
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the brute creation^ but the moral principle, though 
inert, is inherent in him: the materials aflForded by 
nature are also quiescent around him. The former 
are elicited by the true principles of revealed religion, 
whence follow moral sentiment, and the other requisites 
for public opinion : the physical combinations required 
to mould the letter in his hands into substances for his 
use, follow almost as a matter of course. 

It appears, therefore, that man, assisted by a proper 
religious principle, with the aid of his mental and 
physical powers brought into exertion, and well di- 
rected, rises into a superior state of existence. 



THE END. 
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